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! Somerville and Ross will wish to be 
I without. Miss Geraldine Cummins 
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letters, almost all of them here published 
for the first time. 


! Miss Cummins paints the portrait of 
’ a woman whose great charm and 
i delightful sense of humour were a 
constant source of pleasure to her 
| friends and readers, and assesses the • 
j value as literature of the Somerville j 
! and Ross books, though in a more j 
j sober vein than the enthusiastic reader j 
| of Soiiw Experiences of an Irish R.M. '■ 
who wrote to the authors: “ You > 

: two ladies have Shakespeare huddled ■ 
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PREFACE 


BY LENNOX ROBINSON 


W e Irish’ (as Bishop Berkeley would say) are apt to 
swagger a bit, call tilings that are not tremendously 
important by high-fahitin’ names and so when in 
the eighteen-nineties or thereabouts there came a little burst of 
Irish writing, poetry, prose and the drama we must needs label 
it ‘The Irish Renaissance’. A rebirth of what, one asks? Not, 
certainly of Gaelic writing (though Gaelic was beg inning to be 
written again by Douglas Hyde and others), not a revival of the 
seventeenth-eighteenth century golden age of Swift and 
Berkeley, Sheridan and Goldsmith and many another. Yet we 
can state without untruth, without exaggeration, that from 
1890 on for about fifty years there was a burgeoning which 
soon became a blossoming. After the fall of Parnell in 1892 a 
different Ireland was starting slowly to emerge, the emergence 
was difficult, it culminated in the Rising of 1916. 

My brief preface to Edith Somerville’s Life is not an attempt 
to write a history of modem Irish politics nor even to evaluate 
the poetry, plays and novels written during those fifty years 
but I want to note the important part women writers played in 
that ‘Renaissance’. 

An important part in fiction had been played by an Irish¬ 
woman towards tire end of the eighteenth century but I am 
inclined to think that her importance has been exaggerated. If 
Walter Scott had not lavishly praised her stories and said that 
his work owed much to hers, would we consider Maria 
Edgeworth a writer of great importance? We read her in 
adolescence, we read her again twenty years later and perhaps 
we read her once again before we die but very few of us really 
read her for delight. We read her because we feel we must read 
her. In doing a ‘course’ of Irish literature in college or university 
we must let our examiners know that we have a knowledge of 
Castle Rackrcnt and The Absentee and we must refer to The 
Tales, After Maria Edgeworth we must not forget (because it is 
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so very difficult to remember) Lady Morgan and La Bles- 
sington and then there follows years of silence. 

But the silence is broken forty years later when four women 
of the first importance appear—they are very nearly con¬ 
temporary—I mean Jane Barlow, Lady Gregory, Emily 
Lawless and Edith Somerville. There was even another woman, 
Katherine Tynan, she was a beautiful poet but her novels are 
not of great merit and I am not writing about poetry so she 
does not come into this picture. It is curious to note that these 
four women were of what wc Irish call the ‘ascendancy’ class. 
They were not of Gaelic stock, their religious faith differed 
from that of the majority of their compatriots yet they were 
Irish of the Irish. Differing in faith, differing hi class from the 
‘peasant’ and from the majority of the middle-classes their out¬ 
look, their comment on Irish life was bound to be constricted. 
Gentle Jane Barlow, perhaps the timidest, gentlest woman I 
have ever known, saw the Western peasant as a person of 
infinite pathos, hungry men and women and troops of small 
children, then- farm is a tiny one of stoney fields, the days are 
always rainy and there is a blight on the potatoes. Jane Barlow’s 
work is seldom read now, her books of short stories cry out to 
be reprinted, there is a tenderness in them which none of the 
other writers quite give us. And she is never condescending. 

Emily Lawless docs condescend. Her small book With the 
Wild Geese contains die best ballads of their kind which have 
been about Ireland in English but in her two long novels, 
Gratiia and Hurrish you feel diat the daughter of a peer—her 
father was Lord Cloncurry—has stepped out from the Big 
House and is graciously visiting the tenantry and even mixing 
with die fishcrfolk. 

Lady Gregory steps from her Big House but I feel seldom or 
never condescends. She knows her humble neighbours well, 
sits by their fire in the homeliest fashion, she has taught herself 
Gaelic and delights in collecting folk-lore. In play after play 
she shows how near she is to understanding the real Irish mind. 

Edith Somerville (and when I write that name I inevitably 
link it with that of her collaborator, her cousin, ‘Martin Ross’) 
emphatically differs from her sisters. She has her moments of 
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pathos and of tragedy, but her pathos is never the slightly 
whingcing pathos of Jane Barlow. She gets near the peasant 
mind but never quite as close to it as does Lady Gregory. There 
is a masculine quality in her work and though she is remem¬ 
bered best by her humourous tales, her R.M. series of stories 
particularly, many of us think that an even finer vein of her 
genius lay in tragedy. The Real Charlotte is a great Irish tragic 
novel, so is The Big House of Inver so is Mount Music so, in a 
smaller way, is An Irish Cousin. But even in these fine books 
there is a touch—it is only a touch—of ‘we’ and ‘they’, of the 
contrast between the Big House and the Cabin. She knows her 
horses and her hounds, but she is Master of the Hunt. I am 
certain that Jane Barlow never hunted in her life. After seeing 
a dog nearly run over she would never drive in her brother’s 
motor-car again. And it is not surprising that Edith Somerville 
could see little or nothing to appreciate in that other Jane’s 
novels—I mean Jane Austen’s—and in return we can imagine 
Jane Austen’s shudder over ‘Lisheen Races Secondhand.’ Edith 
Somerville would feel much more at home in Wuthering 
Heights. 

Curious, how litde the troubled Irish times she lived through 
all her life find an echo in her work. Lady Gregory’s work is 
steeped in Irish history and legend, she translated Cuchulain of 
Muirthemne from the Gaelic, was poignantly cognizant of the 
Troubles and wrote of the Black-and-Tan war, wrote The 
Gaol Gate , Dervorgilla, The Wrens and The Deliverer, and a 
hundred an d more times showed how aware she was of current 
Irish history, and Emily Lawless was immensely affected by the 
Sarsfield era. 

These comparisons may seem to be odious but they are not 
meant to be. For, after they are made, what remains? Only 
immortal characters like Flurry Knox and the other Knox 
female relations, only Slipper, only the Real Charlotte, only 
hunting-scenes to a non-hunting man so much more readable 
than Trollope, only landscape after landscape of West Cork 
impeccably sketched in a hundred words, only—it would be 
tiresome to recall character after character, scene after scene, 
even that hot August Sunday afternoon on the North side of 
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Dublin in The Real Charlotte, even a tiny vignette of the 
Dublin Horse Show. If some of these scenes and persons have 
got a little dim in your memory—they have not dimmed in 
mine—Geraldine Cummins’s excellent biography will drive 
you to your shelves and you will realise with what beauty and 
sincerity and power Somerville and Ross have depicted a 
certain phase of Irish life. Let us admit that it is a limited phase, 
that it is a small facet of the Irish scene but as perfect as Jane 
Austen’s small English scene a hundred and more years ago. 
Edith Somerville’s scenery can stand up to Turgenev’s Sports¬ 
man’s Sketches, when she is most realistic we think of Balzac 
and she can stand up to him. Geraldine Cummins has had the 
great advantage and privilege of being Edith Somerville’s 
intimate friend for many years and so she is able to write about 
her with authority and I am proud of being allowed to write 
this brief foreword to this charming book about a fellow 
Corkwoman. 


L.R. 


January, 1951 



INTRODUCTORY 


O N the 8th of October 1949, the novelist and short story- 
writer, Edith CEnone Somerville, passed away in her 
ninety-first year at her residence on the coast of south¬ 
west Ireland. The crowded events and anxieties of the past 
ten years had not led to this notable author fading from the 
memory of the public. 

Ours is a generation far more interested in speed records, 
sport and radio than in literature. Yet certain books by Somer¬ 
ville and Ross of great literary distinction and some fifty years 
old, are still widely read and loved. They are not ‘dated’, nor 
was she ‘dated’. That datelessness was illustrated by E.CE.S. 
(as she is affectionately called by some of her readers) when, 
eighty-nine and ninety years old, she made a record both in 
speed and literature. One May evening she incited the chauffeur 
to drive the sixty miles between Cork city and her home in 
Castletownshend at a rate that, it was said, beat the highest 
speed record so far scored on this journey by the taxis of West 
Cork. On that particular day I was her companion, and in 
mind and spirit she expressed the mood exemplified in the 
following words taken from her short story, ‘The Aussolas 
Martin Cat’. 

‘It was a gleaming morning in mid-May when everything 
was young and tense and thin and fit to run for its life like a 
Derby horse.’ 

The other record scored by Edith Somerville during 1948, 
was associated with ‘The World Classics’, a famous series of 
books published by the Oxford University Press. It may seem 
hard to believe that a speed record can be achieved in such a 
connection. Nevertheless it occurred. 

A member of tins firm informed me that ‘the books of the 
“World’s Classics” never run out, copies are always available’. 
But, he admitted, that the novel The Real Charlotte by E. CE. 
Somerville and Martin Ross was an exception to this rule. 
Published in ‘The World’s Classic Series’ in March 1948, it went 
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out of print, copies being unobtainable two mouths after its 
publication. 

The comment on this novel made to me by Lord David 
Cecil in a letter dated 17 February 1950, may help to account 
for such a record. 

‘The Real Charlotte is a masterpiece, a classic: one of the very 
few novels of the first rank that has appeared in England during 
this century.’ In 1933 an eminent Irish critic, the late Robert 
Lynd wrote that if he were ‘asked to list the ten greatest master¬ 
pieces of comic fiction in die previous forty years I could not 
leave out The Irish R.M. Stories by E. CE. Somerville and 
Martin Ross’. 

With a regrettable shyness Edidi Somerville evaded and 
avoided publicity. Since her exit from the stage of life it seems 
pardonable to pull up the curtain, more especially as tributes 
from such critics must rouse curiosity as to her personality. 
The present biography furnishes some information about her. 
But as an Irish countrywoman remarked to me, ‘There’s a deal 
of telling in the story of ninety-one years!’ 

Edith Somerville lias related some part of her story in the 
autobiographical volumes, Irish Memories, Wheel-tracks and 
essays that were written after the death in 1915 of her collabor¬ 
ator Violet Martin (Martin Ross). The two cousins also tell us 
much about themselves and of their travels and light-hearted 
youth in Slray-aways, Beggars on Horseback, Irish Yesterdays, 
Through Connemara in a Governess Cart and In the Vine Country. 

As a social history of Irish country house life of the last 
century Wheel-tracks and Irish Memories are unequalled, and as 
personal history diese books are notable for their wit and 
observation, for a rare capacity on the part of the author 
to poke fun at herself and her contemporaries. There is no 
malice in that fun. Malice was a stranger to Edidi Somerville’s 
nature. 

At this point it seems necessary to delve into the past in order 
to discover, or try to discover ‘the first cause’ for such an un¬ 
usual person as ‘one of the best beloved figures in Irish literary 
and art circles’. Thus was Edith Somerville described in The 
Irish Times. So here follows an account of her ancestral origins 
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and her ancestors’ odd Noah’s Ark adventure in the seventeenth 
century. 

The Somervilles ofDrishane, County Cork, are of Norman 
descent. But the recorded history of dieir ancestors began when 
they had become ‘a Scottish family of gentlefolks’. In 1690, in 
order to escape from the Covenanters’ persecution—rife in 
Scodand, they embarked in an open boat. ‘Two parsons’ rowed 
their family consisting of two wives, one boy of sixteen and 
one infant ‘the long twenty miles of rough water across to 
Ulster’. Departing from Port Patrick, these Norman-Scottish 
Somervilles fortunately landed safely in St Patrick’s Island 
where diey have ‘lived in reasonable respectability and pros¬ 
perity until this day.’ Such is the modest account of diis race’s 
fate which appears in The Somerville Family Records. Here is 
another report: 

‘Them that that race takes in their hand has the luck of God,’ 
said a countryman who resided on the soudi-westem coast of 
Ireland. There, on that coast, within sound of the Atlantic 
ocean, the Somervilles have for generations apparendy con¬ 
tinued to convey this divine ‘luck’, which was so happily 
expressed by the ‘man from the west’. 

This introduction to my inadequate reminiscences closes, at 
least, on a reassuring note for the reader. The very kind help of 
Colonel John Somerville, C.M.G., of Sir Patrick Coghill 
Bart, and Mrs Terence Johnston (nephew and niece of Edith 
Somerville) in revision and in correction of inaccuracies in my 
book, has led to a more readable version of her personality. I 
record my especial gratitude to them and also to Lady Coghill 
for her kind permission to quote extracts from letters and 
books and to publish the article by E. (E. Somerville entided 
‘Two of a Trade’. 

GERALDINE CUMMINS 
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CHAPTER X 


CHILDHOOD DAYS 

E dith Somerville was the eldest of a family of eight 
children (six brothers and one sister) and was bom on 
2 May 1858, at Corfu, where her father Lieut. Colonel 
Thomas Somerville was stationed, and where he remained for 
ten months after her birch. With the exception of those months 
when she studied art in Dusscldorf, London and Paris, occa¬ 
sional holidays on the Continent or in England and two visits 
to the United States, from 1859 until her death she lived in West 
Carbery, County Cork. Referring to her brief residence in 
Greece she said to me, ‘My second name CEnone was chosen by 
my mother in polite recognition of the classic associations of 
my birthplace.’ In Wheel-tracks she wrote as follows of that 
time: 

My mother, who was ever vigorous in narrative, as in most 
things, has assured ine that my cradle was habitually rocked by 
earthquakes, also, that a turn for music was early indicated by an 
infatuation for die big drum of the band of the Bulls. Both state¬ 
ments now appear to me disputable but, if I exclude my own 
existence, these ate the only facts that have survived from my 
soldiering days. 

Soon after retiring from the Army, Colonel Somerville went 
to live with his father and mother in the Barony of Carbery at 
Drishane, an eighteenth century house he owed to his one 
merchant ancestor, Thomas Somerville bom I 7 2 5 died 1793 - 
This Thomas was ‘the only Somerville who ever succeeded in 
making money or keeping money’. He built a small fleet of 
trading ships, and out of the proceeds gained by trade with 
Spain and other countries he erected a substantial Georgian 
mansion, the windows of which look out over Castlehaven 
harbour and the Atlantic Ocean. 

West Carbery was and is an isolated district. Even to this day 
it is off the beaten track and almost free from the presence of 
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tourists. But the wild scenery of this strip of coastline has a 
character and charm all its own. Its people have absorbed the 
spirit of that charm and they possess courtesy of manner and 
remarkable powers of conversation—gifts notably developed 
in the members of the Somerville and Coghill family that I 
have met. 

In the late nineteen-twenties when I began to pay two and 
sometimes three visits a year to Drishane, life in West Carbery 
was lived at a slower tempo than in the modern world. Punctu¬ 
ality was a matter of no moment. ‘Hoult the train for the lady’, 
was the remark made by die Skibbcrcen station-master to die 
guard. The former had sighted Edith Somerville who was 
driving me in her pony-trap. We were yet a long way off, the 
trap dangerously swerving past ass-carts and pedestrians; hens 
and dogs scattering before us; the cob going at full gallop. The 
one daily train to Cork was despicably late as regards the hour 
of departure, but it was faithfully held for the departing 
stranger. ‘God’s time. New Time, Old Time, I never can keep 
any of them.’ Thus an old woman from Glanmirc cheerfully 
disposed of this obsession of the modem world. 

In die opening chapters of Wheel-tracks Edith tells of her 
childhood and of her village, Castletownshend, which is 
perched on an almost perpendicular hill that falls away from 
the walls of the Drishane garden. 

This house, and its forerunner, for there is scarcely a bouse in 
Ireland that did not towards the middle of the eighteenth century 
supplant an earlier rival, have between them seen eight genera¬ 
tions of die same family come, and stay, and go, decently, and in 
a neighbourly and respectable manner. Its outward aspect with 
its severe, grey, weather-slated walls, and Georgian windows 
offers no compromise to beauty, and makes no secret of its con¬ 
tempt for picturesquencss. Even the ivy that now covers nearly 
all its walls is a comparatively modem innovation, and was, in 
less effete times, strictly limited to a mutton-chop whisker on 
either side of the hall-door. But even as it is said that there is no 
love so deep as diat which is given to a plain woman, so is the 
love that this plain old house has known how to inspire in its 
children 
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If the word ‘plain’ means ugly this adjective is in my opinion 
wrongly chosen. Drishane has dignity and spaciousness, its 
interior possesses original character; and it is not disfigured by 
a basement, as is the case with many Irish country houses. 

Edith Somerville was educated at home, taught by a series 
of imported governesses and then studied for two terms at 
Alexandra College, Dublin. She was a decidedly high spirited 
child, the darling of her grandfather who, as long as he lived in 
patriarchal fashion with his descendants at Drishane, adored 
her and called her ‘Babs’. But ‘Babs’ did not, it appears, belong 
to the category of meek, blameless children so much appreci¬ 
ated by parents of the Victorian era. For one thing ‘Babs* loved 
practical jokes as is shown by the following tale which Edith 
told me of her childhood. 

At the age of seven, she went to stay at Woodhill, near Cork, 
with the Penroses.* It was her first visit away from home, but 
that event docs not seem to have awed her into good behaviour. 
One afternoon a young contemporary, Fanny Penrose, ‘swag¬ 
gered into the conservatory wearing a beautiful pleated silk 
dress.’ The swagger roused an impish demon in Babs who 
promptly turned the garden hose upon that immaculate frock 
with such effect the dripping child fled roaring to her governess. 

I believe other pranks of a similar land were played 
by Babs and her brother Aylmer. But let the following 
information be regarded as a plea in defence of Babs. Colonel 
Cameron Somerville told me that when die elder children of 
the family learned to read, they were made to study Line upon 
Line, A Child’s Guide to Knowledge and Little Arthurs History 
of England . Passages in these mawkish books exhorting the 
young to lead an amiable and blameless life were a direct incite¬ 
ment to naughtiness on the part of spirited characters. How 
children escaped from becoming ‘limbs of Satan’ after a study 
of such works is one of those mysteries it is wiser not to attempt 
to penetrate. 

But for light relief, or rather to keep die children quiet on 
wet days, they were directed by authority to study the bound 

* They were great friends of the Somervilles, Their ancestors, well-known 
Quakers in the seventeen-nineties, introduced the craft of the famous Waterford 
On* rv-q* tn Sou Vm 
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volumes of Punch in which were Leech’s famous drawings. 
These roused Babs’s keen interest, she copied them; and 
possibly they helped to sow the seed of her later ambition to 
become an artist. 

It was from her mother, Adelaide (tenth daughter of Admiral 
Sir Josiah Coghill Bart.), that Edith Somerville is said to have 
inherited her literary feeling, keen sense of humour and gift for 
picturesque statements. Adelaide is described by her daughter 
as being: ‘tall beyond the average—even in these days of tall 
women she would have held her own. Were I to repeat the 
descriptions that her contemporaries have given me, it would 
seem that she had been created to be the inspiration of the 
Romance Writers of her day—big blue eyes, brilliant colour¬ 
ing, brown hair with a lovely ripple in it. ... She was ‘of that 
race of professional mothers that seem to have been the special 
product of the Victorian age; mothers who took seriously their 
trade as such, and devoted themselves unflinchingly to their 
offspring’. 

When a young subaltern, her father had fought hi the 
Crimean war and had displayed considerable courage hi several 
major engagements. Yet lie has been described as “The gentlest 
crayture ever came hito a house’. Edith only rarely spoke of 
‘Papa’. It seemed that die two strong influences hi her early life 
were her modier and grandfather. She wrote of him: 

When wc were children, my grandfather was our standard of 
greatness and splendour. He was known all through the country 
as ‘The Big Master’, and the title seemed to us entirely appro¬ 
priate. I used sometimes, hi my more serious moments, to try 
and visualize Heaven, and in my conception of the Almighty 
there was always—as I used to say to myself—‘Agre at look of 
Grandpapa.’ He was exactly six foot high, and, for all his many 
years, ne stood as straight as a whip. He always wore—very 
slightly on one side, as became one who had been a ‘blood’ hi his 
day at Oxford—a low crowned black silk hat, with a very wide 
brim, under which his silver hair curled beautifully. He was clcan- 
shaved, save for small, piebald whiskers, and he wore high, and 
knife-edged, stand up collars, and a broad black tic, tied in a very 
neat bow. The collars grew on his shirts, which had rigid and 
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shining fronts, and he slept in his day shirt, and put on a clean one 
every morning. This we knew, and spoke of with bated breath! 
It was awful and had something Jove-like about it. 

‘The Big Master’ taught his small granddaughter to ride and 
did much to inculcate in the child the spirit of courage and 
independence that was a notable feature of her character in 
adult life. 

Every morning [Edith wrote] as the clock struck nine Grand¬ 
papa took liis stand in front of the ‘prayer table’, and I beside him, 
holding his hand, with my father on the other side holdin g my 
left hand. It was a place of honour. I despised my brothers who 
stood with my mother at one side, facing the servants on the 
other. I have said ‘prayers’, but it was always the same prayer, and 
it began, as I then believed with the enigmatic announcement: 

‘The Lord abroad is safe to die beginning of this day. Let us 
therefore give thanks for this and all His Mercies.’ 

Since then I have learned that this was no more than a statement 
that the Lord had brought us safe to the beginning of the day, 
which, one would have said, was self-evident, but Grandpapa 
informed us of it every morning with his eyes shut, and his 
thumb in the Manual of Devotion which he never opened. 

The psychologist will note the importance of the effect on 
character that, in an age when women were regarded as inferior 
in nearly every respect to men, the little girl, Edith Somerville, 
held first place in die family, stood between her father and 
grandfather at die solemn moment of Family Prayers. Though 
not in reality ‘the heir apparent’, she was placed in that position 
during that impressive time in childhood of Daily Worship, 
and thus, perhaps, received the auto-suggestion that she should, 
with such responsibilities, do well in the world and be a credit 
to the name she bore. The ‘professional mother’s’ unflinching 
devotion to the training of her offspring was no doubt the 
corrective influence which prevented Edith from becoming a 
spoiled, conceited child through ‘Grandpapa’s* adoration, and 
his giving her the position of privilege. His wife, who had 
started life as a Miss Townshend, was also a member of this 
patriarchal establishment. 
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Of the younger generation Edith seems to have been first 
favourite with ‘Grandmama’ Somerville, of whom she wrote, 
‘I can remember her only as an invalid, who ruled the house¬ 
hold, through her Grand Vizier and housekeeper, Mrs Kerr, 
from b ehin d the Purdah screen of ill-health.’ Grandmama 
(bom in 1787) had been ‘a Beauty of the Court of the Regent’ 
though her family’s home was in Castletownshend. She used to 
let her little granddaughter play with her trinket box, and 
presented her with ‘pretty and fanciful’ gifts from it ‘that I 
seem to have lost with all possible celerity’. During her child¬ 
hood little Edith was a tomboy who cared for none of these 
things. 

Certain facts in her early history seem to explain why in her 
adult life she was a pronounced feminist and evaded the career 
of matrimony. 

A relative of hers informed me that her parents longed for an 
heir to the estate. Providence inconsiderately presented them 
with a girl as their first-bom. It is probable that her sub¬ 
conscious mind was motivated by the parental dream of ‘Heir 
Somerville’. So she had to be a success in order to fulfil it. 
‘Grandpapa’s’ favouritism must have encouraged the idea. It 
was, therefore, to be expected that hers was a passionate love of 
the land and of die big house, Drishanc. She used to call her 
nephew, Desmond, who inherited it in 1942, ‘my boy’, and 
she informed me that for her he was always the chosen one 
among her four married brodiers’ descendants. 

There was a gap of at least ten years between herself and her 
only sister, Hildegarde. The births of four brothers followed 
hen in fairly rapid succession. One died in infancy. But it 
seemed that, she as ‘heir’ driven by the parental dream, had to 
prove herself superior to those three of her five brothers 
(Cameron, Boyle and Aylmer) who were her principal play¬ 
mates during her childhood. Hence her masculine ambition 
and her unwearying and lifelong industry. It is signifi¬ 
cant that from her youth onwards she customarily wore a 
white collar, fie, shirt-blouse and tailor-made coat and skirt. 
This male uniform (collar, tie and shirt) was not abandoned 
even in old age when she greatly disliked the prevailing fashion 
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—young girls, or elderly, stout women who, regardless of their 
figures, wore long trousers, or ‘shorts’ at tennis matches. 
Paradoxically, Edith was endowed with real feminine charm. 
She enjoyed men’s company; and when she was in the seventies 
and eighties, 1 have been a witness of her almost flirtatious 
passages with more than one of them; and in such encounters 
she displayed supremely the grace and wit of her class and era— 
ladies of a nineteenth-century Ireland. 

* * * 

Colonel and Mrs Somerville seem to have considered that 
their elder daughter’s education was complete after instruction 
received from a series of governesses and two terms spent by 
her attending lectures at Alexandra College, Dublin. But she 
regarded it as sadly incomplete. The love of her life was 
painting and she longed to become an art student. She came of 
what has been described as ‘a severe and heavy family of sons’. 
Her parents were spending so much money on their education 
and on the alleviation of distress among the poor in West 
Carbcry during the hungry eighteen-eighties, that they had 
none to spare for the further education of a daughter. But 
Edith had a strong will, and no doubt by persistent persecution 
of her good-natured parents persuaded them to send her to 
study art, first at Dusscldorf, and then for a while in Paris. She 
worked at the studios of Colarossi and D 61 fecluse, and she 
visited for a term the Royal Westminster School of Art, Lon¬ 
don. In 1884 her mother escorted her to the supposedly 
depraved city of Paris. ‘A few weeks of the rigours of a cheap 
hotel seem to have been enough to satisfy Mrs Somerville s 
conscience.’ This chaperone then deserted her charge and fled 
back to Carbery. 

It is difficult for the present generation of women to picture 
the enclosed life of the young lady of the late Victorian era. 
Even in the matter of clothes she was heavily enclosed, bur¬ 
dened by a weight of material. In the early eighteen-eighties, 
young women wore skirts so long that the hem picked up a 
thick coating of mud or dust from the road, and it was a toil to 
brush off the adhesive earth. Even more trammeling was ‘the 
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Sunday best’, as such costumes were sometimes then described. 
They consisted of more than one petticoat, of voluminous and 
trailing skirts: and to add to their unhygienic discomfort, a 
large hump called ‘the bustle’ was hung on behind. 

The cell-like imprisonment of the soft young’ body on a 
warm summer’s day has been feelingly described by Edith. 
‘The waistband, no more than twenty inches, had to be en¬ 
dured. So also had the padded excrescence, like the hump of a 
camel that lias slipped astern, that radiated heat through the 
victim’s already over-heated frame ...’ 

That ‘padded excrescence’ and the voluminous skirts did not 
prevent Edith and her friends from occasionally casting dignity 
to the winds and (elders not being present) indulging in sport 
even when wearing their ‘Sunday best’ or ‘glad rags’. On one 
such occasion Edith and those she called her ‘fellow roughs’ 
were engaged with their terriers in a rat hunt. The scene was a 
large bam. 

‘Ethel Penrose,’ she said, ‘suddenly screamed “Run girls, 
run! Fetch the dogs”.’ 

The scream was justified. A rat was trapped in the cage-like 
bustle that hung on to her skirt behind. Her companions, help¬ 
less with laughter, gave no assistance. But panic produced 
super-activity. Heedless of the disintegrating effect on her 
beautiful skirt, Ethel managed to work the ‘padded excres¬ 
cence’ round her hips from her hinder parts. Once it was in a 
frontal position, she bravely pressed it closely against her 
person until the dogs came. Then her fingers tore open the 
bustle and the imprisoned rat escaped only to meet its end in 
the jaws of the terriers. 

I may seem to dwell too long on the clothes worn by Edith 
before mentioning her eventful first meeting with her cousin 
Violet Martin. But die clothes were the outward sign of a 
general oppression or suppression of die spirited young spinster 
of the human species—a condition upheld and encouraged by 
the conventionally-minded matrons of the time. 

★ * * 

Irish Memories by E. CE. Somerville opens with the history of 
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her collaborator's family. The Martins of Ross had come to 
Ireland with Strongbow, and had lived since the mid dle of the 
fifteenth century on a beautiful old Irish estate by Ross Lake 
in West Galway. The book contains portraits of numerous 
relatives, men and women of character, clever, witty, and 
many of them according to English standards extremely odd. 
The writer tells of ‘Cousin Nannie’, Violet Martin’s mother. 
She had a keen sense of the ridiculous, and a singularly s mall 
and well-shaped foot on which the shoe-strings had - a habit of 
coming untied. 

She returned to her family one day and related with joy how, 
as she passed a cabstand, her shoelace had become unfastened, 
and how she had then asked a cabman to tie it for her. She 
thanked him with her usual and special skill in such matters, 
and, as she slowly moved away, she was pleased to hear her 
cabman remark to a fellow: 

‘That’s a dam pleashant owld heifer!’ 

And the response of the fellow: 

‘Ah, Shakespeare says, “ye’ll know a rale lady when ye see 
her”.’ 

With Edith Somerville Mrs Martin shared a common 
ancestor; namely Charles Bushe, a Lord Chief Justice of Ireland 
who was famed for his wit. Violet, her eleventh daughter, 
certainly inherited it; and through her father, James Martin of 
Ross, she was endowed with a sense of fun and other gifts. But 
the gift for literary expression, both for herself and Edith only 
devdoped after the two cousins came to know each other at 
the respective ages of twenty-eight and twenty-five. Their 
epoch-making first meeting took place in Castietownshend, 
County Cork, in the year 1886, ‘and almost immediately they 
were aware that Chance or Fate, had done them a good turn, 
and that to the marriage of two minds there would be no 
impediment’. Before meeting her cousin, Martin’s life had been 
passed in Dublin and County Galway. 

Riding and drawing were Edith’s first interests. At die age 
of four she was placed by grandpapa on a wild cob. The cob 
ran away; the lime bundle stuck on until the charger became 
entangled in the ropes of a swing. A moment later he was 
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rolling on his off-side and the four year old child, still enveloped 
in a rug, was rolling beside him on the grass. 

Unhurt, Edith enjoyed the fun. She was promptly dosed 
with port-winc-negus and she shared this drink with her two- 
year-old brother who had merely been a witness of the scene. 
Then their mother, who was always terrified of horses, had 
them both put to bed ‘probably drunk*. 

This adventure only stimulated equestrian ambition. Edith 
Somerville was the first woman M.F.H. in Ireland. Who’s 
Who records her tenure of office as follows: ‘Master of the 
West Carbery Fox Hounds 1903-8; re-established West Car- 
bery Fox Hounds May 1912. M.F.H. 1912-19.’ In Irish Mem¬ 
ories she tells of some of her experiences when she hunted over 
drat most difficult country for rider and horse, the steep, rocky 
hills of Carbery. At the age of forty-four (1903), she took over 
die Mastership of die West Carbery pack from her brodier, 
Aylmer, of whom it was said diat among the country pcoplp 
‘he was the king of the world for them! If he rode his horses 
into their beds they’d ask no better.’ 

But the best pages hi diis book arc those which tell of Martin 
Ross and record a perfect friendship. Martin Ross also followed 
the hounds. Extremely short-sighted she faced her fences widi 
the courage of a Hon. Slim and delicate, she was an invalid for 
years as the result of a hunting accident. It was during diat time 
of much suffering that their famous Irish R.M. stories were 
written. ‘The Spartan Boy never suppressed his wolf more 
gallandy dian did Martin Ross, indomitably brave, inveter- 
ately gay and light-hearted. One day in Skibbcrccn, the capital 
of Carbery, she received a fitting benediction from a beggar- 
woman. 

‘ “Sure ye’re always laughing. That ye may laugh in the sight 
of the Glory of Heaven”. 

But laughter is occasionally the brave escape from tears. 
There was a latent strain of pessimism in Martin’s nature. It 
imparted power and occasionally harshness to her writing. 

Edith always called her by her surname. Only a brief account 
of her early life may here be given. 

Her father, James, had four daughters by his first marriage. 
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He was a widower of forty when he first met Iris second wife, 
Miss Anna Selina Fox. She was then two and twenty. Near the 
end of March, 1844, they were married in Dublin. A month 
later on their arrival in Co. Galway, their tenants met their 
carriage some two miles from Ross. It was drawn home by 
them, while the bonfires blazed at the gates and at the hall door. 

In the tragic years of Famine during ’46, ’47, ’48 Martin’s 
father and mother stood by the starving people and gave more 
than they could well spare for the alleviation of distress in the 
locality. The’memory of those ghastly times was still vivid in 
their minds when their daughter (Martin Ross) was born in 
June 1862. She was christened Violet Florence, by her mother’s 
cousin, Lord Plunket, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, in the 
drawing-room at Ross. The vessel employed for the rite was 
a silver slop-basin! Later the baby’s foster mother had her 
baptized by a priest. 

She spent ten years in her Co. Galway home. On her father’s 
death her mother went to live in Dublin and her eldest brother, 
Robert, sought a livelihood in London, where he wrote for 
die press. 

Sixteen years later in 1888 Mrs Martin and Violet came back 
to Ross. At first they lived in five rooms of the Big House, 
and we learn from Irish Memories of Violet's hard work and 
struggle to bring some kind of order into this neglected place. 
Eventually, her efforts were rewarded, and the friendship and 
loyalty of some of her father’s old tenants greatly contributed 
to the pleasure of living in what had been to her, during her 
youth in Dublin, the home of her dreams. 

Following their first meeting at Castletownshend, Edith and 
she paid each other many visits and spent holidays together on 
the Continent. After her mother’s death in the early years of 
the century, she resided at Drishane. 

As a child, Martin Ross was an omniverous reader. It has 
been said of her home-life that ‘hers was a background of 
scholarship which was denied to her cousin Edith’. The latter 
had a ‘a happy childhood full of horses, dogs and boats and 
dangers’. 



CHAPTER 2 


TWO IRISH COUSINS 

“TB style c’est l’liomme mcnie.’ The style is the man him- 
I self, or as the Bible tells us, ‘By their works ye shall know 
*— /them.’ So I shall now tell of the works of Somerville 
and Ross. 

In 1942 Miss Elizabeth Hudson published a Bibliography of 
the first editions of the books of Somerville and Ross. But only 
three hundred copies of this Bibliography were printed and 
these were sold in the United States. 

It opens with the facsimile of a letter written in Edith 
Somerville’s strong and picturesque handwriting and rims as 
follows: 

3 July 38 Drishanc 

Skibberecn 
Co. Cork 
Ireland 

My dear Elizabeth, 

I want to thank you for enlightening me on what it is to be a 
Book Collector, and further, as to the uses to one of that high 
calling of a Bibliography. 

You have even attempted to itemize for me the points in a 
First Edition that are held to be Necessary to Salvation. 

And you have taught me kindly, yet pitilessly, how insignifi¬ 
cant are tire words of an Author as compared with the quality of 
tlie paper on which they are printed. 

Like the devils I believe and tremble. 

But ignorant as I still am, I can at least appreciate the beauty of 
the Royal Blue—the ancient national colour of my native country 
—which clothes your learned findings and my faltering comments 
on these books of Martin Ross and mine; and I may say truth¬ 
fully, with John Gilpin, that we little dreamt, when we set out, of 
tunning such a rig I 

Affectionately, 

E. OR, Somprvill'* 
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Miss Hudson roused the pietistic wrath of a critic who 
reviewed her Bibliography in a London literary paper. Her 
offence was that of quoting a remark from a letter written by 
an enthusiastic reader of Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. The 
offending passage was: 

‘You two ladies have Shakespeare huddled into a comer, 
screaming for mercy.’ 

The critic solemnly expressed the opinion that a contemptible 
ignorance was shown by the bibliographer in comparing the 
Somerville and Ross stories to the works of the great William 
Shakespeare, and the reviewer made it painfully clear that Miss 
Hudson was guilty of blasphemy. 

Can a lack of a sense of humour go further? 

The list of Somerville-Ross publications is considerable. 
They are in 29 volumes. Their first novel, An Irish Cousin, 
appeared in 1889 and the last book under their signature was 
published by Methuen in 1949. 

The following information is obtained from the title page 
of their first novel: 

An Irish Cousin. By Geilles Herring and Martin Ross. 

In two volumes. Publishers, Richard Bentley and Son, 1889. 
Price £2. 2. o. 

The edition consisted of 500 copies. Author’s note: 

This, our first book was begun on October 4, 1887, and was 
inspired by the ambition to write what was then described as a 
‘Shilling Shocker’. This presently faded, and, little as we may have 
achieved it, an ideal of Art then rose for us, far and faint as the 
half moon, and often like her, hidden in clouds, yet never quite 
lost or forgotten. ... It is possibly worthy of mention that the 
mothers of the two 'commencing authors’ held, very firmly with 
the convention of their period, that to write for publication— 
and possibly payment—was a pursuit not to be approved of for 
jeunes filles bien dl&vdes, and they insisted on the concealment of 
a fact that they considered to be discreditable, if not disreputable. 
... Not until it had received a baptism of approval in the Specta¬ 
tor, from the kind pen of C.L.G., that was as unexpected as it was 
encouraging, did our parents feel that it might be alluded to 
without sh->mp, 
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In this connection it may be recorded that when the 2nd 
Edition, also of 500 copies, appeared, the name ‘Geilles 
Herring’ was, without reference to E. CE. S., ‘changed to the 
more elegant soubriquet of “Viva Graham”, “Grilled Her¬ 
ring”, having—not without justification—been assumed to be 
one of the names of its authors. Thenceforth my signature has 
been as at present.’ 

A revised and considerably improved edition of An Irish 
Cousin was republished fourteen years later. There are crudities 
even in this version. The end of the book seems to be a con¬ 
cession to Victorian sentimentality. As the authors are women 
it is curious that they arc least interesting in their handling of 
the principal female character while they succeed quite admir¬ 
ably in regard to two male characters, those of Willie and his 
father Dominick. The weak and charming Willie, who is 
trapped in an entanglement with a peasant girl, is true and life¬ 
like in his individuality. But his melancholy half-mad father 
dominates the story. The character of this doomed man is a 
great and unforgettable creation. The latter half of the book in 
its atmosphere and treatment of Dominick, reveals a gift of 
creative imagination akin to that of the Brontes. But unlike the 
work of Charlotte Bronte, the dialogue is not stilted; the 
Somervillc-Ross sense of humour is evident in it: their scenes 
of comedy at social gatherings arc an effective background to 
the tragedy. 

An Irish Cousin is an unusual achievement when die conven¬ 
tional Victorian surroundings of the authors are recalled. The 
parental shock-reactions at the idea of their daughters’ expres¬ 
sing themselves in print, illustrated what ‘Geilles Herring and 
Martin Ross were up against as ‘commencing audiors’. 

Fortunately Mrs Somerville and Mrs Martin had a divine 
sense of humour, and diis gift enabled its possessors to over¬ 
come conventional fears even in what might be described as the 
Dark Ages for women, the Victorian era. As the years passed, 
though uncompromising critics of the stories published, drey 
became very proud of dreir daughters’ literary success, and each 
of the two claimed the greater share of it for her own child. 

In Naboth’s Vineyard was published by Spencer Blackett in 
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1891. The authors parted with all the rights of this book. Its 
subject is Irish peasant life; it is not on the same level as their 
other novels. But it ran into at least three editions, possibly 
became of the story-tellers’ power to hold the attention of 
their readers to the end. 

There followed two short and entertaining travel books, 
Through Connemara in a Governess Cart published 1892 and 
In the Vine Country published 1893. 

Of the illustrations in the first-named book Edith wrote: 

This was one of those expeditions whose fortunes in print are 
made by its misfortunes in fact. My sketches were, without my 
permission, altered, and adapted to the supposed taste of the 
patrons of‘The Lady’s Pictorial’ by an artist unknown to me, and 
I must record my regret that my drawing of the then resident 
Galway beggar dwarf (described in the text as ‘the appalling 
presence of a seventy-year-old nightmare of two-foot-nothing’ 
well known as ‘Judy from Menlo’) was vetoed by the Editor, 
Mr Gibbons, as being calculated to shock ‘delicate ladies’. 

Though technical faults have been noted by the critic in the 
E. (E. Somerville drawings of country people, they have a 
candour and vitality that, no doubt in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, distressed conventionally minded people. When I was 
staying with Edith and working in her studio, I sometimes 
noticed that, during moments of reflection, she drew feces, 
figures or caricatures. Again I noted that if held up at some 
point in her writing, she turned to the drawing of dogs, heads 
of horses and faces of human beings usually on odd pieces of 
paper afterwards thrown into the waste-paper basket. It was 
relaxation for her to draw, it was work to write. 

On her natal day, 2 May 1946, she reversed the usual custom 
that governs birthdays and made me a present of a copy of 
Through Connemara in a Governess Cart. This book had gone out 
of print when I was about two years old, so I read it then for the 
first time. She described the gift as ‘Nonsense written by two 
light-hearted girls'. But it is something more than nonsense; in 
it are quaint and originally expressed descriptions of Conne¬ 
mara landscape, and a subtle wit is displayedin the presentation 

BS C 
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of the manners of travellers at hotels, in the character sketches 
of the country people and an impoverished landowner who 
struggled to keep up ‘the Big House 5 by having paying guests. 

The Real Charlotte belongs to the same period as this travel 
book. It was published in 1894 and took about three years to 
write, partly, I drink, because dre two cousins were engaged on 
odrer work and also because for several mondrs at a time during 
diose years, diey were separated from each other. Eidier they 
were staying in odier peoples’ houses or Martin was living at 
her home in Co. Galway. 

The action of dre story of The Real Charlotte passes in 
Dublin and the west of Ireland, and the lovely lake scenery 
near the Martins’ house, Ross, is a feature of the narrative. 

At the opening of the book there are clearly Sunday school 
reminiscences of Violet Martin in the description of the adven¬ 
tures of Francic, the heroine, who began her career in Dublin. 
But later in die novel I have noted the work of Edith Somer¬ 
ville in the building up of diis immortal character—common 
yet lovely and utterly pathetic in die grip of a ruthless fate. 
Certainly she is die creation of the two cousins. 

Sentimental Victorian reviewers were gready shocked by 
The Real Charlotte and greeted the first appearance of diis three 
volume novel (published by Ward and Downey, 31s. 6d.) with 
extreme disapproval. One of them described it as ‘unladylike’ 
another as ‘repulsive and disgusting’. In the Bibliography 
Dr Somerville remarks, ‘I will now add die opinion of one of 
our cousins offered shortly after its publication. On being 
appealed to, she replied, widi calm finality: “I do not like the 
book. It is all curses and dirty kitchens.’’ ’ 

But taste soon changed, and even at that time die more 
intelligent critics, such as Andrew Lang and others, were deeply 
impressed by it, which, as the Bibliography tells us, has ‘gone 
into very many editions.’ Writing in 1936 of Irish Literature, 
Stephen Gwynn described The Real Charlotte as ‘probably the 
most powerful novel of Irish life ever written.’ 

The plot of this book is of no great consequence. The story 
depends on a conflict of character and clash of wills. 

Francie Fitzpatrick, the young cousin of Charlotte Mullen, 
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though occasionally silly and vulgar, yet has a simplicity that 
added to a naive charm instantly wins the reader s affections. 
She fascinates men of varied characters, the philosophic Dysart, 
the flippant young subaltern, Hawkins, and the good-looking, 
extravagant land-agent, Lambert, who is married to ‘a woman 
of the turkey-hen type 5 . Though well off, Mrs Lambert could 
boast as her only extravagance, a Maltese terrier, and a shelf of 
patent medicines. But the central character in the story is 
Charlotte Mullen, an unscrupulous, middle-aged woman, who 
has affinities with La Cousine Bette, the principal figure in 
Balzac’s fine novel of that name to whom some critics have 
compared her. (Edith Somerville told me that her cousin and 
she had not read any of Balzac’s novels at the time this book 
was written.) When moving in society Charlotte has a rough 
geniality and assumes an air of good nature. Yet, like Cousine 
Bette, Charlotte is a scheming, calculating woman. As in the 
case of her French sister, she has an absorbing passion for a man 
(Lambert who eventually marries Francie) and also the craving 
for land which is for the Irish farmer so masterful a passion. 
Her vindictiveness in regard to her pretty, thoughtless cousin 
is powerfully treated; and the peasant world, and the world of 
the big country houses in Ireland during the last century, are 
presented with extraordinary vividness and truth. The story 
travels swiftly onward through the interplay of character to a 
profoundly moving climax which, when it arrives, is as in¬ 
evitable as it is shattering to the reader. 

The second chapter introduces Charlotte; and the reader will 
appreciate the many little details by which the slatternliness of 
the household and the robust unscrupulousness of the central 
figure are brought out: 

The east wind was crying round a small house in the outskirts 
of an Irish country town. At nightfall it had stolen across the 
grey expanse of Lough Moyle, and given its first shudder among 
the hollies and laurestinas that hid the lower windows of Tally 
Ho lodge from the too curious passer-by, and at about two 
o’clock of the November night it was howling so inconsolably 
in the great tunnel of the kitchen chimney, that Norry the Boat, 
sitting on a heap of turf by the kitchen fire drew her shawl closer 
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about her shoulders, and thought gruesomely of the Banshee. She 
put back the locks of greyish-red hair that hung over her forehead, 
and crouching over the fireplace, she took out of the embers a 
broken-nosed tea-pot, and proceeded to pour from it a mug of 
tea black with long stewing. She had taken a few sips of it when 
a bell rang startlingly in the passage outside, jarring the silence of 
the house with its sharp outcry. [The summons is from Charlotte 
who is in a bedroom watching over her dying cousin, and making 
sure through such watching, that the money and house arc left to 
herself only and no portion to Francic, the old woman’s other 
relation.] Miss Charlotte walked with a heavy step to the fire¬ 
place. A lamp was burning dully on a table at the foot of an old- 
fashioned bed, and the high footboard threw a shadow that made 
it difficult to sec the occupant of the bed. It was an ordinary little 
shabby bedroom, the ceiling seamed with cracks, bulged down 
till it nearly touched the canopy of the bed. The wall paper had a 
pattern of blue flowers on a yellowish background; over the 
chimney shelf a filmy antique mirror looked strangely refined in 
the company of the Christmas cards and discoloured photographs 
that leaned against it. There was no sign of poverty, but every¬ 
thing was dingy, everything was tasteless, from the worn 
Kidderminster carpet to the illuminated text that was pinned to 
the wall facing the bed. Miss Charlotte gave the fire a frugal poke, 
and lit a candle in the flame provoked from the sulky coals. In 
doing so some ashes became embedded in the grease, and taking 
a hair-pin from the ponderous mass of brown hair that was piled 
on the back of her head, she began to scrape the candle dean. 
Probably at no moment of her forty years of life had Miss Char¬ 
lotte Mullen looked more startlingly plain than now, as she stood, 
her squat figure draped in a magenta flannel dressing gown, and 
the candle light shining upon her face. The night of watching had 
left its traces upon even the opaque skin. The lines about her 
prominent mouth and chin were deeper than usual; her broad 
cheeks had a flabby pallor, only her eyes were bright and untired, 
and the thick yellow white hand that manipulated the hair-pin 
was as deft as it was wont to be. When the flame burned clearly 
she took the candle to the bedside, and, bending down, held it 
close to the face of the old woman who was lying there. The eyes 
opened and turned towards the overhanging face; small, dim, blue 
eyes full of the stupor of illness, looking out of the pathetically 
commonplace little old face with a far-away perplexity. ‘Was that 
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Francie that was at the door?’ she said in a drowsy voice that had in 
it the lagging drawl of intense weakness. [But Charlotte tries to 
distract the patient's attention to her cats fearing that Francic will 
benefit by the will to her own loss.] ‘Why doesn’t Francie come 
in?’ murmured the old woman again in the fragmentary, un¬ 
inflected voice that seemed hardly spared from the unseen battle 
widi death.’ [So it runs on until die last paragraph of the chap ter 
when Charlotte wins her initial success and keeps Francic out of 
her share in the inheritance.] 

Charlotte took her right hand and laid it on the cat’s brindled 
back. It rested there, unconscious, for some seconds, while the 
two women looked on in silence, and then the fingers drooped 
and contracted like a bird’s claw, and the moaning ceased. There 
was at the same time a spasmodic movement of the gathered-up 
knees, and a sudden rigidity fell upon the small insignificant face. 

Norry the Boat threw herself on her knees with a howl, and 
began to pray loudly. At the sound the cat leaped to the floor, and 
the hand that had been placed upon him in the only farewell his 
mistress was to take, dropped stiffly on the bed. Miss Charlotte 
snatched up the candle, and. held it close to her aunt’s face. There 
was no mistaking what she saw there, and, putting down the 
candle again, she plucked a large silk handkerchief from her 
pocket, and, with some hideous preliminary heavings of her 
shoulders, burst into transports of noisy grief. 

The reader must not be misled by this one quotation which 
describes a sombre scene. The Real Charlotte is notable for its 
light and shade, beauty and ugliness, humour and sadness. Life 
is like that. But so few realistic writers present it thus in its 
wholeness. 

A literary critic wrote reproachfully that ‘the plot me¬ 
anders’, so does life. Nowhere in the Somerville and Ross works 
will die reader find ‘well made plots’ like those of Sardou, 
which are theatrical and effective, but remote from reality. 

In December 1945, an Irishman of great critical ability who 
had considerable knowledge of modem and continental litera¬ 
ture told me that he had just read The Real Charlotte, and he 
then exclaimed ‘My God such a book! It is the finest literary 
work that has ever come out of Ireland. The incredible pene¬ 
tration and observation of character ...* He ran on in further 
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more detailed appreciation, and his was the voice of the 
younger generation. Fifty-three years had passed since The 
Real Charlotte was first published, yet it had the power to 
stagger and startle a modern and extremely sophisticated mind 
with the unerring truth of its realism and its knowledge of 
human nature. 

Strong was the creative impulse felt by the two collaborators 
in the early nineties when tills novel came into being. They 
were in the best of health and care-free. So it is not sur¬ 
prising to learn that the writing of this powerful and tragic 
book gave to Edith and Martin some of the happiest hours in 
their lives. I obtained this information from die surviving 
partner. 

Beggars on Horseback (a riding tour in North Wales) appeared 
in 1895 following The Real Charlotte. ‘The Beggars , as Edith 
used to call this book, is superb entertainment. Apt phrases 
recall to the reader fond memories of travel—as for instance 
‘the pale phantom of yesterday’s coffee’ served up for dinner at 
a country hotel. 

There was a gap of more dian two years before The Silver 
Fox, was published (October 1897). During some of that time 
Edith and Violet Martin were certainty busy hunting widi the 
West Carbcry Fox Hounds. (Aylmer Somerville was Master of 
die pack from 1891 to 1903.) 

Edith said diat in die week diis short novel appeared the 
hounds found and hunted a silver-grey fox. It was on Friday, 
die thirteendi of the month. ‘We lost the fox in a quarry hole— 
in which a man’s body had been recendy found—and cut two 
horses badly. But the book has not shared this ill-luck.’ 

In his autobiography Arnold Bennett wrote that ‘ The Silver 
Fox by E. (E. Somerville and Martin Ross is widiin its limits, 
a perfect novel. The style exhibits a meticulous care not sur¬ 
passed by that of Henry James. It actually repays a technical 
analysis. It is as carefully worded as good verse. There is a 
reason for every comma, and the place of every preposition and 
conjunction. All prose which pretends to be artistic should be 
as meticulous as this. Yet in fact the quality is almost unknown. 
Except in Henry James and Pater I know of no modem prose 
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of which it can he said that the choice and position of every 
word and stop has been the subject of separate consideration.’ 

There is no more for me to add to the verdict passed by this 
authority beyond a fact that may interest believers in The 
Silver Fox ill luck. A year after the book was published on 
1 November 1898, Martin Ross met with a disastrous hunting 
accident which bruised her spine. It was several years before she 
could be said to have regained such strength as had been hers. 

The third story in Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. Lad been 
completed before Martin’s accident. For two months after it 
she could not lift her hand. Edith told me of her astonishing 
pluck and powers of concentration in the latter half of that 
black November. She was in pain and she could not write. But 
she could criticize, and insisted on having the draft of the 
fourth story ‘The Waters of Strife’, read out to her. ‘Again and 
again she said, “that won’t do.” ’ And they revised and revised 
the writing, until at last this fastidious critic was satisfied. 

The twelve stories in the first ‘R.M.’ book kept the two 
authors ‘desperately at work until the beginning of August 
1899’. These were commissioned and had to be sent in monthly 
instalments to the Badminton Magazine. They were illustrated 
by E. (E. S. It is a remarkable instance of the power of mind 
over body that the most popular book of light comedy by 
Somerville and Ross should have been written when ‘Martin 
hardly knew what it was to be out of suffering’. Edith told me 
that they worked at the monthly story for the magazine until 
the very last moment. Then a waiting horseman galloped off 
with the MS. and overtook the custodian of the outgoing mail 
on the road to Skibbereen. 

The ‘R.M.’ series consists of Some Experiences of A11 Irish 
R.M., Further Experiences of an Irish R.M. and In Mr Knox’s 
Country. The three books were published in 1899, 1908 and 
19x5 respectively, and yet they are as fresh in interest to-day 
as when they were first written. Their spontaneous gaiety and 
felicity of expression have led more than one critic to describe 
them as ‘little classics’. Major Yeates, Mrs Knox, Flurry Knox, 
Slipper, the McRorys, the Flynns, Dr Jerome Hickey, and 
Mrs Cadogan, all brilliantly drawn characters, will endure the 
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test of time; and if human beings, in spite of ideologies, retain 
their sense of humour, coming generations will continue to fmd 
pleasure in these lovable people. They are, as I am aware, from 
encounters with their kinsfolk, described with restraint and an 
extraordinary economy of words. In die nineteen-thirties a 
farmer, an inhabitant of West Cork, remarked to me, ‘they are 
the people that tire average fox-hunting farmer meets every 
day of his life’. I know a certain farmer who was not bom 
when Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. was written. But he, or 
so Iris wife told me, is ‘Flurry Knox to the life’. She added, ‘it 
would seem to me necessary for Dr Somerville to have been 
my husband’s daily companion for the last ten years in order so 
accurately to describe every turn and twist in his character and 
speech’. But Somerville and Ross possess other talents besides 
a gift for the portrayal of character; they have in book after 
book, conveyed the atmosphere and landscape of their land, 
interpreted its brooding spirit, making the south and west of 
Ireland come alive as if they were sentient beings. I write out of 
a long experience of all types of days and all weathers in this 
country, and the stranger to it naturally cannot appreciate the 
profound artistry of such writing. 

Some Experiences of an Irish R.M, has been reprinted by 
Messrs Longmans, Green at its original price twenty times. 
Many cheap editions have been issued by Longman and other 
publishers. Its first appearance soon gave rise to legend as to the 
personality of its authors. ‘It was first confidently announced— 
probably fortunately for its sale—that both were men. It was 
their stated on the best authority that one of the writers was “a 
little, old, gentle widowed lady, and the other a young soldier, 
her nephew”. When at last, the regrettable cat was shaken out 
of its bag, it was related of one reader that he admitted to 
having read the stories three times, at varying rates of speed. 
“And then,” he said, “and not till then, thank Heaven! I was 
told the book was written by two women!” ’ 

The Bibliography records die following incident which was 
reported to Edith ‘by an elderly Cabinet Minister’ (the late 
Marquis of Lansdowne) who had been in office during the 
troubled last months of i8qq. 
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The South African War had just made its inauspicious begin¬ 
ning, and Lord Lansdowne, having occasion to see the Prime 
Minister (the late Marquis of Salisbury), went to Iris private 
Room. The Prime Minister was not there. On his desk was an 
open book. The visitor admitted that curiosity impelled him to 
examine it. Just then the Prime Minister returned and advanced 
to his desk. With a guilty look at Iris colleague he swept a news¬ 
paper over the recently published Experiences of an Irish R.M., and 
applied himself to graver matters. ... Later, during the South 
African War, a copy was found in General de Wet’s tent, in one 
of the camps winch he had hastily vacated. 

Slipper, another well-known figure in the R.M. stories, had 
his prototype in real life. Writing of this individual, Edith 
related that ‘Obedient to my summons, he spent a morning of 
wliat was to him bewildering inaction in my studio, and having 
received the usual payment for a day’s work, he decided that 
the ardent gaze I had bent upon him must have been for the 
purpose of future identification. With a low bow, he said, very 
firmly: “We’ll know aiche other agin, Miss!” ’ 

Of In Mr Knox’s Country Edith wrote, ‘This is the third and 
last book to tell of the experiences fortunate and otherwise, of 
Major Yeates, R.M. It is also the last book that Fate permitted 
its authors to write, face to face, in full and free discussion of 
such ideas and suggestions as might offer themselves to either.’ 

This third volume did not have the immediate popular 
success of the two previous ‘R.M.’ books. No doubt the shock 
of the First World War was answerable for such neglect. 
Nevertheless, during the autumn of 1915, letters and messages 
of appreciation and gratitude came to its writers from soldiers 
in the trenches, ‘and gave a pleasure that may be imagined, but 
cannot be told in words’. In one of these letters the message 
came: 

‘Nov. 30, 1915. The first instalment of Mr Knox’s Country 
arrived by the last post, and I have had to swear at C- several 
times for making such a beastly noise over it.’ 

C- and the boy who wrote this were both killed, but not 
before the boy had won the V.C. His mother wrote: 

T hope that when times of sadness come to Miss Somerville 
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she may get consolation from thinking of the people in the 
trenches, but not only in France—to whom she and Martin 
Ross have given the priceless gift of laughter.’ 

It would not be easy to select for an Anthology one or two 
of the eleven stories in Mr Knox’s Country. For all of them are of 
a high standard, more especially in style and verbal felicity. My 
own favourites arc ‘Put Down One and Carry Two’ and 
‘Harrington’s’. But writing in The Irish Times Frank O’Connor 
was critical of ‘the design’ of ‘Harrington’s’. He said: 

*'What seems to have happened is that a collision has occurred 
between a ghost story travelling at sixty miles an hour and a 
funny story riding a bicycle, and there appears little for the 
reader to do but attend the inquest.’ 

It is true that in ‘Harrington’s’ the fun at an Irish auction 
leads up to an episode concerning a ghost, to which the anxiety 
of the participants gives a touch of seriousness. Such sudden 
changes from gay to grave or grave to gay were eminently 
characteristic of life as it was lived in Carbcry at that period. 
Why should what is characteristic be neglected by the story¬ 
teller? Must his composition be all in one key? But abrupt 
changes of mood are met with in localities other than the 
Somerville-Ross country. 

An ordinary and frequent situation of this kind immediately 
occurs to my mind. Even at a funeral in the midst of tragedy 
there is often comedy—particularly when the last Testament 
of the deceased is imparted to the sobbing grief-stricken 
family after the interment. But Frank O’Connor in writing 
about a funeral would, doubtless, for the sake of the story’s 
‘design’ end it at the moment when the weeping family leaves 
the grave and would not add die comedy of the mortified and 
occasionally extremely ‘funny’ reactions of some of the 
mourners when the Will is read. Tearful reflections on the 
virtues of the deceased sometimes change to wrathful, resent¬ 
ful reflections or open denunciation. But according to 
O’Connor’s expressed view such comedy spoils what he re¬ 
gards as so important—the form of the short story. Then, in 
this respect, the Creator of the universe is an incompetent 
author, a flagrant offender in permitting scenes of comedy and 
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tragedy rapidly to succeed each other in the lives of men and 
women. 

In The Spectator E. V. Lucas wrote as follows of a debate on 
the stories of Somerville and Ross: 

I had been reading aloud some of the sketches, and in particular 
‘The House of Fahy’, which I have always held was one of the 
best stories ever written, with a last sentence that no one but a 
professional elocutionist with nerves of steel could possibly 
compass. ... 

And ‘Harringtons’, some one urged. ‘Isn’t that perfect? And it 
has an extra quality, for in addition to all the humour of it, and 
the wonderful picture of a country auction sale it has that tragic 
touch. ... To my mind it is greater than ‘The House of Fahy.’... 

It is of interest to mention the effect of the Somerville-Ross 
books on a worker after the 1939-45 War. The letter from 
which I quote was written by a cultured woman who had 
taken honours in English and Philosophy in St Andrew’s 
University. She was a stranger to Edith and not a country¬ 
woman of hers. 

15 October 194.5 

... I don’t intend to flatter: only to say how enthralled I was 
when I started reading your books about 2 months ago and found 
myself concentrating effortlessly for the first time since 1939. 

I proceeded to war-time London to help run ships and did no 
reading at all,—the Irish R.M. and Iris circle were neglected. It’s 
awful to think that I might have been polished off without having 
finished even one short story. 

However, one Sat. evening while I was spending my last month 
in Edinburgh waiting to know where my next move would be, 
I started on my first ... and finished it on Sunday continuing 
straight along the shelf at the rate of 2 Somerville and Ross books 
per week. Not bad progress considering that I spent all day in a 
shipping office and that I was packing in the evenings for the 
coming removal. And I enjoyed every word of it. 

After nearly 5 years of being smothered in endless administra¬ 
tive detail I thought I would never again be carried away by 
any piece of writing: nothing gripped my attention unless it 
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demanded some definite and immediate action. I’m afraid that's 
all too common a habit of mind now-a-days. I can’t tell you how 
reviving it was to find myself remembering your phrases and 
incidents, mentally protesting or agreeing when you indulged in 
comment, and comparing your earlier and later works with an 
involuntary interest which sharpened my memory to accuracy 
and overflowed into my conversation and letters so that my 
friends were forced to start reading or rc-reading their Somerville 
and Ross in order to keep up with me. 

A collection of ‘Irish Sketches’ entitled All on the Irish Shore 
was published by Longmans Green in 1903. These short stories 
first appeared in magazines and periodicals and several of them 
have reappeared in anthologies of various character. 

They arc written in the same vein of happy humour as the 
series. I recommend ‘The Dane’s Breechin’ ’ as a cure 
for melancholia. 1 read this short story whenever I am a prey to 
despondency. For me it is a more effective restorative than the 
best liqueur brandy. It is an economical cure. My copy of All 
on the Irish Shore cost me one shilling. 

On the publication of‘The Irish R.M.’ Somerville and Ross 
woke up to find themselves famous. But they were artists so did 
not make capital of their fame by flooding the market with 
stories hurriedly composed. Three years later Some Irish 
Yesterdays followed All on the Irish Shore. This book is a collec¬ 
tion of articles which were first published in magazines. They 
were illustrated by thiity-two Irish peasant studies and land¬ 
scape drawings in black and white by Edith Somerville. It 
opens with a long essay called ‘An Outpost of Ireland’. Years 
before Synge discovered the Aran Islands, Martin Ross, a 
native of County Galway, stayed on one of them in company 
with her collaborator. But this article which describes ‘Aras’ as 
the islands were called locally, was in the words of Edith ‘by 
Herself alone’. It is written with a fervour that only a native 
can bring to her particular comer of the world, and is a fine 
fragment of prose, ‘In Sickness and in Health’ (by Martin Ross) 
appears in the same book. It tells with sensitiveness of the ups 
and downs of peasant life in County Galway at a period that 
now seems very remote from our times. 
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Further Experiences of an Irish R.M. was published in 1908. 
Dan Russel The Fox came out three years later. It is an example 
of a Somerville and Ross novel in their lighter vein. The 
characters are of the highest order of portraiture. Observation 
of many things besides the absurdities current in Irish country 
life is again displayed to advantage. The principal character is 
Mrs Delanty, an adroit widow who works for her own hand, 
and is as versed in her neighbours’ love affairs as in horse deal¬ 
ing. Katherine Rowan hunts with Mr Fitz-Symon’s hounds, 
falls in love with his penniless stepbrother John Michael, the 
Whip, a shy and gentle youth, but one who is extremely hard 
in the affairs of the heart. For he will have nothing to do 
with Katherine, and tells his mother vehemently, ‘I’d rather 
sweep a kennel in America than get married’. This book 
contains many good stories. Here is one selected at ran¬ 
dom. 

A woman saw her very respectable married buffer kissing 
her equally respectable maid in the garden. She thought it her 
duty to administer a rebuke. 

“Say no more about it, my lady,” the butler said, magnifi¬ 
cently, “It was just a freak!” 

A description of the squalor of a night crossing on the mail 
boat between Holyhead and Dublin will be appreciated by 
veteran travellers on that route. Irish stewardesses are extolled, 
‘Daily seeing human nature at its most self-centred, morose and 
abject, they maintain, with hearts unwithered, their interest, 
their geniality, and their enthusiasm for conversation, and with 
each voyage increase their vast acquaintanceship with the 
family histories of their country. Somewhere in the electric 
light of an October dawn the dreary stir of cross-channel 
steamer life began” and one sympathetic stewardess enquires:— 
‘ “Now, Mrs Grogan, Ma’am, we’ll be in in half an hour; Will 
I get you some nice hot water to wash your hands?” 

‘Through the thin partition Mrs Grogan’s answer came 
quaveringly to Katharine. 

‘ “Ah, thank ye, no. I’ll not mind. I’m going to relations.” ’ 

Here was Ireland indeed! exulted the all-attentive Katharine. 
‘What reliance on the good seme of her own family! What 
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confidence in the sympathy of the stewardess, and with what 
entire understanding was the confidence received.’ 

And here is West Cork in a good temper: ‘The long grey 
road was patched with broken stones; the ragamuffin walls 
wandered beside it, sometimes half lost in veils of briars; white 
cottages stark and bare, hailed each other across wide intervals 
of die green country. Back of all was the blueness and the 
spirituality of a line of mountains. The air was warm with sun¬ 
shine and sweet with the smells of autumn and of turf smoke ... 
the sun smote upon their mantle of furze and bracken, and 
below die road, to the left a little vagrant lake burned blue 
among pale reeds—die tremendous blue of bogwater under a 
clear sky.’ 

In Mr Knox’s Country was published during the fourth week 
of July 1915. Edith told me that Martin was of opinion that 
these short stories were the best that dicry had ever written. It 
is good to think diat she was satisfied with this, her last literary 
work. To a critical artist’s deeper self it is die time to throw in 
her hand, die point of departure from this unreasonable, ir¬ 
rational existence. 

Indeed Martin seems to have been almost over-critical at 
times. When talking of her, Edith often spoke of her fastidious¬ 
ness, her relentless rejection of die common phrase. This 
quality was expressed in her whole personality and in her 
appearance as is shown in the following description: 

Refinement was surpassingly hers; intellectual refinement, a 
mental fastidiousness that rejected inevitably the phrase of senti¬ 
ment that had a tinge of commoncss; personal refinement in her 
dress... physical refinement in the silken softness of her hair, the 
slender fineness of her hands and feet, the flower-bloom of her 
skin; and over and above all she had the refinement of sentiment, 
which, when it is joined with profound sensitiveness and power of 
emotion, has a beauty scarcely to be expressed in words. 

An old friend told me that this description conveyed a 
correct impression of ‘Violet’ who was always called ‘Martin’ 
by Edith. 

But Violet suffered from one physical handicap, that of 
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crippling short sight. Edith relates that ‘Once, after a visit at a 
country house, the party, a large one, stood round the motor in 
farewell, and she, a little late for the train, as was her custom, 
motor-veiled, and deserted by her eye-glasses, hurriedly shook 
hands with all and sundry, and ended with the buder. She 
could never remember how far the salutation had been carried, 
or the point at which her eyes were spiritually opened. It was a 
searing memory, but she said she thought and hoped that, as 
with the Angel of the Darker Drink, she did not, at that last 
dread moment shrink. But, she added, undoubtedly the buder 
did.’ 

Yet Martin was extremely observant. Endowed with unusual 
perception and powers of concentration she saw and knew 
more at any entertainment or party than others of the guests. 
In Edith's case also mind conquered matter. On numbers of 
occasions when we returned from some tea-party together I 
have been astonished at her perceptiveness; she saw far more 
than I did even when she suffered from failing sight in extreme 
old age. 

On 1 August 1915, a sunny showery Sunday, the two 
cousins began a memorable holiday deep in the heart of County 
Kerry, eight Irish miles from anywhere on the map. Edith 
wrote of that time: 

I have diought of diose Kerry weeks and known that did. Yester¬ 
day indeed come again, it would be from among those yesterdays 
that I would choose my day. But there were so many, and so 
perfect days, the choice would not be easy. August days on the 
wet yellow strand, with the stream spreading in silver lace-work 
over it, with litde black cattle standing knee-deep in the smooth 
sea, and everywhere a blazing blueness, and seagulls screaming, 
because schools of fish were ruining in the bay between us and 
those pale pyramids of azure on tire horizon, those fax islands that 
are called the Skelligs. Or lazy, lovely September days on the 
Slough; lying full length on a massed embroidery of flowers, 
close and gorgeous as the patterns on a Chinese cloak; larks larking 
overhead, rising and falling like fountains bubbling with music. 
On the whole, I think the chosen day should be one of those that 
we spent wandering over the sloughs, and, of them that memor- 
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able 011c upon which a certain small, white Mother and Daughter 
found their first hare, a super-rabbit, they believed her, as she 
broke from behind a super-crunipawn in the slough. Crump- 
awns are the lumps of bog-stuff and heather that stand in water, 
and form the surface of many sloughs, and are the result of opera¬ 
tions that I am unable to explain, nor whether they be of men, or 
of the Maker of sloughs. I know only that for those who are 
following, and are desirous of keeping in view, dogs in delirious 
chase, they form singularly ankle-twisting going. 

Though iu their fifties, Martin and Edith were still 
extremely active. In her youdi Edidi could outrun all her 
girl contemporaries. 

During this Kerry holiday they had amusing encounters 
with the country people, such characters as the giantess Joaney 
Crohawn and Mag Daragh, die ruler of the kitchen in the 
house where they stayed. 

Here is Mag’s comment on the then new war-time expedient 
for saving daylight by putting the clock forward an hour. 

‘ “The Lord save us, would diey have people to rise in the 
dark? It’s a pity diey wouldn’t leave die time as God made 
it.” 

‘To which die yoke of an underling responded plaintively, 
“We’ll have to get new clocks so!” ’ 

Though for Martin the clock was rapidly running down, 
she seems to have enjoyed fair health on this holiday and was 
able to follow hounds on foot. 

One fine Sunday morning Edidi learnt that ‘the Baigles 
would be in it after mass.’ So die two cousins attended the meet 
of the well-known ‘Black Kerry Beagles’ on a blazing summer 
afternoon widi an easterly breeze and a fierce sun. 

Certain of these hounds were half-bred between Kerry 
beagle and the old Irish white hounds, ‘who are so near human 
that their souls survive die sifting processes of death, and there 
is a spirit pack of them in the County Galway (of which Martin 
Ross has written) that hunt themselves—for no one ever heard 
tell of a ghosdy huntsman trying to hunt them—with die same 
wilful brilliancy that was once theirs, embodied in a more 

m' , teti''1 form’. 
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When at last after much drawing of furzy cover the Beagles 
began to move ‘the far mountains towards Killamey, were 
lavender, and the faint wind, that blew to us from them across 
the slough, was warm and full of strange perfume, like the 
breath of a censer. 

‘Suddenly an old man exclaimed, “They have her out of it, 
and it was time for her!” 

‘He was ashamed of the unmannerliness of the hare, that she 
should have kept two strange ladies waiting so long.’ 

The going was good then, and it was only towards evening 
‘the two strange ladies’ became sensible of their fifty-three and 
fifty-seven years, and crawled home in a state of exhaustion. 

* * * 

There was evidently no hint of the black time immediately 
ahead, no premonitory warning even of Martin’s last illness 
during that August holiday passed in ‘The Ancient Kingdom of 
Kerry’—a land loved by all who know it in its happiest moods. 

It was a gracious act on the part of Providence to bestow 
such a holiday on Edith, and its memory upheld her in the 
desolate hours that followed the final parting some four months 
later. 

In the autumn of 1915 Martin became seriously ill and was 
moved from Drishanc to a nursing home in Cork. Three days 
before she died Edith made a strange and powerful drawing of 
her as she lay with closed eyes, her head raised on the pillows. 

Her mouth was marred by too prominent teeth, but in this 
likeness there is beauty—an exquisitely chiselled nose, finely 
curved eyelids and a finely shaped forehead. This drawing 
possesses a haunting unearthly quality that makes of it a work 
of art. The artist, who must have had iron nerve thus to record 
the final memory, has with great skill created the heart-rending 
effect of the dying woman’s remoteness and the sedulous 
approach of death. Despite the beauty of the face, because of 
that loneliness of the departing traveller I cannot look at it for 
long. 

Sometimes announcement is made beforehand of the depart¬ 
ure of a member of an ancient Irish family. Two hospital 
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nurses at that nursing home said that they had seen and heard 
the banshee crying during those last days. 

Martin died on 21 December 1915. 

k k k 

The two cousins had the gayest and happiest of times to¬ 
gether. Such times were indeed too good to last into a shared 
old age. Fate is ever jealous of perfect companionship. 

Writing of that August spent in Kerry, Edith said of Martin, 
‘No one was ever such a comrade on an expedition, and many 
such have she and I had together. Times of the best, when we 
went where we would, and did what pleased us most, and had 
what I hold to be on the whole, the best company in the world, 
that of painting people ...’ 

It is difficult indeed to tell of what went to make the perfect 
understanding between two such gifted women. In my experi¬ 
ence cousins as a rule are not intimately drawn to each other. 
But in this case they were, 1 drink, complementary in character. 
I have been told that Martin had hours of depression partly 
caused by ill health. From these moods the elder cousin’s buoy¬ 
ant spirits rescued her. Martin, die intellectual, was in one 
respect the leader. She could to a fine degree draw out, sift, 
weigh and perfect die literary material Edith provided. In 
other 'matters I suspect that Edith was the dominant partner. 
But never was a literary partnership under more auspicious 
stars. Indeed, the two Irish cousins seem to have been fortunate 
in every respect except worldly wealdi. That was denied them. 

In our day unless novelists of distinction have a genius for 
self-advertisement, literature is a tragically sweated trade. Even 
in Martin’s time it paid mean wages. Martin had no expensive 
tastes. Yet, Edith told me, that she left only four hundred 
pounds—a small sum even in those days before 1914 when 
money really had some value and income tax was a shilling in 
the pound. 

k k k 

It was with courage that the senior partner faced the future 
alone. Soon after Martin’s death Edith took up her responsi- 
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bilities again and resumed her work, wisely seeking dirough 
occupation to escape from lonely grief. 

From 1915 to 1919 she continued to be Master of the West 
Carbery Hounds. When money is not plentiful an Trick pack 
requires much time and thoughtful attention. But it did not 
prevent the M.F.H. from writing a part of the story of Martin 
Ross. This book Irish Memories was published in 1917 and 
reviewers greeted it with warm enthusiasm; it won for Edith 
a new friend, the composer, Dr Ethel Smythe. 

There followed two novels. Mount Music (1919) and An 
Enthusiast (1921), Wheel-tracks (1923), the story of her child¬ 
hood, and in 1925 her fme novel The Big House of Inver 
published by Heinemann. During this period she also collected 
Essays, which Martin Ross and she had written singly or to¬ 
gether. These, under the title Stray-aways came out in 1920. Of 
this book she says in a note in the Bibliography: 

... ‘I wish to make special reference to Martin Ross’s musings 
during a winter night in Connemara. It first appeared in the 
Review, The Englishwoman, and is entitled ‘At the River’s 
Edge’. 

‘I have yet to meet the passage of English prose that can com¬ 
pare with it in sheer beauty, and I may add that more than one 
anthologist has given practical proof that he, to some extent at 
all events, shares my opinion.’ 

The following table of ages and dates may be of interest to 
Somerville-Ross readers. But before they met Edith had com¬ 
piled The Mark Twain Birthday Book, 

Edith was twenty-eight years old, Martin twenty-four on 
the occasion of their first meeting which took place at Castle- 
haven church on 17 January 1886. Edith was thirty-one and 
Martin twenty-seven years old when they wrote their first 
novel An Irish Cousin. 

Martin was 5 ft. 5^ inches in height. As to dress, she was the 
smarter of the two. Sir Patrick Coghill said, ‘It was Martin I 
consulted on the choice of a new tie or socks. It was Edith who 
helped me with advice and demonstration in drawing.’ 

As I have previously stated, at the age of twenty-three she 
went to Dusseldorf where she took out a course of painting 
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lessons. She was twenty-six when she went to Paris and became 
a serious, industrious and ambitious art student in that diverting 
town. 

Edith was between thirty-three and thirty-five and Martin 
between twenty-nine and thirty-one years of age when they 
collaborated in writing The Real Charlotte, 1 suspect that 
Martin was the pilot and guide in their work together. Both 
were extremely witty women, but Edith was the more brilliant 
of the two. Edith was extremely reticent—afraid of the love 
scenes, about which in her case there was a strong taboo.. In her 
last serious novel, The Big House of Inver, written at the age of 
sixty-six some years after Martin’s death, the love scenes are 
the least successful in the book. If her pilot and guide had been 
alive at that time I believe that this novel would in literary 
merit have out-rivalled their masterpiece The Real Charlotte. 
Together drey wrote thirteen books and several short articles. 
Edith published sixteen more books and some short articles. 

Here is a brief record of her career as a painter. ‘Has exhib¬ 
ited in London and Dublin (in oils) done a good deal of 
illustration in black and white and colours: One Man Shows, 
Goupil Galleries Jan. 1920; Walker Galleries, Dee. 1923 also 
Dec. 1927; Aiken, New York, 1929; and New York 1938.’ 
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SOME LATER PUBLICATIONS 

I T is significant that the ‘Two Irish Cousins’ did not frequent 
literary circles in Dublin or London but passed their lives 
in their native counties, Galway and Cork. 

In choosing this way of life theirs was a wise instinct, for the 
great artist should be racy of his native soil. Character is 
essential to all good art—the kind of character that expresses 
racial and territorial characteristics. Literature should be 
created on the sure foundation of national character. George 
Moore gave sound advice to the novelist as well as to the 
painter when he wrote, ‘National character can only be ac¬ 
quired by remaining at home and saturating ourselves in the 
spirit of our land until it oozes from our pens and pencils in 
every slightest word, in every slightest touch.' The books of 
Somerville and Ross have found a permanent place in literature 
and some of them are likely to be read a hundred years hence 
because these two writers saturated themselves with this spirit 
so that every page of their work bears its undeniable stamp and 
is the untainted expression of the so-called Anglo-Irish race. 

Irish Nationalists of extreme views have occasionally re¬ 
marked to me that ‘The Anglo-Irish race does not belong to 
Ireland’. They have given this as a reason either for ignoring 
the writings of Somerville and Ross, or for declaring, without 
having read them, that they are not of any real literary value. 
Bernard Shaw, J. M. Synge, W. B. Yeats, Lennox Robinson, 
E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross belong to the Anglo-Irish 
tradition and., race. But the terms Anglo-Irish and Native Irish 
create a purely artificial distinction between two types of 
people who are in ancestry and character both Irish, although 
unfortunately, they were in the past too often opposed not only 
in religion, but also in views and outlook. 

The cleavage was to a great extent caused by the penal laws 
which led to the Roman Catholics being deprived of their 
property and most of their civil rights until 1829. Thus, those 
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of the people who were members of the Church of Ireland, in 
time came to belong mainly to the upper and middle classes. 
They held a different faith from that of the masses; they might, 
therefore, be called ‘Protestant-Irish’, at any rate the term 
Anglo-Irish seems to me a misnomer. I can write the more 
freely on this matter as I was brought up a member of the 
Church of Ireland, but mine is a Gaelic surname. So I am of the 
stock Bernard Shaw calls ‘The aboriginal Irish’, though I am 
labelled Anglo-Irish. But as is the case with all these aborigines 
I have some Norman and English ancestors. In England, people 
do not talk of the ‘Hugenot-English’, or in speaking of the 
descendants of refugees from France during the era of the 
1789 Revolution, call them ‘French-English’. 

It is a regrettable fact tint an author usually wears the label 
of his most popular work. Even critics tend to judge him and 
give him his place in literary history according to its merits. 
There has been a tendency to observe this convention in con¬ 
nection with the Somerville-Ross books. Unfortunately the 
popularity of Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. and its fellow 
records, was such that they overshadowed these authors’ novels 
which seem of equal importance to Irish literature. ‘The little 
classics’, as die late J. Freeman described them, though of their 
own kind unique, are in my opinion of no greater literary 
value than the serious novels, The Real Charlotte, Mount Music, 
and The Big House of Inver. An endorsement of this view is to 
be found in a letter written by the well-known Cambridge 
Greek scholar and Irishman, die late Sir William Ridgeway, 
Disney Professor of Archaeology, Cambridge. 

April 2, 1926. 

Dear Miss Somerville, 

... I would like to express at last what two old Anglo-Irish people 
often wished to do—to tell you of the delight the works of 
Somerville and Martin Ross have been to them for so many 
years. ... 

We have just finished the ‘Big House of Inver’, and this is the 
immediate cause of this letter. Inspired by that letter from Martin 
Ross which you cite in your Preface, you have achieved one of 
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the greatest, if not the greatest of all your books. The tragedy of a 
degenerate family, and the still greater tragedy of Shibby, who 
though base-born was by far the best of its surviving members. 
Shibby is a great creation. The Gaelic element in her, scheming 
but always unselfishly, for the family, for Kit, and the restoration 
of the old house to its former glories, and then all her plans, her 
self-abnegation, baffled by an Ate as inexorable as that which 
brought Oedipus to the cross-roads where he slew his father, and 
again to Thebes, to marry his mother. 

The description of that stormy night when she set out like a 
sleuth-hound in quest of Maggie O’Connor, with a storm within 
her breast far fiercer than the elements through which she battled, 
and that final scene when she found the mad girl on the rock, is 
one of the most powerful pieces of literature I have ever read. 

I think that the ‘Big House of Inver’ is your master-work. We 
are now reading over once more the great early masterpiece by 
you and your cousin, ‘The Real Charlotte’. ... 

The naturalistic passages both in ‘The Real Charlotte’ and 
‘The Big House of Inver’ are marvellous; not merely the descrip¬ 
tions of environment and landscape, beautiful as such passages in 
die Somcrvillc-Ross writings always are, but the little touches 
thrown in, ‘the dog thoughtfully eating grass’ as two of the 
family are conversing at the door; die contrast between the raging 
storm without, when Shibby enters old Judy’s cabin, and finds 
her and her cat sitting snugly before a turf fire, ‘ate it, pusheen, 
and you and me will take care of the fire’. The beautiful thorough¬ 
bred Nora, gently touching Kit’s shoulder with her soft nose, as 
he led her along with Johnny Weldon’s brown horse. 

To those who, like my wife and myself, love animals such 
touches appeal peculiarly. There is no one alive or dead who has 
such a subdety of art, because these little incidents are written 
without any premeditation of artistic effect, but just as the heart 
dictated. 

Years ago I used to say that if the Anglo-Irish were to go under 
for ever ... they are not going to pass into oblivion as hopeless 
degenerates, eidier as soldiers, sailors, scientists, scholars, or, above 
all, as bankrupt in the works of the imagination, since the writings 
of E. (E. Somerville and Martin Ross had crowned their 
downfall, should it come with such sunset glows of infinite 
and unfading beauty, that the glory of their race should never 
die 
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A few years after Dr Edith received this letter, Sir Hugh 
Walpole wrote in The Daily Sketch of two other members of 
the Protestant (Anglo-Irish) race, one, W. B. Yeats, he des¬ 
cribed as ‘the greatest living poet 5 , the other, Bernard Shaw, as 
‘the greatest living playwright’. Some eighteen years later two 
of these Protestant Irishmen, Field Marshals Lord Alexander 
and Lord Montgomery received the mass surrender of the 
Germans. They owed some of their remarkable success to the 
organization of their armies by such Protestant Irishmen as 
Field Marshals Lord Alanbrook, Sir John Dill, Generals Sir 
Arthur Pile, Hugh Macmullen etc. To this list for other services 
in the last war should be added Admiral Lord Andrew 
Cunyngham and Lord Gort of Malta fame. 

All these men are of the same class and brilliant race as 
E. (E. Somerville and Martin Ross. We owe so much to so 
few; this community of Irish Protestants ‘never numbered 
more than 400,000’. Admittedly, some members of this race 
had committed grave crimes. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century certain profligate landlords emulated the French 
nobility’s behaviour previous to the French Revolution. But 
I am only concerned here with the achievements of tlris so- 
called Anglo-Irish tribe. 

Sir Walter Ridgeway did not live to see the new and splen¬ 
did page added to their history during the war by thousands of 
such men, whose gallantry in the field, whose distinguished 
services, out of all proportion to the numbers of their race, may 
not be further enumerated here. 

In calling them Protestant-Irish I use the adjective in the 
secular and not in the religious sense. (Most of them belonged 
to the middle and upper classes and among them were Cath¬ 
olics). But the word seems suitably to express their strongly 
individual character which leads them so often to protest 
against the herd ideas, in the literary field to be eminent as was 
Swift in savage satire, or, like Oscar Wilde and Somerville- 
Ross, in subtle epigram or delightful humour. There is also 
Bernard Shaw, whose speech and writings have been one long 
protest, who appears in all his ninety-four years never to have 
stopped protesting, who doubtless, in the other world will 
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register his protest to the Almighty at the great hoax of death, 
at the final iniquity of finding himself alive and faced with the 
task of continuing his Irish Protestantism! 

Mount Music is a less powerful novel and is more loosely 
constructed than The Real Charlotte. The story is concerned 
with Dr Mangan, Major Talbot Lowry, a Protestant of the 
landlord class, his daughter Christian and Larry Coppinger, a 
Catholic who is a cousin of the Major. The theme is that of 
mixed marriage, but it is not obtrusive. The author holds the 
balance impartially. She is critical of ‘Black Protestants’ and 
the uncompromising Roman Catholic. The two young people 
are attractive, Christian particularly so. She is not, however, 
merely charming. ‘Even if God curses me, help me not to mind 
a bit!’ she prayed when she was a little girl; and no bludgeoning 
of chance could ever make her bow her head. ‘Why, then, I 
knew well she’d have him,’ said little Mrs Twomey, the dairy- 
woman, at the end of the story. ‘She was fond of him always. 
And why wouldn’t she be fond of him. Sure the dog’d be fond 
ofhim.’ 

Mrs Twomey’s is a reliable opinion in respect of Larry’s 
attractions, but he seems to have been fortunate in obtaining 
Christian’s love, given the depths, the tenderness, the mysteri¬ 
ous intuition of her soul. The minor characters are drawn from 
all classes and provide an excellent bird’s eye view of life in the 
southern Ireland of that day. Here is a description of Mrs 
Mangan at a picnic: 

The five years that had elapsed since Larry was her guest had 
effected less change in her than in him. Save that the bisonian 
fringe now held a grey hair or two in its dark depths, and the 
curves, that had suggested a Chesterfield sofa to her young friend, 
were now something more opulent than they had been. Mrs 
Mangan’s progress along the corridor of eternity had made no 
perceptible mark on her. 

But die best portrait in the book is that of Francis Mangan, 
the ‘big doctor, like an elephant in his hugeness and suppleness, 
his dangerousness and his gendeness.' He is finely conceived 
and finely executed, absolutely true to life, a mixture of good 
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and bad. He was mean and scheming, but for his children’s 
sake not his own, yet his in other respects was a real bene¬ 
volence; and at the last he took his life in his hand just because 
he was a doctor and it was his duty, and gave it up for another. 

Again in this novel is shown intense sympathy with, and 
observation of, animals. There are also passages of description 
which reveal the painter and the poet: 

It was dark in the wood: the fir trees towered in gloom above 
them; here and there in the deeps of the branches there was the 
stir of a wing as a pigeon settled to the nest; from behind the 
wood came a brief shrill bicker of starlings; all things beside these 
were mute, and in the silent dusk spirit was sensitive to spirit and 
the air was tense with the unspoken word. 

French Leave written when the author was in tire late sixties, 
is likely to be a disappointment to readers of Somerville and 
Ross. This novel is very slight, and to my mind surrenders to 
sentiment through the heroine ending a chequered love affair 
with the conventional engagement to a good-looking peer. 
For it should be noted that in this book Edith is drawing a 
likeness of the girl she once was. Abandoning her usual reti¬ 
cence about herself, she said and wrote to me that ‘die descrip¬ 
tion of the studio life in Paris, die account of an Irish wedding 
in the opening chapters of die book are to a certain extent 
autobiographical.’ The opening chapters are written widi great 
charm and humour. But they do not compensate for the failing 
and falling away of the last half of this novel. 

Later publications were The States Through Irish Eyes (1930), 
An Incorruptible Irishman (1932), The Smile and the Tear (1933), 
The Sweet Cry of Hounds (1936), Sarah's Youth (1938), Records 
of the Somerville Family of Castlehaven and Drishane (1940), 
Notions in Garrison (1941). Happy Days (1946), Maria and Some 
Other Dogs (1949). These books (save for ‘Maria’, an an¬ 
thology) were all written and most of them illustrated by 
Dr Edith between the ages of seventy and eighty-eight. With 
the exception of The Smile and The Tear they are not in the 
same class as the earlier works. But there are in them, here 
and there, unforgettable passages of descriptive writing, flashes 
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of wit, and the old sense of fun is as evident as ever. Each, 
new publication of Edith’s was a pleasure and refreshment to 
read during a period in which sex and ideological novels of 
grim intensity, solemn biographies, and later, war diaries of 
horror filled publishers lists and damped the most ardent spirits 
among their readers. 

If present-day young students of literature read Somerville 
and Ross, they are likely to deplore what they would describe 
as ‘the absence of sex’ from their stories. 

But there is no absence of real feeling and primary passion 
from their serious novels, as, for instance, The Real Charlotte 
and The Big House of Inver. It is, however, of a kind an in¬ 
dustrialized people might not understand. Its strength and 
sometimes cruelty are either repellent or puzzling to the 
suburban mind. For these two novels are concerned with a 
period and society almost feudal in character. The passion for 
land, for the honour of the great house, displayed by Shibby in 
The Big House of Inver or the passionate feline cruelty of the 
real Charlotte, even the roystering, sometimes grim gaiety of 
Slipper in the ‘R.M’, are not likely to be wholly understood 
or felt by a rising generation who knows them not. 

Thousands of Irish men and women all the world over, have 
valued more than any others the books of Somerville and Ross. 
I have often been told by my own countrymen that they 
regard Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. as the pious regard their 
Bible, and are accustomed to keep a copy of the ‘R.M.’ at their 
bedside for affectionate reference. Americans are quick to 
recognize unique talent, and yearly, from 1930 to I 939 > 
numbers of them made a pilgrimage to the Somerville-Ross 
country, visiting it in the same spirit as Hardy’s admirers 
visited Wessex. In 1932 a rather belated tribute was paid by 
the Dublin University when the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Literature was conferred on E. CE. Somerville. Though 
deceased, Martin Ross was joint recipient of this honour 
(as was very beautifully said by the University Orator, Sir 
Robert Tate). The full text of the Latin oradon is given in 
the Bibliography, together with a translation from which I 
quote: 
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As we co-opt, her, herself, into our order, I recall with veneration 
to your memory the cousin associated with her in so many works; 
whom living she loved more than the light of day, and whom, 
now that she is taken from her sight, she cherishes with no less 
love as though she were still present and helping. Therefore, not 
only this island of ours, but the greater Ireland, scattered over 
either half of the world, will confess, and gladly, that for no 
woman’s brow could our academic wreath more worthily be 
woven. 


‘The Irish Cousins’ have written from the point of view of 
the upper classes, but have written with knowledge and truth 
of all classes in the Ireland of their period. It is true that the 
deeper stratas of the peasant mind remained unexpressed in 
their work while the external personality was brilliantly pre¬ 
sented. They saw him from the outside, and such observation 
was without flaw. As daughters of‘the Big House’ in Victorian 
times, they were wise to refrain from making any peasant a 
major or principal character in their books. They did not ven¬ 
ture beyond what they knew—life in Irish country and in the 
small Irish town. Balzac’s field was far more extensive than 
theirs; but he came of a nation with a more varied life. What 
Balzac accomplished for France, E. CE. Somerville and Martin 
Ross have accomplished within a smaller compass, for the 
Ireland of their generation. They are the creators of an Irish 
‘Comedie Humarne’. 

W. B. Yeats, J. M. Synge, James Stephens, O’Casey, James 
Joyce, St John Ervine, Padraic Colum, Lady Gregory and 
certain of their Irish literary contemporaries (excepting Lennox 
Robinson) spent a considerable part of their lives ‘Abroad’: a 
Cork expression which indicates any country but their own. To 
the end Edith and Martin remained residents in what has been 
called ‘Irish Ireland’; namely County Cork and County 
Galway. This explains the peculiarly Irish quality of their work, 
which in its repressions as regards sex, demonstrates the strong 
inhibitions that were characteristic of Irish people of their 
period. 

However remarkable the work*, 0 £ those other authors I 
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have named, their writings do not possess this peculiarly Irish 
quality previously mentioned; they are not to the same degree 
saturated with the character of their land, a character that could 
only be fully expressed by those writers who remained per¬ 
manent residents in Ireland. 




PART TWO 


1919—1945 




CHAPTER 4 


EDITH AND MARTIN 

E dith somerville and her sister, Lady Coghill, took over 
land about Drishane acquiring their farm of three 
hundred acres in 1906-7. Not long before 1914 they 
embarked upon the ambitious venture of a herd of pedigree 
Frisian cattle. For them the outlay must have been considerable. 

It was because money was scarce and the country disturbed 
that Edith gave up her pack of hounds soon after the close of 
the First World War. The last meet of the West Carbery Fox¬ 
hounds took place on St Patrick’s Day, 1919. Then though her 
sister Hildegarde was manager of the farm, she gave it more 
serious attention. As the times became increasingly grave, Irish 
farmers living in isolated districts were faced with formidable 
difficulties and losses. 

The fighting and shooting, the Black and Tans and the 
I.R.A., the civil war after the Treaty, which gave self govern¬ 
ment to Eire, are an old story now. This period in Irish history 
was called by some ‘The Crossness’ (an extreme understate¬ 
ment) by others ‘The Troubles’ or ‘The Variations’. It was 
certainly a bad time for fanning though a grand time for fight¬ 
ing and its excitements—excitements that were not for peace¬ 
ably-minded women like Edith Somerville. She detested war¬ 
fare of any description, regarding it as a purely male pursuit. 
By nature creative she fiercely resented its cruel destructiveness 
however fine the object of its crusaders. 

The ‘Troubles’ reached their peak in 1922 and caused her 
deep anxiety. At that time many Irish country houses were 
burned down: a great number of them were broken into and 
plundered by' armed men: their owners fled to England. 
Bridges and other property were destroyed. Trouble came to 
Castletownshend when arrangements were made to blow up 
the fishermen’s pier in the little harbour. The ‘Irregulars’ were 
only stopped by the parish priest’s prompt and courageous 
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action at the last moment. He met the ‘boys’ and some said he 
‘cursed them to hell’. Be that as it may die force of bis strong 
personality compelled them to go home -with their dynamite. 
He was a friend of Edith’s, and she was very proud of the wise 
manner in which he handled a difficult situation. Loathing 
destruction she was outraged by the thought that the local 
fishermen might thus have had their ‘livelihood irretrievably 
injured’. During those dark days she remained at Drishanc, and 
even had her home and the neighbouring big houses gone 
up in smoke, she would not have deserted her native soil. 

I have in my possession a letter dated 14 May 1922, in which 
an old inhabitant of the village wrote, ‘The name of Somerville 
is a potent protection. Their relations with their tenants and 
their many acts of generosity are remembered. Drishane will 
not be burned down.’ It was, I think, also remembered that 
years previously a Somerville of Drishane had helped two 
young farmers’ sons, Fenian leaders, to escape from the 
country. Later one of them became Premier of a Dominion, 
the other a very successful physician in San Francisco. When 
the latter was an elderly man he returned to visit his native 
place, and Edith recalled a day in die last century on which he 
lunched at his rescuer’s home, Drishane. 

Peace came to the distracted country in 1924; then Edith 
enjoyed a life of varied interests and hard work. Sir Egerton 
Coghill had died, and her sister Hildegarde had returned to 
live at Drishane. Together they shared the pleasures and worries 
of fanning and sought to retrieve some of the losses incurred 
during the Troubles. Though in the sixties, Edith was still in 
her prime and was industriously writing and painting. The 
pictures produced by her in those years were nearly all 
sold at two exhibitions held at Aiken and New York in 1929. 
Colonel Cameron Somerville made a third in the party at 
Drishane. 

In spite of the loss of Martin the latter half of the nineteen- 
twenties was a happy time for Edith—both productive and 
successful. It culminated in her first visit to the United States, 
where she made many new friends, had a triumphant progress, 
visiting New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Nordi and South 
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Carolina, and Virginia. She was, in fact, treated by hospitable 
and admiring Americans as if she were an Irish queen. 

★ + * 

‘There’s a deal of telling in ninety-one years!’ The length 
of the old fashioned three volume novel would be necessary 
to cover the trip Edith Somerville made across almost the two 
halves of two centuries. So I shall now confine my telling to 
a quarter of a century, die last phase. 

In Sixteen Self Sketches Bernard Shaw says ‘People keep 
asking me why I do not write my own biography. I reply that 
I am not at all interesting biographically. I never killed any¬ 
body. Nothing very unusual lias happened to me.’ 

Nothing very unusual happened to Edith and Martin. Their 
books and those written by the surviving partner up to her 
seventieth year reveal almost everything we need to know 
about them. For Shaw’s view of an author of literary merit— 
that ‘all his works are confessions’ is true of Somerville and 
Ross. 

But after Edith’s seventieth year her published work is not to 
any degree self-revelatory. She was a woman of immense 
reserve—too proud to reveal in the books written during the 
last twenty years anything of the daily worries or perplexities, 
the weakening physical frame, die increasing infirmities. The 
public had to be deceived by the gay display in her shop 
window. There must be no cry of pain, no confession of weak¬ 
ness. Through this reticence I believe we have missed some fine 
writing. 

I shall not encroach too much on her privacy. But the un¬ 
recorded story of her last twenty-three years, the tale of her 
successful guerilla warfare with old age, is to my mind the 
most humanly interesting period in her life. It must now be 
told. 

Our first meeting took place some months before the First 
World War when Edith was, like myself, an advocate for 
‘Votes for Women’. I was the assistant secretary and she was 
the President of the non-militant Munster Women’? Franchise 
League. On this occasion she had come to Cork from the west 
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to attend a committee meeting of our Society, and we only had 
a few minutes conversation together before the meeting began. 

My memory of the afternoon retains the deep impression 
made on me by Edith’s strength of character and by her 
sensitiveness which took the form of nervous shyness. It was 
very much less in evidence in later years, though it was some¬ 
times shown in a brusqueness of manner that disappointed 
certain of her admirers when they were introduced to her. 
But, as she once remarked to me, ‘All nice people have shy 
hearts.’ 

She showed her strength of character in her self-restraint at 
this particular committee meeting. One of its members was 
Miss Mary MacSwiney, sister of Terence MacSwiney, the 
heroic Lord Mayor of Cork at a later date. At this time 
she was a member of the new Sinn Fein (‘Ourselves Alone’) 
organization. One of their objects was to cut out England from 
the Irish landscape and ignore everything English except coal. 
Edith held opposed views on the subject. She did not want to 
cut out or blot out any nation from the horizon. 

Miss MacSwiney had, I am told, an English grandmother. 
This fact may have helped to account for the vehemence with 
which she expressed her views. Those of vigorous, generous 
spirit are healthily apt to be in revolt against dominating 
grannies. Be that as it may, Edith observed a restless silence 
when ‘Mary Mac’, as she was popularly called, held up the 
business of the meeting with lengthy and eloquent perorations 
on her pet subject. But Edith remsed to be led into argument, 
and wisely, did not attempt to use the chairman’s authority to 
check the irrelevant and torrential flow of words. 

I have always cherished affectionate memories of Miss 
MacSwiney’s sterling character, and I admired the spirit of her 
unpractical idealism which led her a number of years later, it 
was reported, to make a speech eight hours in length (with 
brief intervals for refreshment) at a Convention held in U.S.A. 
But I could not help observing the victory gained by the 
silence of our President on the occasion of this meeting. The 
orator was routed by the Irish aristocratic manner and ceased 
suddenly and surprisingly. 
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Martin Ross was not a member of our committee, but I was 
introduced to her that afternoon, and we had a few min utes 
conversation. Her gentle, quiet manner, her dark brown eyes 
impressed me, and I was at once sensible of her intellectual 
force. Our meeting took place less than two years before her 
death; she looked delicate and tired, her fount of energy spent. 
We did not meet again. 

My friendship with Edith Somerville began some fourteen 
years later. From 1927 onwards this friendship gradually 
developed, and in subsequent years, became through my many 
visits to Drisliane, an integral part of my life. To know Edith 
one had to see her in her environment and among those she 
has spoken of as the ‘clan’—that is Somervilles, Coghills, 
Chavasses and Townshends etc. Setting and environment, 
which included the country people and the locality, were of an 
original character. The actual social interplay between big 
house and village was reminiscent of another age. Occasionally, 
when staying at Drishane, I felt as if I had skipped a generation 
or two in time and had in that household gone back to the best 
of Old Time. Such life was fascinating, almost too absorbingly 
interesting. The temptation was to linger on there when affairs 
demanded my attention elsewhere. 

Apart from the people, that region was spell-binding. 
Carbery in its best moods is a fairy country full of colour and 
light; in its worst, grim, grey, damp, with a haunting gloom. 
But even when its weather is in its blackest sulk, the air is soft 
and kind; and you know there is a tender smile ready to break 
just round the comer. 

My grandmother, Geraldine Aylmer, spent her childhood at 
Castle Freke, where she was bom—some twenty miles or so 
from Drishane. Living in England in her last years, she felt her¬ 
self to be an exile cast out of heaven, and I recall how she 
craved with a passionate, sad longing for Carbery by the sea. 

It was therefore not surprising to me that Edith gave a 
faithful and uncritical love to that Carbery coast on the borders 
of an ever restless ocean; for she had always lived there under 
its spell. One friend regarded this devotion as a tiresome fault 
and exclaimed, ‘She looks on Carbery as the apple of God’s 
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eye!’ But to the members of her family unto the second and 
third generation, the village of Castlctownshend remained a 
home, as prized as the Holy Land by the Jews. Though most of 
them had to live and work in other parts of the world, they 
almost unfailingly returned at intervals to their tribal H.Q. 
All were closely bound together. This bond had been created 
by the isolation here of past ancestral generations and also by 
the character of that out-of-the-world Barony, lovely and 
peaceful in soft summer sunshine, splendid and stirring as 
winter storms swept up from south and west. 

When my visits to Drishanc commenced Edith was living 
there with Hildegarde and its owner her brother. Colonel 
Cameron Somerville. He had not Iris sister’s brilliance. But his 
was the finest type of die Irish country gentleman of another 
era. He was also a cultivated musician, having been Com¬ 
mandant of die Royal Military School of Music for nine years. 
Thus he had much of interest to impart about music; his own 
special subject. As the courteous host of Drishane he was, in his 
tranquil, quiet way, an excellent foil to Edith, and he delighted 
in her successes. 

Lady Coghill, (or ‘H’ for Hildegarde) was a devoted sister, 
and when at home engaged herself in as much of the business 
of directing the house and farm as she was permitted to under¬ 
take. She also helped with visitors and charities. H., herself, a 
delightful raconteur, always read and commented on Edith’s 
work before it -was sent to a publisher. 

A nephew said that, ‘In her own family she was very much 
the eldest sister, a position from which she never abdicated, her 
brother and sister cheerfully and automatically submitting to 
her authority to the end of her life.’ 
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CHAPTER 5 


A GENERAL IMPRESSION 

I T is usually a mistake for authors to meet their youthful 
admirers. The test is of too severe a character; idealism 
demands that an individual should be greater than his 
work. When I was a youthful optimist I decided that I would 
some day meet the three literary idols to whom I paid un¬ 
alloyed homage. My wish was gratified in connection with 
two of them, and they promptly tumbled off their pedestals. 
As to the third idol, Edidi Somerville, I was a little more 
mature and had put my youthful hopes behind me on the 
occasion of my first visit to her home. Since then she endured 
every test—I stayed many times at Drishanc—yet she remained 
as the years passed, more firmly planted than ever upon her 
pedestal. 

To the reader this statement may seem disappointing. But I 
admire an individual for their faults as well as their virtues. The 
two sides to a nature are needed in order to make an artistic 
whole. Some minor faults added to rather titan detracted from 
Edith Somerville’s unusual personality. She was not a saint; 
she was far too vital and human to wear a halo. Eagerness, 
fervour, fire are personal characteristics we do not associate 
with die general run of saints—save in their preaching and 
teaching. Edith was neither a preacher nor a teacher. As to her 
major mult—a saint is not possessive in his affections. This 
possessiveness was only occasionally in evidence. But it has to 
be admitted. She liked, to get her own way with the one to 
whom she gave her affection. In a sense we all have that prefer¬ 
ence however devoted we may be. But she once gaily remarked 
to me, ‘If I fail to get my own way I try bullying!’ 

This bullying was of the cleverest kind and extremely 
entertaining to observe; for she used a persuasive charm and 
sometimes much eloquence in order to gain her ends. Under 
such sedulous pressure the captivated victim soon felt that it 
was well worth while surrendering, or at least negotiating a 
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compromise. Thus, if she did not gain her way, she often gained 
a part of it. Apparently masculine in character site was at any 
rate feminine in her subtlety. 

A near relative, a sweet and lovable woman, remarked, 
‘She never said a cross word to me in all my life.’ 

No; Edith had a sense of dignity and a wise control of 
temper. She did not use that weapon save under grave provoca¬ 
tion. And if she occasionally appeared rather possessive in her 
affections, it must be remembered that it was due to a warmth 
of heart, a capacity for caring deeply for selected human beings. 
Being impatient of stupidity she was capable of outbursts of 
irritation; but as a rule these occurred when the offender was 
not present. Though I do not possess ! a sweet and lovable 
disposition’ she never said a cross word to me. On two or three 
occasions I have received just, but emphatic, rebukes from her 
in letters, and this chastisement for offences committed was 
(though somewhat shattering) so neatly phrased I merely 
experienced a feeling of respect for the writer and afterwards 
an almost morbid feeling of compunction for my mistake. But 
she only suffered fools gladly if she was fond of them. I was 
one of the privileged fools. 

Occasionally, she appeared to be too severe in her criticism 
of men or a male offender. This seems to have been a defect in 
her character. However, in her view, the male culprit belonged 
to the stronger sex; so he could take his knockout blow. This 
lack of female chivalry possibly caused some suffering among 
those who received these usually humorously phrased 
rebukes. 

The candour of a sister to a brother was frequently in evi¬ 
dence when she talked to her men friends. She would pay such 
friends the compliment of ‘speaking her mind’, saying exactly 
what she thought at the moment. Sometimes she seemed tact¬ 
less in this respect; but she would not choose the easy path and 
flatter them with lies of the kind told by feminine women who 
regard men as the weaker sex. 

She was quick to know her own requirements, and I do not 
believe she made mistakes in her choice of intimate friends. 
Those who were chosen all had their respective niches in her 
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life and satisfied some need. She knew at once her greatest need 
when she met Violet Martin. Through her instinctive subtlety 
and respect for Martin’s wide culture, she was able to accept 
all her collaborator had to give in criticism. Thus, though they 
were different in a number of respects in character, in literary 
work their minds merged. As I think of their books these two 
authors seem to be resolved into one, so harmonious is their 
style in their collaborated writings. 

When I stayed at Drishane I spent my mornings in Edith’s 
combined study and studio. Here we worked in a fairly well- 
observed silence, sitting in two arm-chairs opposite each 
other and facing the stove. 

I have to confess that my attention quite often wandered; 
for even in that quiet I was conscious of my companion’s 
personality. It had a strange, intangible quality that filled the 
room and often distracted me from the work I had before me. 

She wrote with a large, green fountain pen, and, fascinated, 
I would watch surreptitiously that powerful hand—so expres¬ 
sive of strength of character—as it travelled down the page. 
I noted characteristic gestures. Occasionally she ruffled her 
white hair with her fingers, or if, as was sometimes the case 
she wore a hat, she would tilt it on to the back of her head when 
in difficulties with her writing. Her two fox-terriers were never 
quite forgotten; a word was sometimes thrown to them, or her 
hand stole out to pat Nancy, the favourite. She corrected and 
rccorrccted her manuscript with such thoroughness, that it 
sometimes became quite unreadable to the stranger’s eye, 
though her handwriting was clearer than print. 

During those quiet hours there were times when I would try 
to formulate an impression of her appearance, and yet find it 
impossible to convey through the medium of words its un¬ 
usual character. 

A pink complexion as fresh as a girl’s colouring was arresting 
in contrast to the cowl of snow-white hair and conveyed an 
impression of youth that increasing years did not alter. The 
small face expressed an inherent and subtle sense of wit; the 
eyes grey-green as the sea when in its happiest humour, were 
soft and kind, and told of whimsical fancies and imaginative 
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power. Her ancestor, ‘the Knight of Kerry had just such eyes,’ 
said Cameron Somerville. Edith’s was a face that did not make 
a marked impression at a first meeting. It had to be studied and 
gradually appreciated, until indeed, its many expressions, as 
changeful as the Irish skies, were learnt off by heart. 

She took a poor view of the Knight of Kerry’s gift and called 
those expressive eyes a ‘non-commital grey’. This humble 
opinion arose, perhaps, from chastening comment made in 
childhood. They were not of ‘the dazzling blue’ desired by 
‘the professional mother’. Mrs Somerville seems to have been 
disappointed that ‘the Regency Beauty’ of a previous genera¬ 
tion was not repeated in her eldest child. Also, on occasions, 
she received rude shocks when suddenly, dramatically, con¬ 
fronted by ‘the tomboy’s’ untidy appearance. 

‘I have,’ wrote the erring daughter, ‘been at a dinner-party 
with her, and have found, to my great discomfort her eyes 
dwelling heavily upon my head. Her face was openly the 
expression of a soul in torment. I knew that in some way, dark 
to me, I was the cause. After dinner she took an early oppor¬ 
tunity of assuring me that my appearance had made her long 
to go under the tabic. 

‘ “Never,” she said, “have I seen your hair so abominable. It 
was like a collection of filthy little furze bushes.” ... And again, 
she has seriously, even with agony, informed me that I was 
“the Disgrace of Castletownshend!” 

It was a sounding title, with something historic and splendid 
about it. “The Butcher of Anjou!” “The Curse of Cromwell” 
occur to me as parallel instances.’ 

When I came to know her this alleged untidiness was not 
expressed in her general appearance, or in the layout of her 
fine silky hair; but the same cannot be said for the studio. 
Though as it belonged to an author, painter and farmer there 
was reasonable excuse for its variegated disorder. It seemed to 
contain something of everything. As Elizabeth Hudson once 
remarked to me, ‘I believe if I had asked for an apple pie it 
would have been produced from a chest.’ Pictures, books, 
easels, painting materials, four large tables every inch occupied 
with papers and implements for writing; cupboards, files. 
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ledgers gave the workshop a decidedly congested appearance. 

The long room had once been a bam. Its low raftered ceiling 
was supported by black beams. There was a skylight and one 
window high up in the wall gave on to the roof. From two 
small windows on the opposite side, one could perceive the 
stable yard, and a screened door opened on to a flight of steps 
that led down to those stables, die occupants of which gave so 
much interest and pleasure to Edith during her long career. 

On die wooden mantelpiece were photographs of Martin 
Ross and other friends, a large soup tureen, a clock, two china 
bowls, jugs, cards, and two dog-chewed tennis balls. Upon die 
floor beside the fire-place during the war years resided a large 
basket holding turf* and logs—a dog basket and nearby two 
arm-chairs speckled with fox-terriers’ hairs. Against the wall 
stood a book-case in which were a complete edition of the 
Somerville-Ross works and books of reference. 

Nancy, die beloved fox-terrier, took the place of privilege 
and was usually curled up on die back of her mistress’s arm¬ 
chair. On the floor at our feet, Cosy, a pretty very feminine 
lady of the same race, occupied the basket. (There had been 
‘Cosys’ of a similar breed for quite a hundred years in the 
Somerville family). These two terriers were at times a plea¬ 
santly disturbing influence. I recall one occasion, when they 
were unusually quiet and engaged in another part of the studio, 
that we made the distressing discovery that they had chewed a 
large piece out of their owner’s panama hat which had fallen 
from its perch, an easel. 

On certain days when we had worked harder than usual, 
at about mid-day, Edith would drop her pen and, looking 
up with a bright mischievous smile, suggest that we should 
break all the rules of self-respecting workers and drink tea 
together. Over die teapot we talked of many things—horses, 
Ireland, hunting, painting, farming, literary matters, psychical 
research and the younger generation. But after fifteen minutes 
idling we took up our pens again and worked, save for 
occasional interruptions from either a farm labourer or a 
beggar, until the lunch bell rang at 1.30. 

■ * Peat is always called turf in Ireland, 
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In later years Edith Somerville was crippled with arthritis. 
Walks and expeditions were perforce abandoned. During the 
afternoon we went for drives in her pony-trap with the little 
terriers running behind it. I have travelled in a char-a-banc over 
the French Alps and there faced hairpin bends above precipices 
with an equanimity that was not always mine when I was 
driven through Carbery in a trap drawn by a temperamental 
cob. Though an ex M.F.H. and renowned horsewoman was 
the driver, I sometimes found the experience more exciting 
and nerve-shaking than my Alpine travels! 

A heap of stones, a small child, or even a white gate-post 
roused the cob to frenzy. It shied and bolted or danced about 
the road. In my youth I hunted and faced the high banks of 
County Cork undismayed. But a feeling of fear bordering on 
panic was mine, when on one occasion, the cob, after wild 
antics, was compelled by Edith to face the white gate-post 
again. Quivering he gave it one look, backed into the opposite 
ditch and bolted ... The driver was then eighty-four years of 
age. 

But those were beautiful and memorable drives for me. 
Brown and purple hills sheltered us from the north, and on the 
south was a winding cliff-guarded coast-line, a sea on a sunny 
day as blue as the Mediterranean, but lovelier because of its 
ever changing colours, its subtle shading from deep blue to 
purple, from glimmering silver to blue again. 

Whether we talked or were silent I was conscious of an 
original personality and of its vivid heart-lifting character. 
Edith kept her worries and troubles to herself. She had a 
genius for living, an ageless charm that made her to the last 
the best and kindest of companions. Some critical people held 
that she was too positive and downright in the expression of 
her opinions, but these were the result of deep-seated con¬ 
victions. Here was one untroubled by introspective doubts 
and difficulties. 

Clear-cut in her view of behaviour, she would in one terse 
sentence rout an individual who made a remark in bad taste, 
or who assumed what seemed undue familiarity with her. 

She was not a good business woman in all that concerned the 
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bargaining side of affairs. Being so honest herself she expected 
honesty and fair dealings from others. A parson visited Castle- 
townshend one summer and bought the copyright of In 
Naboth’s Vineyard, the second Somerville-Ross novel, for the 
miserable sum of thirty pounds. He was nicknamed by a local 
wit ‘little red nose and little red eyes’. This description tells us 
all we desire to know of a shrewd business man. 

For seventy years she was organizer of the choir as well as 
organist of Castlehaven church. The sole emolument received 
by her for these protracted services was one gold watch. A 
member of the choir wrote that, when she played the organ in 
church, ‘She particularly enjoyed the exercise of what she called 
“taking the choir across country”, which consisted in forcing 
them to sight-read from an almost illegible score. (It was owing 
to her friendship with Dame Ethel Smythe that the Castle¬ 
haven choir had the terrifying experience of doing this in the 
presence of that great musician, who never afterwards forgot 
it!) The east end of the church is beautified by a remarkable 
mosaic paving, which was designed and actually laid with her 
own hands by Dr Edith, a feat whose novelty and difficulty 
did not in the least deter her. The designs were largely inspired 
by the book of Kells (a very ancient and exquisitely painted 
Irish manuscript) as were those for the altar frontals, which she 
also drew. These were all parts of the beautiful memorials to 
Martin Ross.’ [They were put up soon after her cousin’s 
death] 

To the end, Edith loved her church; the choir was her pride, 
and under such direction certainly lived strenuously at times. 
It was well manned during the holidays, but its numbers were 
much reduced in the winter. When I was staying at Drishane 
in February 1936 Edith was greatly disturbed one Saturday 
afternoon on learning that there would be only two members 
of the choir present on the following Sunday morning. Rue¬ 
fully, after much pondering, she selected ‘Fierce Raged the 
Tempest’ and ‘Heavenly Father’ as the two hymns, the sim¬ 
plicity of which might not lead the singers into difficulties. But 
she was decidedly anxious when we drove to church in a hurri¬ 
cane of wind and rain, for she liked to do all things well and 
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feared the disgrace of a breakdown in the singing even when 
only one visitor attended her place of worship. 

Providence thoughtfully interfered on this occasion. As the 
clergyman walked up the aisle the organ groaned and con¬ 
tinued to groan dolorously on the one note until he had reached 
the chancel. It had ‘ciphered’, and the musical reputation of 
Castletownshend could not be tested on that particular day. 
Afterwards the frustrated organist told me that she had spent 
her time during the service ‘sorting tire music-box much to the 
jealousy of the two unemployed members of die choir’. 
Isolated in the gallery, they alone of the congregation could 
observe the delinquent. 

On another occasion many years previously, a missionary 
was preaching at tedious length about die persecution of die 
Armenians by those he called ‘die degenerate Turks’. He 
came finally to a rhetorical climax as he solemnly asked: 

‘And what shall we do with a decayed Turkey?’ 

A stage whisper heard by all the congregation, issued from 
the organ loft: 

‘Curry it, you fool, curry it!’ 

Edith was a realist widi a keen sense of die value of time. 
Hers was always a busy day. Even when crippled widi ardiritis 
she kept in close touch with the farm and her horses, and in the 
early nineteen-thirties hobbled out to see them on the wettest 
afternoons in die year. If not engaged on other business, she 
wrote or painted or dealt with accounts in the morning, and if 
not entertaining guests continued her writing between six and 
seven-thirty p.m. After dinner she usually read The Times or a 
book and ended die day with a game of backgammon. Being 
occasionally a victim to insomnia she sometimes made tea and 
worked in the small hours of die morning. 

An inimitable raconteur, gay and vividly human, Edith 
Somerville was also interested and eager in her discussion of 
serious subjects. She had a sure belief that those she loved, who 
had gone before her, were only separated from us because our 
eyes were blind to their presence. 'When in her company I 
believed without effort that fairies and elemental beings 
haunted those wild Carbery hills and also in the invisible and 
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serene presence of the so-called dead. She had a natural 
capacity for rousing and stimulating faith in life, in the good¬ 
ness at the root of human nature and in the immortality of the 
soul. 

After the death of Martin Ross the public was not a little 
puzzled when books continued to appear under die names of 
the two authors. At the end of Wheel-tracks published 1923, 
Edith Somerville cleared up this mystery. She wrote as follows: 

In 1917 Irish Memories was published, and I told Constance 
[a cousin] what seems so incredible to some, and is to me the 
most natural thing in the world that Martin’s mind, blended with 
mine, no less now than in the past, had aided, and made sugges¬ 
tions, taking, as ever, full share—and sometimes, I daresay, more 
than full share—in the task in hand. ... What has been written, 
and what may, in die future, still be written, has owed, and will 
owe, if not its existence, certainly whatever it may have of life, 
to her inspiration, I recur to this point with no wish to provoke 
argument or opposition, only to clear myself to my own con¬ 
science eidier of taking more than my share, or, which would be 
equally serious, of cowardice. 

Such a collaboration must remain a debatable point until our 
darkness is more enlightened. 

It is rash to prophesy. But I venture to predict that coming 
generations of cultural discernment who know Ireland, are 
likely, if without prejudice, to rank some of the books of 
Somerville and Ross with those of Jane Austen. The so-called 
Irish society and the English society of the Waterloo period 
were of course entirely dissimilar in, character. There are, 
however, analogies to be drawn between the one author and 
the two who wrote as one. They have an equal gaiety of spirit, 
inimitable wit and a similar skilled accomplishment. 

Oddly enough, Edith did not like Jane Austen’s novels. She 
tried to re-read them on one occasion when I was staying at 
Drishane. It was evidently an effort, and she then remarked to 
me: 

‘All Jane Austen’s men are like male characters dressed up as 
governesses.’ 
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In view of tills opinion it is interesting to note that the 
writings of Somerville and Ross are essentially masculine in 
character, whereas those of Jane Austen are to the last degree 
feminine. 

In her life also, so far as we know, Jane Austen’s activities 
were limited. But the activities of Edith Somerville were many 
and varied. Author, farmer, organist, philanthropist, painter, 
M.F.H., and hostess of a great house, she played many roles 
with amazing versatility. Generous to a fault she never failed 
a friend and never failed the people of the Barony of Carbery. 
She died a very poor woman. To the last she spent most of the 
money she earned in giving employment and in various 
charities. When she visited United States, American admirers 
were glad to pay .£5 for her autograph. With her usual 
industry she set to work and over ^100 was obtained by her 
picturesque signature and presented by her to a fund for the 
upkeep of a district nurse in West Carbery. I could cite many 
other instances of her generosity, of valuable time she lavished 
on those in need or in trouble. In some rather undeserving 
cases it seemed to me a waste of precious time diat might have 
been devoted to her writing. On one occasion, enraged at this 
expenditure, I told her that her generosity had become a vice. 
But she entirely ignored my impertinent criticism and con¬ 
tinued to waste the fleeting hours on other peoples’ incompe¬ 
tently written works. I refrained, partly through fear, from 
submitting my own MS. to her for criticism and revision. 

During the last thirty years of her life the first Irish woman 
M.F.H. still remained devoted to horses and dogs. When I 
was staying at Drishane in July 1936 she travelled the country 
in the car of an American friend, (Sylvia Warren) acting as her 
guide and mediator in the purchase of horses. Having spent a 
whole day in journeys to remote places, late one evening she 
put her head round the drawing-room door her eyes full of 
fun, as she held up three fingers—a triumphant sign to indicate 
that three horses had been acquired. At that moment she looked 
fifty, yet she was nearing her eightieth year. Having indicated 
her success with her fingers, she vanished without saying a 
word. But the gesture and appearance were far more dramatic 
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than speech and expressed characteristically the gay spirit tha t 
could overcome age and physical infirmity when caught by 
some absorbing interest. 

In her prime she was a fearless and untiring rider. She told 
me that, one day she was hunting the hounds, she was nine 
hours in the saddle. 

‘Twice in my life,’ she said, ‘I jumped over a man and a 
horse. In one case the bald head of a man rose out of a ditch 
like a red moon just as my mare was rising to die jump. I 
screamed “lie down, lie down”, and Tinker cleared man and 
horse.’ 

To those who agree with Oscar Wilde that hunting people 
are ‘the unspeakable pursuing the uneatable’, Edith and 
Martin’s major pleasure, hunting, must seem a serious fault. 
Others less stringent in their views feel that they were too 
pleasure-loving in devoting so much of dieir lives to hunting. 
But to this fault—if it be a fault—we owe some wonderful 
descriptions of landscape and passages in their works which 
stir the blood through the feeling of excitement conveyed; 
comedy too in plenty was wrung from those days with hounds 
and country people. The cousins were, in fact, mentally 
observing, working, while taking dieir pleasure on the hills of 
Carbery. 

I who was an ‘unspeakable’ in my youth and, therefore, 
write from experience, agree with Lennox Robinson that 
their ‘hunting scenes are so much more readable than 
Trollope’s.’ Slim, with a perfect seat, Edidi looked her best on 
a horse. A huntsman said, ‘her grandfather gave her die sate, 
the Lord Almighty gave her the hands.’ The hard bowler hat, 
the coat cut to the figure, the flowing skirt for the side-saddle 
all became her as is shown in a portrait that hangs in a sitting- 
room at Drishane. 

When hunting days were over Edith found, I think, some 
compensation for their loss in her acres and in her horses 
acquired for export. She had an Irish farmer’s passionate love 
of the land. Yet, at times, she was keenly interested in the 
decoration of the house, having in this connexion as in most 
others, very positive views. 
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Drisliane furnished a spacious and gracious background for 
its guiding spirit. In the dining-room were hung the portraits 
of die ancestors, and ancestresses looked down on us from the 
cream-coloured walls of the large and lofty drawing-room. 
The curtains were of gold brocade; die mantlepiece was of 
black tribute wood elaborately carved, and was put in after the 
removal of the ancient chimney-piece which had been styled 
‘the mouseoleum’ because of the odour of dead mice that had, 
in an earlier dme, emanated from it. One of the masons, who 
dealt destruCvively with ‘the mouseoleum’ said of Edith’s 
uncle, ‘Surely Sir Joscelyn’s the illigant pilot for a stink!’ 

The fire-place was in the western wall and a wide french 
window faced south presenting a view of flowering garden, 
wood and sea. I have passed evenings in diat room when wild 
February gales raged about the house blowing straight in from 
the Adantic; I have been there on wet, breezy, autumn nights 
and in the stillness of die long summer evenings have watched 
from the window twilight dying, the moon rising, silvering 
the wide expanse of sea, casting over the waters an unearthly 
phosphorescence, or a white, serene calm. Whatever the season, 
always present to me was an atmosphere of tranquillity and 
happiness. This intangible quality may only be imparted to a 
room much lived in by a race wholesome in mind, gay and 
kindly in outlook and in their traffic widi others. 

Here was our customary evening programme. However 
late, we almost invariably changed for dinner, which was, 
therefore, at an unpunctual eight o’clock. After it, we seated 
ourselves in the drawing-room round the fire; the Knight of 
Kerry's only child, a daughter, giving us a severe side-long 
glance from her frame (Edith was inordinately proud of an 
ancestress who had been deprived by her sex of this ancient 
tide). Numerous ladies observed us from other frames; some 
pretty, a few plain, they stared and stared, alive in their watch¬ 
fulness; yet held in the unbroken silence of the past. 

Sometimes Cameron turned on the gramophone, playing 
the music of his favourite, Bach, or other classical works; 
sometimes we took up our books, Edith looking through her 
Times. Our reading was fragmentary. For both her brother and 
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she occasionally demanded my and Hildegarde’s attention as 
one or other read out items that interested them from news¬ 
paper or book, or letters received from relations and friends. 
A wireless and the nine o’clock news only made their debut in 
that eighteenth-century room in the nineteen-thirties. Usually 
the evening ended with the chink of dice and the game of 
backgammon. One autumn while H. was away Edith initiated 
me into this game. It had its chastening moments when she 
playfully slapped my fingers, a punishment for my exceptional 
errors in a game of which she was ma ster. 

Later to bed between ten and ten-thirty. Small unshaded 
lamps stood on the table in the lobby. These were lit for us by 
Cameron; and then after his good night kiss to Edith, I pre¬ 
ceded her up die wide staircase, the light I carried and her Httle 
light casting monstrous shadow-shapes about us and on the old 
engraving-hung walls—engravings depicting scenes in the 
Irish ParHament of the Eighteenth Century, one of a sixteenth 
century ancestress, the centenarian Countess of Desmond, firm 
of chin, with mysterious cynical eyes, and also here and there 
were sporting prints, no doubt acquired in the hunting prime 
of the race by long dead Somervilles. After this stair-climb fox 
my hostess, she saw that all was comfortable in my room 
before she bade me good night. 

Thus evenings and days sped rapidly and happily by when 
I stayed in Carbery. 

* * * 

In the autumn of 1935, at Edith’s request, I made a precis of 
An Irish Cousin. When it was ready we collaborated in a film 
scenario on the theme of this, the first Somerville-Ross novel. 
We sat at opposite sides of a table, and at intervals, I read from 
my notes and made suggestions. But all the writing and com¬ 
position were done by the hand and brain that guided the 
green pen. I was very impressed by the quickness orthat brain, 
its lightning agility in discovering the right word, the appro¬ 
priate phrase for the incident or idea. So rapid was it in its 
working that on several occasions I was tempted to call out, 
‘Stop, come back, wait a minute while I consider that move in 
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the drama’. There were, however, for me pleasant breaks in the 
collaboration when Edith left the track and took to the fields 
as it were, with entertaining conversation about past times. 
But, on the whole, we worked very hard, and one wet day 
spent seven hours at our task. The result was an excellent short 
story but not a film scenario! 

This collaboration gave me what may or may not be con¬ 
sidered an insight into the methods of the Somerville-Ross 
collaboration. I played the role of critic and made suggestions 
about the plot which were mostly rejected by the writer. I was, 
however, impressed by the fact that she liked to discuss in 
detail and at length every sentence and move in the narrative, 
and that all I had to say was carefully considered. I suspect that 
Martin Ross did not contribute as much to the actual com¬ 
position as Edith Somerville, that the former was a very subtle 
critic, with the artist’s sense of the right word and feeling for 
perfection of expression which undoubtedly contributed con¬ 
siderably to the great success of those early stories. But Edith 
was the wayward genius, who guided, moulded and assisted 
by a sensitive collaborator was the senior partner. Martin Ross 
had, I believe, a greater sense of tragedy than her partner. But 
the latter possessed a more brilliant wit. 

It was Martin who changed her cousin’s future by directing 
her attention to literature. Before these two became friends 
Edith was absorbed in painting and in out-of-door interests. 
During the years I knew her well she was not a great reader and 
rarely read novels; she had too many interests, was by nature 
so essentially constructive and so eager in all creative action 
that she had not the time or inclination for study or any 
scholastic pursuit. Yet a learned man once said to me, ‘Dr 
Somerville’s books reveal that she has a thorough knowledge 
of Greek and Latin. Her felicity in her choice of words is 
positive proof of her erudition.’ I repeated die remark to Edith 
who was very amused by it, and informed me that she knew 
neidier of these languages. Even a smattering of Latin was not 
considered necessary to an Irish girl’s education during the last 
century. 

I have sometimes played a game called ‘Parents’ which 
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necessitates an historical knowledge I do not possess. The 
players select from among famous men and women character¬ 
istic parents for their friends and relations. Rather doubtfully 
I appointed Queen Elizabeth to the position of mother to 
Edith. The versatility, dominating character and constructive 
ability of tire Tudor lady were well exemplified in the char¬ 
acter of the appointed daughter; but here the likeness ended. 
She certainly did not share with the Queen her passion for 
clothes. She was always neatly and suitably dressed, though as 
has been previously told, she did not abide by the dictates of 
impermanent fashions—usually wearing in the morning and 
afternoon a tweed coat and skirt, soft collar and tie and a 
velvet dress in die evening. 

When playing the game of famous parents I had no diffi¬ 
culty in die selection of a father. Unhesitatingly I named him: 

‘The King of the Fairies.’ 

Only the King of the Fairies could be responsible for that 
spontaneous wit, that spirit of eternal youth, which character¬ 
ized the personality of Dr Edith and made her so lovable to her 
circle of friends and to people of every age and class who had 
the privilege of intimate acquaintanceship with the Great Lady 
of West Carbery. 



CHAPTER 6 


SOME LITERARY CELEBRITIES 

E ce. s. was fond of capital letters in prose and delighted 
in titles earned by the merit of their recipients, so for 
the first eighteen years of our friendship I was not per¬ 
mitted to call her solely by her Christian name. It was always 
‘Dr Edith’. 

The ancient title of Chancellor (of the diocese of Cork, 
Cloyne and Ross) was bestowed on the Rector of the parish of 
Castlehavcn. Lax parishioners continued to call him ‘canon’. 
Edith, through persistent correction and suggestion, persuaded 
all but a few recalcitrants to address him by his newly-earned 
title. Since my childhood I had called him by his Christian name 
‘Owen’. But, obediently, I, too, fell in line with the members 
of his flock and addressed him as ‘Chancellor’. There was after 
all much to be said for her point of view. Titles won by merit 
and not—as is sometimes the case bought by money—or in¬ 
herited, are the only ones worthy of daily use. 

I shall now quote extracts from some of Dr Edith’s letters to 
me as they describe her life and are vivid in their revelation of 
character. The following paragraph refers to An Incorruptible 
Irishman, die biography of her ancestor Chief Justice Charles 
Bushe. 

Feb. 4.32 Drishane 

I’ve ‘The Chief’ (Charles Bushe) off my hands at last, and I’m 
having a busman’s holiday writing letters. A terrible heap of them 
had piled up against me, and I’m making my soul now as fast as 
I can. I had rather a desperate rush to get my book, and the 
illustrations ready in time—i.e. before the end of January—but it 
was accomplished, and I'm ‘faintly trusting the larger hope’ that 
the publisher will—as they say—nave it out by Easter. It came 
out—against my will—rather longer than I had intended, but they 
(the publishers) are submitting very amiably ... 

People say there is to be a boom in Ireland and Irish affairs, and 
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all Irish America is expected to be in Dublin and Cork next 
summer. They are erecting an altar in S. Stephen’s Green (Dublin) 
‘that is to be 100 feet high, and it is said it is being guarded night 
and day to keep ‘Communists’ from blowing it up. That, how¬ 
ever, might have its bright side ... 

I forget if I told you to look out for a little article that I was 
asked to write for the ‘Spectator’ for Jan. 23rd about the election. 
Mr W. B. Yeats has done the second, and I believe there are to be 
two more. The speechifying is in full swing now—(poor 
wretches!) and the elections are on the 16th. So I shall not go to 
London before that, of course, as every vote is wanted when one 
remembers the flood of ignorant and senseless boys and girls who 
have been given votes ... 

Here follows another reference to her newly published 
biography. 

Aprh 28.32 

A line to advise you ot the visit of a distinguished Irish Lord 
Chief Justice, who will, I hope call upon you on or about 
May 2nd, I hope you will find him agreeable and that you will 
find his costume in good taste—and I trust he won’t bore you. 

As well as illustrating each new publication of hers, Edith 
designed the dust jacket. She was most particular about the 
appearance of her books. Hence her reference in this letter to 
the costume of the Lord Chief Justice. On this occasion the 
publisher, Ivor Nicholson and Watson had a gratifying success. 
She was satisfied. But I have known her passionately rebuke a 
publisher if he failed in any way to carry out her carefully 
planned design. 

She prefaced her next letter with a comment on the effect on 
herself and her sister of a visit she made to sociable Dublin. 
‘We got home alive—only just—on Thursday evening.’ These 
words sound, to say the least of it, alarming to all but an Irish 
ear. I read them with composure. 

The visit to Dublin was the occasion of the conferring of die 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Letters on ‘Edith CEnone 
Somerville’ at Trinity College, Dublin. She was profoundly 
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pleased with this first public recognition in her own country 
of her services to literature. 

She refers to it in a letter dated 7 July 1932. 

... I’m too rushed, just now to consider anything! Well have I 
been made a Doctor of Letters! I do nothing but write them (as 
you may judge by my awful handwriting. E. CE. S. 

P.S. Please call me ‘Doctor Edith’ in future—this to my 
friends. Dr S. to strangers—Doctor Edith S.—on envelopes etc. 
Thus I have been instructed—Litt.D. according to fancy! ... I 
forgot to tell you that Dr Ethel Smythe was much pleased with 
your letter in ‘Time and Tide’ (Re ‘An Incorruptible Irishman’.) 
and wrote to me specially to approve of it. 

Oct. 11, 1932 Drishane House 

If you have not crossed the Channel yet would you come down 
for a week end? Next Saturday for choice? We have emptied the 
house of summer swallows, and we should be delighted if we 
could catch you before you also take flight... 

I’m at last trying to write a bit, and I’ve got a little article ‘In 
Praise of Ladies’, (i.e. Lady Dogs!) in Blackwood’s next month. 
I think it will appeal to all right-minded persons (in the matter of 
dogs). 

I’ve yielded to temptation, and have two little white ladies 
again [Nancy and Cosy. Nancy was given to her by Donn Byrne 
the author]. ... I was getting too lonely without them, and they 
are enjoyable little nuisances. 

Here there was a reference to W. B. Yeats and the 
project of founding an Irish Academy of Letters... 

... W.B.Y. began by stirring me up—calling me ‘Miss Sum¬ 
merville’ I wrote to JE. [George Russell the poet] in fury and 
said I would call W.B.Y. ‘Major Yeates’ (vide The Irish R.M.’). 
JE said Yeats was hopeless and got all addresses wrong. There was 
a letter from Lord Dunsany in The Times in which he spoke of 
‘Mr Yeats’s academy’ (small a) as if it was a private school. M said 
that outside the committee only Miss Helen Waddell and I had 
accepted, which, tho' in quality, I hope, may be considered a good 
start, is rather poor as a matter of quantity. No time for another 
word P. CP S 
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Quite often strangers took a toss in the spelling of the name 
Somerville. I recall a cultured Irish-American of my acquaint¬ 
ance who wrote a letter from New York addressing it to 
‘Dr Edith Summerskill, Drishane, Co. Cork’. In it she con¬ 
gratulated Edith on her ‘cleverness in debate in the House of 
Commons as Minister of Food’ and also in finding time to 
write her ‘witty Irish R.M. books in your beautiful Irish 
home’. Tliis little error occurred in 19+7. 

July 25, 1933 Drishane 

I am going to Dublin for the first Annual General Meeting 
(that of the Irish Academy of Letters). It is tactfully fixed for 
Horse Show Week, but alas! It is no use to send the horse there, 
tho’ I have a very good colt. But NO sales. 

I am working as hard as every sort of nuisance and interruption 
permits, on the Play—and think it is improving and getting into 
shape. ... 

[Here followed an invitation to me to spend the day at 
Drishane.] I wish I could offer a bed, but daren’t, as a cloud of 
Americans hang over us and will soon break and descend in 
torrents. E. CE. S. 

During this visit to Dublin Dr Edith made the acquaintance 
of W. B. Yeats and sat beside him at a dinner given by the 
Irish Academy of Letters. She liked him yery much and was 
greatly impressed by his conversational gifts. They matched 
her own. These two, the poet and the novelist, were, when 
keyed up to an occasion, two of the most gifted talkers among 
Irishmen and women of their day. 

Edith Somerville was too shy to dominate a circle of people 
as did Yeats. She was at her best with one friend or sympa¬ 
thetic listener with whom she was at ease. Then her wit and 
generosity in the give and take of talk, fascinated and often had 
the effect of tuning up to concert pitch her companion's con¬ 
versational powers. 

An eyewitness told me that, on the occasion of the inaugural 
dinner of die I.A.L., Edith’s entry into the Dining Hall made 
a sensation. She looked particularly well in her academic gown 
and Litt.D. hood. Having lived remote from literary circles in 
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West Carbery, she had previously met only one or two of the 
assembled authors. At dinner she sat between W. B. Yeats and 
the poet M, and was the special guest of the evening. She was 
also she said, very entertained by the amusing conversation of 
Frank O ’Connor and Lennox Robinson. 

k k ★ 

The Misses Payne-Townshend, who were afterwards Mrs 
Bernard Shaw and Mrs Cholmondeley, were cousins of the 
Somervilles. They spent their childhood at Derry, a large 
country house a few miles from Drishane. Edith said that she 
‘used frequently to ride over to Derry’, and in those early 
years the cousins saw a great deal of each other. She added, 
‘the two sisters were known as Miss Payne-Townshend and 
Miss Plain-Townshend. Cissie was extremely pretty; but 
actually, Charlotte was not plain. She had a good figure, green 
eyes, red hair and an interesting, unusual face.’ 

My mother told me that when Mrs Bernard Shaw (Char¬ 
lotte) was a young woman she was called ‘the Heiress of 
County Cork’, and speculation was rife as to whom among the 
candidates from that part of the world she would choose as a 
husband. She inspected a house five miles from Cork in which 
my mother was living for the summer. But she eventually 
decided against making Combermere her residence and emi¬ 
grated to London, where fate led her to meet G.B.S. 

Edith told me that the news of her subsequent marriage 
greatly shocked some of her relatives. At that time gossip 
reported that ‘G.B.S. was the son of a Methodist parson’! But 
even those with less inaccurate information, considered that 
she, who belonged to what Burke describes as ‘the Landed 
Gentry’, had lowered herself, married out of her class. Yet 
Bernard Shaw’s Autobiography tells us that his family be¬ 
longed to diat strata of Irish society. 

It is said that some of his relatives lived in County Cork 
before the family finally setded in Dublin, and certainly the 
style of his humour is reminiscent of a type of humour that 
was and is to a less degree, prevalent among the people of that 
part of the world. "When they deliberately set out to be funny 
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they, like Bernard Shaw, are fond of making what seem super¬ 
ficially to be preposterous statements, but on examination these 
sometimes have more than a grain of truth in them. 

No doubt the east wind of Dublin sharpened the Shavian 
wit. Anyhow, it seems possible that some ancestral kinship of 
the mind, through past racial environment, led the two emi¬ 
grants, Bernard and Charlotte, though matrimonially shy, to 
make the daring and subsequently wholly successful experi¬ 
ment of travelling down the years together. 

‘Charlotte always called her husband G.B.S.’, Edith in¬ 
formed me. But as the Shaws rarely visited Ireland the two 
cousins saw little of each other in later years. 

When I first met Mrs Bernard Shaw in die nineteen twenties 
in London she lit up at the mention of County Cork and spoke 
wistfully of her love for it and its people. G.B.S. joined us as 
she talked thus and said, ‘My wife’s mother was English, that is 
why she is so sentimental about Ireland.’ 

I was about to dispute this remark when, perhaps fortunately 
for me, our hostess interrupted the conversation and carried 
off G.B.S. 

Edith spoke of an occasion many years ago when the 
Bernard Shaws paid a visit to Carbery about business con¬ 
nected with the Payne-Townshend property, and they had 
come to lunch at Drishane. 

‘G.B.S. was most agreeable,’ she said, ‘Oh, a very pleasant 
fellow.’ 

But I gathered that the two authors had a difference of 
opinion on one point, and it illustrated their characters. Edith 
was essentially constructive, out to preserve and maintain what 
was best of the past: apparently G.B.S. was, at that time, 
definitely destructive, out to sweep away the past. 

Mrs Shaw wanted to know what to do with the fine library 
at Derry, the home of her childhood and youth. Derry was 
costing her ^600 a year to keep up, so she was selling it. 

‘Bum the boob,’ said G.B.S. Then I learned that in friendly 
argument with Edith, he stoutly defended his suggestion for 
a large book-bonfire, and expressed the wish to set fire to other 
ancient property. 
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Oddly enough, at a later date, there was a grand bonfire at 
Derry. The house was burned to the ground during the 1922 
civil war when it was the propercy of A. M. Sullivan. 

The style of hideous architecture characteristic of houses 
built in Ireland in the nineteen-thirties and the Eire authorities 
action at that time, in sweeping away certain old buildings of 
historical interest* led me to feel some sympathy for Edith’s 
point of view. It was, perhaps, a case of ugly convenience 
versus traditional beauty. 

The outlook on this matter was illustrated by some remarks 
in a correspondence that took place between Bernard Shaw 
and Dr Edith many years after the lunch party. 

Mrs Shaw’s Will had been published in die papers. Her large 
fortune, after her husband’s death, was to be devoted to the en¬ 
couragement of art and culture generally, in Ireland. The idea 
occurred to me—and I mentioned it to Edith—that as the 
fortune must have originally been derived from land in Comity 
Cork, it, or the greater portion of it, should in all fairness 
return to Cork. I mentioned the remarkable dramatic talent 
shown by certain amateur actors in the performance of two or 
three plays in my native city. A subsidised repertory theatre, 
like the Abbey Theatre (in the Yeats-Robinson) days, would 
lead to the discovery of new dramatists and talented actors and 
actresses. The interest on half the Shaw legacy would be 
sufficient for this purpose. Edith was delighted with the notion. 
Two hours after I had spoke of it she handed me die follow¬ 
ing letter and asked for my criticism of it. At the time (1945) it 
was believed that the thousands of Irish, who were serving in 
‘the Forces’ or working in England, would lose their jobs and 
come back to Eire, seeking employment. 


* "When Donadea, the oldest inhabited castle in Ireland, came into the possession of 
the Eire Government about 1938 it was demolished. This picturesque building was of 
great historic interest. It was occupied by my mother’s family, the Aylmers, for 
joo years. During the war the Government allowed Killua Castle, which was in a 
state of perfect preservation to be rendered uninhabitable for the sake of its timber. 
Coole, Lady Gregory’s house in County Galway, made famous by W. B. Yeats and 
by other literary celebrities, unfortunately came under Government control in recent 
rimes and received the same drastic treatment. Even from the financial point of view 
such destructive acts seemed foolish, as, after the war, it is almost certain excellent 
prices would have been obtained from private purchasers for these residences. 
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Drishane, 

Skibbereen, 

Co. Cork 


Dear Sir, 

I understand that there is an intention on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to provide work that shall be of inherent and permanent 
value, for the many young men and young women who presently 
return from England, and would welcome such employment and 
occupation as would include, with material advantage, the ad¬ 
vancement of the dignity and importance of their native County 
of Cork. 

Salzburg is no more. Let us emulate the European culture that 
was hers, and prepare Cork to be her successor! 

With this hope in mind, I should wish to be permitted to make 
a few suggestions. 

I believe there is a distinct need for a small well-equipped 
theatre, to hold about five hundred, such as would give amateur 
dramatic or operatic enterprise an opportunity of encouraging 
and developing the native talent which undoubtedly exists, but is 
starved for lack of practical facilities. A County Centre of this 
kind would act as a lively stimulus to local artistic activities. 

Then I should like to suggest a small well-lighted well-planned 
Picture Gallery of a modest size that would encourage ‘One Man 
Shows’. Distinguished artists from other countries might be 
invited, either individually, or in groups, to bring selections of 
their work. This would be a source of great interest and instruc¬ 
tion and a discouragement of the parochialism that often governs 
Art Exhibitions. The Picture Gallery might also be used as a 
Dance Hall, especially during an Exhibition of Pictures. 

A moderate sized Concert Room that would serve equally as 
a Lecture Hall seems to me an asset that would be much appreci¬ 
ated. All these interests would help to encourage the Culture that 
has always been inherent in Cork social life. (And I may add the 
suggestion that all Politics should be excluded from these aesthetic 
interests.) 

Remembering the wonderful Cork lime-stone it may be sug¬ 
gested that these various buildings might form a group of much 
architectural interest, such as might be combined with a well- 
planted public garden, with a Central Band Stand, and possibly 
an Open Air Theatre. And a firm of caterers might be invited to 
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institute a Cafe for light refreshments, with chairs and suitable 
service for outdoor entertainments. 

A Government subsidy, extending over a considerable period 
of years is a need implicit in such a scheme as this, with provision 
for well-salaried thoroughly cultivated custodians for the different 
interests, Dramatic, Musical, Artistic and Out Door, selected on 
a basis of intelligence and culture exclusive of Sex. 

Cork has, I believe, several suitable sites and has also a beautiful 
river that could be enlisted to add the romance and charm and 
fascination that arc inherent in rivers. 

An association of art-loving citizens of Cork City and County 
could be formed to forward the interests of what might be 
entitled The Cork Culture Centre. 

Will a millionaire arise who might endow it? 

Yours etc., 

E. CE. Somerville, Litt.D. 

P.S. It may be suggested that Cork City is especially qualified to 
occupy to Eire’s lovely Southern Scenery the position of Salzburg 
to Austrian mountains and forests. ‘A Summer Culture Week’ 
might be established, and visitors to it would find themselves 
within a few hours by rail or road, of Killamey, Glengariff, and 
all die splendid south-west coastline of Cork and Kerry that faces 
across the broad Atlantic to America. 

I was rather taken aback by the extravagant splendour of 
Dr Edidi’s vision! But I typed several copies of this letter; and 
they were signed by her and posted to various public men and 
to Bernard Shaw. 

The public men were polite but not interested. The local 
newspapers did not even publish a rdsumi of this letter. G.B.S. 
was the least frigid of them all in his reception of it. On this 
occasion she received from him two or three letters and several 
of his famous postcards. Amongst other comments, he wrote 
that the .£200,000 left by his wife would, in his opinion, have 
been more advantageously bequeathed for the purpose of the 
removal of the ancient Georgian Mansions that ornament 
Cork city and for the erection in their place of labour-saving 
flats with every modern convenience. 

It was the old argument in a different guise that was initiated 
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at the lunch party many years previously. On this occasion the 
Shaw and Somerville outlooks might be summarised in the 
phrase—comfort and convenience versus aesthetic culture. 

Before Edith dispatched her plan to G.B.S. for a Cork 
Repertory Theatre, I warned her that in this matter he might 
assume his favourite character part, that of a socratic gadfly. 
But she more aptly described him in the following letter. ... 

... I’ve opened the Affaire Charlotte—not the Real—with X— 
an artist not a public man ... He is interested—but until G.B.S. 
tells me exactly what he has done with the -£200,000 it is useless 
to try and settle anything. I hope to write to him next week, I 
feel he is an elusive venerable Puck, even more venerable than I!— 
and it will be almost impossible to get anything from him as to 
‘Charlotte’s Intentions’. 

In June 1946 Edith showed me a postcard she had just 
received from Bernard Shaw. She said that for a man in his 
ninety-ninth year and about to celebrate his hundredth birth¬ 
day the handwriting was ‘remarkably neat and firm’. It 
certainly was, but she had (I believe intentionally) added 
ten years to his age! She was oddly ashamed of the number 
of her years and sedulously concealed their precise sum 
from me. 

The postcard was to the effect that Mrs Shaw’s fortune had 
been handed over to the directors of a bank; these capitalists 
were appointed to dispose of the interest on the £200,000. The 
artist, E. (E. S., who, when she acquired capital, spent it 
rapidly, on giving much needed employment and on charity, 
had no voice in the allocation of the Fund established by her 
cousin’s Will. 

Edith was never able to afford to keep a car, or a secretary to 
deal with the drudgery of much letter writing and accounts. 
But she bought a car for a man who had no means of liveli¬ 
hood during a bad time of unemployment. Thanks to her 
generosity he has now, I am told, a prosperous taxi business. 
Actually her abstemious life, her generous spending of money 
on others illustrated the fact that in practice she was one of the 
very few genuine Socialists in existence. In theory she was a 
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firm Conservative and upholder of capitalism. Whereas 
Bernard Shaw was in theory a Socialist and in practice an 
extreme Conservative and capitalist. This illogical Irishman 
and illogical Irishwoman, the greatest Irish humourists of dieir 
age, were genuinely sincere in their political convictions and 
would no doubt have vigorously protested against the criticism 
that in their lives theory was not reconciled with practice. 
Dr Edith left ^709: not a large estate for a capitalist! Bernard 
Shaw, the Socialist, who had always advocated equality in 
income etc., left an estate valued at ^367,000. 

According to his most recent biography, Shaw appears in 
his last years to have been morbidly obsessed with fear lest he 
should lose any of his vast fortune. Edith Somerville, the Con¬ 
servative, who might well have been obsessed with finan cial 
fears, retained a serene sanity on this subject to the end of her 
life. At the present time the average author of literary merit is 
a vilely sweated worker. Though Bernard Shaw owed his 
wealth to his literary work, he entirely forgot this oppressed 
class when he made his Will. Behaving like ‘the wicked 
plutocrat’ so often denounced by him, he appears to have 
arranged that the bulk of his fortune should benefit no 
individual human beings. It is stated that all the printing 
presses and typewriters in the country would have to be altered 
if the object to which his fortune is devoted, is achieved. Even 
Iris wealth could not pay such a staggering bill. 

Here follows a final note from Edith about her cousin 
Charlotte Shaw’s estate. 

June aist, 1946. I heard yesterday from G.B.S. disclaiming 
all responsibility in the Mrs Shaw legacy, and saying all power is 
in die hands of The National City Bank in College Green, 
Dublin and ‘heaven knows when the business—in connection 
with “releasing interest etc."—will be finished! G.B.S.’ 

It seems to me to have been thoroughly muddled among them 
all, and I am sure my poor cousin Charlotte is furious—The Real 
Charlotte is probably delighted. E. CE. S. 

Those people who have read her novel The Real Charlotte 
and know that its principal character was drawn from real life, 
will appreciate this last comment. 
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But now I must refer again to that practising Conservative, 
Bernard Shaw. His friends have borne witness to die fact, that 
though he was a wicked capitalist, he had a generous heart. In 
Some Impressions of My Elders St John Ervine wrote: 

Against those stories may be set far more stories of acts of 
exceptional kindness to those who are in trouble or in need of 
advice and encouragement. Very few great men have given so 
generously of their time and strength to helping young men of 
talent to obtain recognition as Mr Shaw has done. 

It was, for instance, stated that after all the London theatre 
managements and play agents had rejected Journey’s End by 
R. C. Sheriff, G.B.S. forced the Stage Society to give it a 
performance one Sunday evening. On the strength of its 
enthusiastic reception on diis occasion (at which I was present) 
it was put on for its record run at a West End theatre. I have 
no doubt that, but for Shaw’s initial kindness, die amazing 
popular success of diis fine drama would not have occurred. 
For the play would probably have remained a mere rejected 
MS. lying in a drawer, or have been sent as paper pulp to the 
salvage authorities during the Second World War. 

But I want to emphasize here that Shaw had a very shrewd 
sense of the value of money that was in great measure denied 
to his countrywoman Edith Somerville. Nevertheless one 
generous act of his must be recorded. It certainly benefited 
taxpayers. 

Having attained to a great age, he presented a small Irish 
property he had inherited to the people of Eire. He must have 
been amused when immediately following diis act he was 
rewarded with the Freedom of the city of Dublin. 

I wrote to the rulers of Edith’s city, Cork, suggesting that 
they should follow the example of Dublin in the case of Shaw 
and. present her with the Freedom of her home-town. They did 
not act on my suggestion! 

In the past Bernard Shaw has highly praised the Soviet form 
of government. In fact so laudatory have been his remarks that 
it seems passing strange he did not settle in Russia! But there 
was one snag in Russian citizenship. Under Communist rule 
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he would not have had the personal liberty and the power that 
wealth bestows on its possessors. For in Soviet Russia all power 
is vested in the thirteen Kremlin rulers. These superbillion¬ 
aires, these ‘ignorant plutocrats’ have turned down the more 
advanced science and psychology of the West because it casts 
aspersions and doubt on their dogma of complete materialism. 
They have set up as die god of science a reactionary s cien tist, 
Pavlov, whom Shaw has denounced in very strong language. 
His severe and merited criticism of Pavlov would, if he were 
living in Russia, have led to his being shot or m uzzl ed in a 
concentration camp. In fact if Bernard Shaw had been a 
Russian citizen instead of an Irishman his bark would have long 
ago been silenced. What Kremlin materialist would have 
endured die gaiety of spirit, the idealism inherent in his pre¬ 
faces and in his play, St Joan? 

But however opposed in their opinions, G.B.S. and Edith 
Somerville were as one in the possession of an Irish gaiety of 
spirit, a gallant idealism in an age of pessimistic, cowardly, 
chaotic doubt and brute materialism. 



CHASTER 7 


THE WRITING OF A COMEDY 

D uring 1929-1930 Edith spent a great deal of time on 
writing a comedy entitled A Horse! A Horse! It was 
derived from situations in the ‘R.M.’ stories. Flurry 
Knox and Mrs Knox were the principal characters, but un¬ 
fortunately there were too many scenes in the play and it was 
too episodic and disconnected. Brilliant lines in the dialogue 
were not sufficient to make up for its shapelessness and the 
expense and difficulties entailed in so many scenes. 

I took a copy of A Horse! A Horse! to London in the 
autumn of 1932 with the object of trying to place it. A friend 
of mine, the late Mrs George Curzon, gave it to an actor R ... 
to read. R. had some financial backing and proposed that he 
should come in as a collaborator and rewrite the comedy, 
cutting out some of die scenes and giving it the necessary shape 
for the theatre. 

No agreement was come to in the matter, and A Horse! 
A Horse! never found a Manager sufficiently interested to give 
the Horse a run or even a trial. 

I still think that this comedy would make an amusing 
picture, but I cannot see it as a success on the stage. Much of my 
correspondence with Dr Edith was for a year or so taken up 
with a problem which defeats many hundreds of authors. The 
problem is summarized in the remark of a dramatic critic, 
‘Anyone can write a play, but it takes a genius to place it.’ The 
following letter refers to R., the actor. 

Nov. 35, 32 

Before I go any farther, I want to ask your guardian-caretaker 
[A friend with whom I was staying in London] if she considers 
you are fit to undertake all this work, letter writing, telephoning, 
and stum und drang generally in connection with the play ... 

Has R ... ever written anything? Actors’ plays seem to me 
awful, but I suppose I could stand it if, as I say—I have complete 
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control of the words, and power to veto vulgar situations.—If 
bringing the play ‘up-to-date’ means a ‘Bedroom scene’, while 
admitting its attractiveness, I feel my family might disapprove, 
and I should reluctantly be obliged to turn it down ... By the 
way would you like me to bring you tickets for the ‘Great Irish 
Grand National Sweepstake’? I will risk imprisonment for life by 
Mr Henderson and the English police, if you like! ... You had 
better give me a pseudonym, and your Irish address, if you mean 
to gamble. ... E. CE. S. 

Tempting as was the proposal to defy Mr Henderson and the 
English police, I rejected this offer. I had only to invest money 
in a so-called ‘safe security’ for the security to sink depressingly 
in value. So from patriotic motives I have never invested in 
Irish Government loan. I do not want to ruin my country. I had 
never won a bet in my life, and previous small losses in this 
respect had made me a confirmed pessimist and led me to take 
the pledge against gambling; a form of sport of which I highly 
approve when a friend has made a profitable win. Anyhow 
Edith did not sell me a ticket and remained a law abiding 
citizen. 

At this time Mrs Curzon found someone in die theatre we 
will call ‘Jacob’. He offered to make a musical play of A Horse! 
A Horse! Edith’s comment on this proposal came in a letter 
to me dated 28 November 32. 

... I at first had rather a shock, as the usual ‘Musical Comedy’ is 
—such as I’ve seen—an abhorrent thing! 

But then I remembered die Beggars’ Opera, and, (humbly) 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Also I thought of enchanting Irish tunes, 
jigs, reels, and one or two traditional songs, and I took heart. In 
fact, I think it rather a brilliant idea, and very exciting. On one 
thing, however, I must, and will, be firm! Control of‘Lyrics’ and 
music. I could not endure the sort of trash that so often is in¬ 
separable from ‘Musical comedy’—If we do this thing at all it 
must and shall be high-class—such as Gilbert and Sullivan, who 
never degraded their art. I would consult Dame Ethel Smythe and 
my cousin, Harry Plunkct Greene, to suggest a likely musician— 
so that the music would be a real feature. A good Irish—tuneful 
overture would put everyone in high spirits—not high-brow 
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spirits!—As to the lyrics; they would be a matter for careful dis¬ 
cussion. I might be able to do some myself—I should dread Jacob 
producing musical comedy song-writers... 

I promise to be reasonable and not stiff necked, but I couldn’t 
stand the tripe that pads the average Musical Comedy. I know we 
can do better than that as long as we stick to our ideals, and don’t 
let these stale fortieth-rate ideas and methods bully us. Wc arc 
far more likely to make a hit if we can keep our chariot hitched to 
a star—and give the public the right sort of amusing show, in a 
style that they’ve never seen before. 

I’m not terribly taken with what you say of Mr Jacob. Has he 
any pretensions to being a gentleman? Is he steeped in theatrical 
conventionalities? That would be worst of all! But I agree that it 
should be 1900 period. That has always been my idea—Not 
exaggerated and vulgarized as in Cavalcade —and no side- 
whiskers—which young men did not wear then! I’m be g i nning 
to tremble at the thought of the horrors that I may have to submit 
to. If it ever has a first-night, I feel I shall go to bed and pull the 
clothes over my head to try and conceal my shame as an artist... 

Now I hope I haven’t frightened you into thinking I shall be 
intractable and self-willed. I really won’t. But I must make one 
stipulation, that you have a finger, officially and not only behind 
the scenes, in the pie. If it ever happens it will be your achieve¬ 
ment. ... 

It did not happen. Jacob gibbed at the proposal of ‘a firm 
control’ on the part of the author. There could be no leading 
rein, he must have full liberty to commit whatever atrocity he 
liked. 

★ ★ ★ 

For another ten years or so Edith’s companions in her 
studio were the two little white bitches, Nancy and Cosy. 
Incidentally, she deeply deplored the modem degeneration of 
the word ‘bitch’. In the dog world she had been entertained by 
so many attractive bitches of charming and innocent character, 
who knew neither good nor evil. ‘Why then,’ she asked, 
‘should the younger generation apply the word in anger to 
objectionable women often of unmentionable morals?’ In her 
opinion, apart from its incorrect application, its use in this 
manner was an insult to her animal mends who were also her 
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little tyrants. Kipling’s title to his book Thy Servant the Dog was 
quite incorrect in her opinion, and certainly it was mistaken in 
its application to herself. She slaved for her two little studio 
companions, overfed and spoiled them. 

She always preferred the bitch to the dog, and one day was 
proclaiming the bitch’s superior attractions to an Irishwoman 
of her acquaintance who wistfully protested: 

‘All but males are sweet!’ 

On the two or three occasions, I have encountered an 
inebriated six foot labouring man in a flaming rage I have re¬ 
mained calm by recalling those words so yearningly uttered, 
‘Ah but males are sweet!’ 

Nancy, a well bred little minx of a fox-terrier gave Edith 
much anxiety at times, as she used to be led away by a large 
black dog (named Porgie) belonging to her sister, led to hunt 
with him along a coast dangerous because of its high cliffs. 
Edith always imagined that during one of these long hunting 
trips (sometimes die stray-aways were gone for 48 hours) her 
litde Nancy would in die ardour of the chase tumble over one 
of these cliffs and be killed on the rocks below. She refers to 
such an expedition in her letter of 9 October 1933, 

... I am now trying to tidy up the Somerville and Ross ‘Biblio¬ 
graphy’, a most troublesome job—Far more trouble than it is 
worth, I think—My poor litde Nancy was again led astray by die 
abominable Porgie, and came sobbing, like Olivia Primrose, to 
my bedroom door at 2.30 a.m.!—I had left the studio open, so 
that she could come in.—She was soaking, covered with black 
mud, and shivering and wretched. I was working at the play in 
bed, as I couldn’t go to sleep, so two wrongs made a right, and I 
got the play away that day.—(To be typed). I had to give Nancy 
a warm bam, and hot milk, and fill a hot botde for her, and wrap 
her up in an eiderdown, and even so she was half dead next day.... 

Oct. 31, 33- 

I’m looking forward with deep interest to Ephesus.* I’ve always 
felt that St Paul was a spiteful fellow about women, and not liked 
him for that reason, but he is adored of all parsons—possibly for 

* The Great Days ofEvhesns by Geraldine Cummins. 
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die same reason as we dislike him!—I was amused, the other day, 
to see in a ‘Church Record’ left here by mistake, a speech from 
an English Bishop—Ipswich—in which he defied St Paul on the 
subject of women having to cover their heads in Church, and said 
that St Paul was addressing eastern women, and in any case, had 
never seen a hat in his life. The Bishop went on to say that he 
quite approved of the no hat fashion, and saw no reason why girls, 
in this time of the world, need wear hats in church if they didn’t 
want to. Quite an open-minded Prelate! 

I amused myself by telling Mrs R.—who, as I think you know, 
is an Anglo-Cat (Anglo-Catholic), and one of the nicest and best 
people in the world—that in my opinion, the mentality that often 
made priests, with a slight change of environment, made mur¬ 
derers! As a matter of fact, all the greatest cruelty in the world 
has been the work of priests, medicine-men, witch-doctors, and 
evangelical ‘divines’—in New England and elsewhere.—Under 
the heading of priests comes, of course, the Inquisition, the 
horrors of Queen Mary—and Elizabeth also gave her ‘reformer’ 
a terribly free hand in the matter of compulsory conversion. 

You will gather from these dissertations I am out of a job. I’ve 
sent off the Bibliography to be typed and I’m waiting now for a 
book to which I am asked to contribute a Preface. And then I 
shall tackle the anthology of Hunting Verse. 

My wandering sister [Lady Coghill had been on a visit to 
U.S.A.] is now—I believe—on the high seas on her way home, 
but I don’t expect to see her for a long time as she is disembarking 
at Liverpool, and is certain to go to London to see her young, who 
abound in those parts. ... E. CE. S. 

Jan. 28.34. ••• Calves are being sold for 1/6, and a farmer—a 
‘strong man’,* who has good cattle etc.—told me that, being 
over-stocked he had to sell a cow, and he could only get 10/- for 
her! The butchers must be making fortunes, as their prices are 
nailed to the mast, and have hardly come down. The farmers 
are all living on their savings. ... 

Dec. 29TH, 1933 

I’ve been reading three bools, that Sir George Franks lent me, 
about a so-called ‘Initiate’, written by ‘a Pupil*. I think Sir George 

* Not to be taken in the literal sense. I,ocal term for a man who has many cattle 
rr a r 
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is rather inclined towards Theosophy, and these books are all 
written to glorify a ‘guru’, or an ‘Adept’, or a ‘Master’. I must 
admit that I found them very unconvincing, and the ‘Master’, 
their hero, who is an Englishman, seems to me a terribly smug 
and self-complacent law-giver, and I find the slavish obedience of 
his Pupils very unattractive. Apparently, however, all the wonders 
attributed to him, in these books, are nothing to what Dr Cannon 
records of his friends ... I wish you would ask your Psychic 
Potentates if they ever saw an ‘Adept’ do his tricks. An English 
one, I mean. One can believe anything of ‘Gurus’, or Tibetan 
Lamas. 

Time and Tide has what I think is a rotten article on a book by 
Harry Price. The book is obviously written by a quite ignorant 
person, and he ends by trying to shelter behind that poor old 
floundered war-horse Telepathy! [Because of her clear-cut belief 
in the survival of the soul after death, Edith thoroughly dis¬ 
approved of Mr Harry Price’s sceptical views in this connection.] 

I see that you were taking part in a debate about Reincarnation 
the other day. I must say I think that there is a good deal to be 
said for it as an extenuation of the ways of Providence in filling 
the world with so many beings for whom extinction is far too 
favourable a finish! I should much prefer to think that Harry 
Price was going to be well sat upon in another life. E. CE. S. 

In reply to Dr Edith I endeavoured to deflect her indignation 
■with a ‘red herring’. I wrote of the social interest and charm of 
Mr Price, but she was irreconcilable. In the same letter I men¬ 
tioned the famous Mrs Annie Besant’s views (not my own) 
that we had to experience hundreds of lives on earth, that if her 
belief were correct we really only appeared to spend week¬ 
ends in die ‘Beyond’. It was a kind of transcendental material¬ 
ism not at all to my taste. Three or four lives passed on earth 
seemed to me quite adequate as regards profitable earthly 
experiences. But who was I to dispute the views of this great 
orator and Leader of the Theosophical Movement? 

Jan. 12, 34. My dear Geraldine, I was very glad to have your 
letter—date uncertain!—and quite agree with your views of Re¬ 
incarnation. ... I hope our successive experiences on the grind¬ 
stone won’t run to the million Mrs Besant anticipates! I was told 
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some years ago, that I was ‘a very old soul and I felt like King 
Cole—but no doubt I’ve more before me still... 

I’ve suggested to Mrs Curzon sending the Play to ‘The Gate’ 
Theatre in Dublin. I have met the young man who runs it. He 
was very civil and full of my books—but unless ‘Flurry’, possibly, 
there's no part in it for him. He might be disposed to give it a 
try out ... 

In the early spring of 1934 she put aside her literary work for 
the more profitable business of trading with America. 

Fed. ao, 34 

A line on top of post-time ... I find that I can’t go to London 
yet as I’ve horses to despatch to U.S. A., and as no public body will 
answer letters in less than a week, I don’t know when the prelim¬ 
inaries, which are endless, will be got through, and the horses, 
bound hand and foot in red tape, will be able to start... E. GE. S. 

Here are extracts from letters received in April 1934 on the 
same subject. 

I’ve done nothing but ‘fight with beasts’ at Liverpool, Cork and 
London—like St Paul at Ephesus—about getting my poor horses 
away, and some further contests await me.., 

I’m so glad you liked my unsuitable Easter card [a snapshot of 
‘Herself’ and one exported horse ‘Finbarr’]. You say very nice 
things and I only wish they were true. I’ve just succeeded in 
getting my horses actually off to America. Despatching an Army 
Corps wouldn’t have taken more effort in letters and telegrams! 
At almost die last moment their route had to be changed, as the 
Liverpool steamer suddenly stuck in its toes and refused to start. 
So all the trouble had to begin again, and they have to go to 
London, thence to Boston. They looked lovely as they started. 
I could have cried as I saw their good, submissive, sleek behinds, 
moving off down the avenue, and thought how unaware they 
were of the alarms and excursions that awaited them. 
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THE SALE OF MANUSCRIPTS 

T he following letter illustrates Edith Somerville’s kind¬ 
ness to obscure authors of the younger generation. At 
a time when she was very occupied, she insisted on 
reading the typescript of an Irish novel of mine, Fires of Beltane, 
with the object of submitting it to Mr Evans of Heinemann if 
she felt she could recommend it. The book was subsequently 
published by Michael Joseph. 

Sept, i, 1934 Drishane 

... ‘The well-disposed woman’ has written to Mr C. A. Evans 
(Heinemann) and her blessing goes with the letter for the work! 

I think you have a good and interesting story—and my sister 
thinks the same—and your dialect is admirable. I have begged 
Mr Evans to give it careful consideration ... I do hope it may be 
taken, and you being Irish is not an objection. I should think it 
had an excellent chance, and more power to you. ... 

I’ve been run off my legs, and talked nearly to death, by inces¬ 
sant visitors! 14 and 15 to tea for the last week—very nearly—and 
to-night a huge party between 60 and 70, and on Wednesday— 
die awful Bazaar—such a life for a would-be artist! ... I must fly 
and ‘serve tables’ for this atrocious show to-night. 

In mad haste. E. CE. S. 

Edith paid a visit to London at the end of October 1934. 
Messrs Maggs Bros, had written to her saying that they had a 
client who was anxious to make an offer for her original manu¬ 
scripts and was particularly interested in Some Experiences of an 
Irish R.M. She searched through her papers and could not find 
this MS., so she took others with her to London. Of this 
adventure she wrote on 12 November 1934. 

... I must tell you the final result of my deal with Maggs Bros. 
I brought some drawings and the scripts of Further Experiences 
of An Irish R.M. and Mr Knox's Country, and laid diem on the 
table for Mr Maggs, in his palatial shop. (Conduit Street). He 
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noted that I had brought some additional stuff and said he would 
telephone to his client —in Lausanne if I didn’t mind waiting. I 
said graciously that I didn’t, and in about ten minutes he returned 
to offer me .£1350! You may not be surprised to hear that I 
accepted,—and the Farm over-draft proceeded to dance jigs of 
joy!—It was really great and very unexpected luck, and it was by 
the Mercy of Providence that they didn’t ask me to name a price! 
The client is Comte de Suzannet, who has the finest collection of 
rubbish of this sort in Europe! 

During those years of agricultural depression the farm was 
being run at a heavy loss. But the two sisters did not take the 
easy way out and sell it. For that would have meant dismissing 
employees at a time when they could find no other work. 
Providence, usually rather remiss, had rewarded their loyalty, 
and on this occasion rescued Edith from a difficult situation. 
She had the characteristics of the Chief of a Clan. These 
labourers were probably descendants of her father’s tenants, so 
were her clansmen. As her father and mother had, to their own 
heavy loss, stood by their people in the hungry eighteen- 
eighties so did Dr Edith feel bound in honour to make every 
sacrifice for her ‘men’ in the years of the slump. 

★ ★ ★ 

Edith Somerville contributed her first published fairy story 
by request to a book called The Fairies Return (1934). ‘Fifteen 
fairy stories told for grown-ups by distinguished modem 
authors—in a contemporary setting. Published by Peter 
Davies.’ She had some copies of the story printed for herself, 
and I received one of them in the guise of a ‘Christmas Card* 
from the author. Of it she wrote in reply to my thanks and 
comment on 5 Jan. 1935: 

... Moira (Red riding hood) is having an absurd success. Her 
head must be quite turned, and you are contributing to turn it in 
a most thorough not to say extravagant way! I could have only 
100 copies printed, and can’t get any more. It was very kind of 
Mr Davies to let me have any as it must have done the book some 
harm. But how they could have accepted some of the other 
Stories I r-'n’t thin!-! ... F CF, S. 
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April 10, 1935. ... A great honour has befallen the 'Somerville 
and Ross’ Books. An old gentleman who seems to have collected 
first editions as soon as they appeared, used to send them to me to 
sign. I refused payment, and he then gave £50 a year to our 
Queen’s Nurse. He has now presented the collection to the 
British Museum and it is to be kept as a collection in a locked 
case, and only shown to admirers—I hope—under superintend¬ 
ence of an official! 

... If you come over for Easter do let us know. I don’t know 
what I may do—Possibly a cure for rheumatism.... 

After treatment at Aix les Bains Edith was less lame for a 
time. But it was only a temporary improvement. 

When on a visit to Sicily with Dr Ethel Smythe in 1920, she 
had a bad fall and injured her hip. Arthritis settled hi it, and she 
became from 1936 onwards more and more crippled. After 
about 1938 she could only hobble for fifty yards or so and the 
feebleness of age increased her difficulty in getting about. 

Nov. 11 1935 Drishane 

... Very wet today, after bright sun yesterday. Such a pity, as 
the Parade of ex-soldiers took place in Skibbereen this morning. 
There were 60, with 2 poor old be-medalled Mothers, and wire¬ 
less in windows round the square gave the cenotaph service. 
There was a considerable crowd, and they were quiet and 
respectful, took off their hats at the suitable place, and most of 
them wore poppies. Then no doubt, a fair proportion (but not 
the ex-soldiers) went and had a drink.... E. CE. S. 

As is well known the late Earl of Balfour, his brother Gerald 
and their able sister, Mrs Sidgwick, were most active investi¬ 
gators in Psychical Research. All three were, at intervals, each 
President of the London Society for Psychical Research. Edith 
had no patience with their learned and to her mind dull 
methods of investigation. Her flashing meteor-like wits leaped 
ahead of their exhaustive and scrupulously scientific analysis of 
evidence. When in the eighties, after half a century of such 
work, Mrs Sidgwick did at last make a public announcement, 
in guarded and scientifically expressed terms, to the effect that 
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there was some evidence, which had passed every test, of the 
survival of the soul after death. She had never comitted herself 
to such a positive statement before. In a letter to Edith, penned 
in the spirit of mischief, I put up a defence of Gerald Balfour’s 
and Mrs Sidgwick’s monumental work and die work of their 
Society, the S.P.R. Here follows Edidi’s reply—or at least the 
last part of it. 

Jan. 9 1936 

... Poor old Mrs Sidgwick is now 91, and bedridden. I know her 
people the Balfours, very well. In fact I was so enraged by her 
and Mr Gerald B.—now Earl of B.—and their nibbling away at 
every bit of evidence till nothing was left, that I said they were 
like weevils with a biscuit, and they have been known as ‘The 
Weevils’ ever since. Lady Balfour is one of the nicest people in 
the world, and her devoted care of Mrs Sidgwick is beautiful and 
unfailing. 

When I lunched with Lord and Lady Balfour at their home 
near Woking in 1939, Lady Balfour used almost the same 
words about Dr Edith describing her as ‘one of the nicest and 
most delightful people in the world’. Lady Balfour was, she 
informed me, a complete believer in the survival of the soul 
after death and had been much amused by the epithet ‘The 
Weevils’ when it was applied to her husband and sister-in-law. 

Edith and I were admirers of Lady Constance Lytton, Lady 
Balfour’s sister. She was a very delicate woman, but she, as well 
as her friend Dr Ethel Smythe had gone to prison as a protest 
at the classification of women with imbeciles and lunatics by 
denying them the vote. There is little doubt that the life of Lady 
Constance was shortened by her prison experiences. Lady 
Balfour gave me her book Letters of Constance Lytton widen 
tells the story of those prison days and reveals as well her fine 
mind. She lived long enough to know that the sacrifice of her 
health was not in vain. Fearing, no doubt, a recrudescence of 
militant suffragette activity after the 1914-18 war, the British 
Government at last recognized women as citizens and en- 
fr-'nrbi’jpd th^m 
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The letter of 9 January continued: 

Methuen is going to do a little book for me with the ‘Country 
Life’ articles and some other fox hunting things, and my illustra¬ 
tions. They won’t bring it out till September—which is as well so 
as to have it smoking fresh on the table for Christmas! It will be a 
sort of companion vol. to The Smile and the Tear. 

One day when I was with Edith in her studio I picked up a 
book entitled Studies in Hereditary Ability. The author, W. T. 
J. Gun, F.R.H.S., claimed that some of E. CE. Somerville’s 
brilliance came to her through Celtic ancestors—Charles Doyle 
and his daughter Katharine Doyle who married the Rev. 
Thomas Bushe. 

‘The Doyles had long been in Wicklow, and were in times 
past one of the disorderly Celtic septs who frequently de¬ 
scended from their mountains and plundered Dublin.’ Gun 
goes on to tell of Charles Doyle who was a country squire 
during die eighteenth century and lived at a place called 
Bramblestown near Dublin. Amongst his descendants were 
‘Half a dozen generals of considerable note; an Archbishop; 
two ambassadors, a Fellow of the Royal Society; a biographer; 
a Chief Justice and anodier judge; a cabinet minister; a Viceroy 
of India and another governor; a playwright; two poets; three 
novelists etc. ’ Two of the latter were E. CE. Somerville and 
Martin Ross. Lady Constance Lytton and her sister Lady Betty 
Balfour were also descendants of the Irish squire, Charles Doyle. 
When I met Lady Balfour she in one respect reminded me of 
Dr Edith. They both possessed a personality that radiated 
kindness of heart. Was this a common heritage from the 
Doyles, the sole line of ancestors they shared? 
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TRAGEDY AND FALSE ALARM 

I stayed at Drishane during the wild wet month of Febru¬ 
ary 1936. Edith was not in her usual spirits. I do not know 
whether it was caused by the arthritis in her hip, or whether 
the shadow of things to come lay over that house. 

I am occasionally invited to provide light entertainment for 
my friends by ‘decking their cards’—an Irish phrase for a prac¬ 
tice, which is regarded by some people, as being subversive to 
morals. According to the laws of England, even when, no 
money is passed, it is illegal to tell fortunes by cards, and the 
practitioner is liable to arrest for such nefarious proceedings. 
Fortunately that law does not run in Carbery. In my own 
experience I have found that the cards rarely lie, but at times, I 
misinterpret them. For their true telling some stimulus is 
needed. On this occasion the weather provided it. 

If I am on shore a tempest at sea always raises my spirits. One 
wet evening when the ocean stormed the cliifs of Carbery and 
winds howled round Drishane, I was feeling cheered and light 
of heart so it seemed a propitious hour to ‘deck Dr Edidi’s 
cards’. 

But they fell contrary to my mood and wishes and declared 
the death of a distinguished man, a near and loved relative. I 
found myself involuntarily saying, ‘death of a distinguished 
man’, then I hurriedly added, ‘Oh, only some public figure, 
someone whose work you admire—perhaps a great writer 
such as W. B. Yeats.’ The lies came quickly, Edith did not 
realize my sense of appalling tragedy. She was amused and 
pleased with the rest or her ‘fortune* as told by me. But in¬ 
wardly I registered a vow, made previously and previously 
broken several times, never ‘to deck cards’ again. 

She was not in Ireland when, about a month later, her 
brother, Admiral Boyle Somerville, was foully murdered on 
the threshold of his home; only a few hundred yards from 
where we were sitting on that stormy night. 
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The evening had been well chosen by his murderers for their 
despicable purpose: the people of the locality were all at a 
concert in Castletownshend. No one was about, and no civic 
guards were stationed in this remote village. The residents did 
not possess telephones. 

Admiral Boyle and his wife were alone in their house when 
the door-bell rang. He went out to the glass porch and asked 
who was there. A few moments later he fell riddled with bullets. 

In order to call assistance, Mrs Somerville had to pass by her 
husband’s body. She hurried through the darkness to Admiral 
Hugh Somerville’s home. As I was subsequently told, he and 
she went to Drishane, which is on the summit of the hill above 
the village. There, Admiral Hugh had a brief consultation with 
his sister, Lady Coghill, and with the head of the family, 
Colonel Cameron Somerville. The latter was unwell, so the 
Admiral went off alone to summon the police: the nearest 
barracks were in Skibbereen five miles away. Lady Coghill 
walked back in the darkness with her sister-in-law to ‘The 
Point’, that lonely house of death, where they spent what must 
have been the longest and most terrible night of their lives. 

★ ★ ★ 

The assassins had left a note which was to the effect that 
Admiral Boyle had been shot for writing letters of recom¬ 
mendation for young Irishmen who were seeking employment 
in the British Navy. 

During the last afternoon of my February visit to Drishane 
allusion was made to such testimonials. Admiral Boyle told 
me then, that he was very busy writing a book and was ‘tor¬ 
mented by interruptions from young men of the locality’ who 
came to ask him to write letters recommending them as 
candidates for the Royal Navy. Though these encroached so 
much on his time, he felt he could not refuse their requests. He 
said with a laugh that he had a feeling he would never get Iris 
book finished. 

Admiral Somerville paid with his life for his kindness of 
heart. 

His tragedy was no doubt gratifying to the totalitarian 
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authorities in Germany. But it roused the horror and fury of 
the people of Ireland who have not the Prussian or Russian 
taste for treacherous, sadistic butchery. The Taoiseach (Prime 
Minister of Eire) Mr de Valera, publicly expressed his horror 
‘at the murder of a defenceless old man of seventy’. 

Admiral Somerville was loved and respected by the people 
of his own neighbourhood of Carbery, to which after a dis- 
distinguished naval career, he had retired to live in peace. 
Though seventy years of age, he was very active and in good 
health. His was a kindly character, and in his views and acts he 
was patriotic and constructive, always ready to give a helping 
hand to his countrymen and generous to the poor in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. He enthusiastically encouraged the development of 
the ancient Gaelic culture, was much pre-occupied with Irish 
Archaeology and had done very useful work for the preserva¬ 
tion of ancient monuments. He had given some time to the 
study of ‘old Irish’. But, apparently, his services to his own 
people and to Irish culture counted against him in the opinion 
of his ruthless anti-Irish assassins. 

Edith was in London on 24 March, the night of her brother’s 
murder, and she received the tragic news early the following 
day. She caught the train to Fishguard that evening and 
travelled all night by boat to Cork. When she made that sad 
journey she was a crippled woman of seventy-eight years of 
age, but her one idea was to get home and try to be of use and 
comfort to her brother’s broken-hearted widow. 

I shall take an extract from a letter she wrote to me not 
long after her arrival at Drishane. 

... you can hardly realize how this country, far and near, has 
risen, in sorrow and rage, over Boyle’s murder. 

He was adored —and no wonder, as he never spared himself for 
the people, and never refused the help that cost him time, trouble 
and money. [Tins statement was the literal truth]. They knew it, 
and some of the most beautiful and touching letters we have had 
have come from the poor people ... Letters and telegrams never 
cease, and I’m glad to say that nearly all the public bodies, in 
Cork, and in Dublin, and in the Dail, have expressed horror and 
sympathy. ... E. CE. S. 
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Many Irish people felt that the Somervilles were in great 
danger from further violence; and some said that their only 
safety lay in flight. This would have meant great loss to their 
neighbours; they gave much employment and had always 
helped them in every possible way. Later, I heard numerous 
expressions of admiration for the Somerville courage. It was at 
the time the public read a letter Colonel Cameron Somerville 
wrote to The Cork Examiner, the daily newspaper of the south 
of Ireland, hr it he briefly stated that he and his family were not 
leaving the country. 

Here follows extracts from a note written to me by Dr Edith. 

April id, 36 Drishane 

... We’ve had the most wonderfully kind and sympathetic 
letters, in (literally) hundreds, and I am slowly replying as well 
as I can. But I’ve a big lot of work on hand now, in trying to get 
the book Boyle left, nearly finished but in want of revision, ready 
for sending to a publisher for the autumn season.... 

[hi this note there was also a reference to the kindness of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Ross and to the great comfort all at 
Drishane had derived from him on the occasion of his visit of 
condolence.] He came with tears running down his face, to 
sympathize about Boyle’s murder.... E. CE. S. 

Colonel Somerville and his younger sister went away for a 
change during May 1936, so in response to the following 
invitation, I came over from London to stay with Edith. 

... send me a line to say what you can do about coming to 
Drishane. If you can’t come I shall be alone, with only the two 
little dogs to bear me company—very good company too, but I 
should like a little more. ... 

There had been rumours travelling about the country to the 
effect that, once the detective had left the house, the Somerville 
nerves would never stand the strain of waiting for die return of 
the assassins. Possibly to lay the rumours, to show the people 
of the neighbourhood that the Somervilles were not leaving, 
Edith (when I arrived) was having the drawing-room re- 
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decorated and had bought new curtains for its lofty windows. 
Fire extinguishers had also been procured! 

As always Edith made my stay a happy one. 

No word was said by her in anger against the cowards who 
had taken the life of the brother to whom, she was devoted. If 
the murder was mentioned a deep sadness setdcd upon her. She 
told me that she did not want the murderers hanged. Hers 
seemed only a feeling of puzzled horror at the causeless hatred 
of such savages. There was no desire for revenge in her heart. 

Business called me back to London in early June and I 
travelled (non-stop) from Drishane via Dublin to Euston where 
I arrived on a grey, wet dawn. It was not an hour for house¬ 
breaking! So, respecting the Sunday morning slumbers of a 
friend, I passed some time breakfasting at a Lyons Comer 
House at 4-30 a.m. It was a suitable theme for a letter. I wrote 
for Edith’s entertainment a description of the odd assortment 
of human beings who were either having a late supper or an 
early breakfast there, and of the menus selected; the one course 
of porridge for the down-and-out, or choice supper dishes for 
the prosperous. 

Here is Edith’s comment: 

I was very glad to hear that you had accomplished, that horrible 
journey, which seems to have been even more horrible than usual, 
culminating in your awful breakfast in the Lion’s Den! And, 
obviously you might have gone to Jubilee Place without disturb¬ 
ing Bea, and fed yourself comfortably in the kitchen. 

The little dogs and I miss you dreadfully. I resent the London 
engagements ... I hope the enclosed notice from The Daily Mail 
will blow a useful bellows at the Fires of Beltane. [My novel was 
about to try its inadequate wings in an indifferent world.] 

I’ve had one last arduous day at the drawing-room, but less 
arduous than the happy, if exhausting day when Mr Tobin of 
Cork [the director of the wall-paper hanging] and I walked 
together in sweet companionship. 

I am ashamed to say that twice, owing to my careless absorption, 
in less important matters, Porgy [the large black dog who for her 
represented the Devil] has led forth Nancy to the chase, and not 
brought her home till dinner time, 10 hours on Tuesday, and 9 
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yesterday! The poor little thing is dead lame today and quite 
miserable and exhausted. Porgy is the most cunning and deceitful 
dog that I have ever known. He watches me, and then snatches 
his opportunity, and of course Nancy stoops to folly, and finds 
too late that Porgy betrays. I shall be truly thankful when his 
owner returns, and I can, more or less, feel that he can’t carry 
Nancy off if I take my eyes offher for an instant... E. CE. S. 

In a letter received by me a few days later there is a brief 
reference to her brother. 

June 1936 Drishane 

... The end of the inquest came the other day, the jury was com¬ 
posed of men out of the village—possibly because all the rest of 
us were relations—anyhow they brought in the correct verdict 
of ‘gunshot wound, inflicted by unknown person or persons, of 
malice aforc-thought. (Officialese for wilful murder.) This was 
of course dictated by the Coroner. There was a slight anxiety lest 
the jury, out of funk, should have only said ‘gunshot wounds’— 
which left it possible to contend that they had been self-inflicted, 
but I believe there was no hesitation. Not that it makes any 
difference. ... E. CE. S. 

The last letter I received from Admiral Boyle was about 
some archaeological research in which we were interested, and 
he also wrote an account of an incident that had occurred in 
connection with the death of King George V. I have herewith 
summarized it in my own words. 

There is a small village that straggles up a precipitous hill on 
the southern coast of Ireland. On the night Kong George V was 
dying the villagers declared that the King would pass that way. 
So they put candles in their windows to light his road home. 

Soon after midnight footsteps were heard in the village 
street. The villagers said that it was the King going home and 
that the way would be easy because they had lighted his path 
for him. Then, while the footsteps sounded, they knelt and 
prayed for the traveller’s soul. 

Here we have a poor sea-faring folk who quite naturally and 
instinctively accepted the truth of survival after death, and 
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graciously and beautifully speeded the passing of the traveller’s 
soul. That simple faith was shared by Boyle and Edith. They 
and their own countrymen and women of Carbery were 
wholly Irish in thus holding a view that is not accepted by the 
majority of a doubting modem generation. They may be 
regarded as old fashioned and unsophisticated, but such faith 
gave these two Somervilles confidence and a deep abiding 
happiness. 

I know of another instance of a similar salutation to the 
released soul. The wife of a certain Irishman was killed in 
London in 1944 by a V. 1. Her husband lived in a remote district 
not far from the southern coast of Ireland. At that time lamp 
oil was almost unobtainable in Eire and candles were very 
scarce. But the people of the neighbourhood sacrificed what 
was their only light at night; and in the many windows of the 
bereft husband’s large country house candles were placed to 
light the traveller on her journey to the next world. That house 
was all illuminated and brilliant in the pitch black night of the 
otherwise unfit countryside. Ancient is this custom and it is the 
gracious outward sign of a wisdom that is not ours to-day. 

★ ★ * 

In our time events fade quickly from memory. But some of 
the seafaring folk of West Carbery have not yet forgotten the 
Admiral. 

An acquaintance of mine, one O’Shea, told me that in the 
winter of 1947-48 he went into a public house ‘and there was a 
bunch of wild men from Carbery in it. They said, “The 
Somervilles were fine men and friends of the people always.” 

‘And says one, “the murder of Admiral Somerville is a dis¬ 
grace to the nation.” 

‘ “Well, then, I’d say the murder has put a shame on our 
daughters and sons for many centuries,” cried a second. 

‘Says a third, “We men in the west would be ready to march 
in a band to Cork and forfeit our lives if we could get the 
murderer. Oh faith, we’d pull his neck, we’d bisect him!” 

‘The people have long memories. They’re talking of it to 
this day,’ added O’Shea. 
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Thus, twelve years later, Boyle’s countrymen reckoned up 
their own deep loss and spoke in the white heat of vengeance. 

* * * 

When I paid another visit to Drishane ‘K’, Colonel Cameron 
Somerville’s niece, was staying in the house. One still night, at 
2 a.m., she appeared in my room carrying a little lamp. As a 
rule I come slowly and reluctantly out of sleep, but on this 
occasion I was almost immediately wide awake because I 
guessed from the look on her face that there was cause for 
anxiety about her uncle. 

She told me that she had been asleep and had been roused by 
the sound of footsteps on the gravel. She had gone to the win¬ 
dow but could not sec anybody about because of the thick 
darkness. The noise of the footsteps almost immediately ceased, 
and then no other sounds were distinguishable. She hurried to 
her uncle’s room; die bedclothes were thrown back, he was not 
there. 

She went downstairs and found the hall door open. 

We did not speak of it then but her fear that he had been kid¬ 
napped instandy became mine. It would be easy to stun an old 
man, diough not so easy to carry him away from the house 
without being overheard. But his bedroom was near die top of 
the front staircase, and except for mine, the other occupied 
rooms were some distance from his. Besides, to spare his 
sisters, he might have gone silently. Yes, kidnapping was a 
possibility—especially in Ireland. 

I said nothing about these disturbing reflections that flash so 
rapidly through the mind at two o’clock in the morning. I put 
on my dressing-gown and proposed that we should go at once 
to die hall and investigate. 

We crept down the wide graceful stairway of that eighteenth- 
century house as quiedy as possible. It was important not to 
rouse K.’s mother or Dr Edith as diey had been through a long, 
nervous strain. No electric light was laid on, and die dim beam 
of the litde lamp did not reveal any tracks of men’s boots, 
either on the stairs or in the hall. But intruders might have worn 
rubber sole''. 
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We went out on to the gravcl-swecp. A half hidden moon 
now bestowed a faint radiance on the world. There were no 
tracks distinguishable from those made in the day time on the 
ground. The old trees whispered disconnectedly, and we heard 
the distant sound of dogs barking. 

Still very uneasy we returned to my room, for I thought I 
might dress, but for a few minutes we discussed the situation. 
Eventually we decided that K. should revisit her uncle’s bed¬ 
room. She did so and immediately informed me—I was 
waiting in the passage—that he was in bed and had not 
answered her, so must be asleep. 

A mouse ran over my pillow as I was about to get into bed. 
It did not worry me. I turned over the pillow and slept tran¬ 
quilly till morning. 

Later in the day, K. and I both felt rather foolish when we 
learned that Cameron had been disturbed by his dog during 
the night, so he had gone downstairs and taken her out leaving 
the hall door open. He had been a little time away as he had 
shut the dog up in a kennel in the stable yard. While we were 
talking in my room after our preliminary investigation he 
must have returned. He said that he had vaguely wondered 
why K. should appear in his room and call him, but was too 
sleepy to answer. 

We had some justification for our feeling of agitating 
anxiety on the previous night. But only those who have lived 
during the years of the ‘Troubles’ in Ireland can know what 
lay behind our fears. 
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A VISIT TO AMERICA 

I n Happy Days Edith described her mother and aunts ‘as 
unlike the ordinary conception of Early Victorian Females 
as can well be imagined. I see a company of tall, self- 
confident, morally fearless, physically cowardly ladies—I can¬ 
not speak of them as women, which in their day, was a term if 
not of contempt of at least disparagement. They were strong in 
all their views, religious, social and political. Relentless in argu¬ 
ment, prepared to give battle on any point with any opponent.’ 

In a modified form Edith inherited some of their character¬ 
istics. She had not their extreme self-confidence. She knew 
when to close an argument. But she went one better than the 
aunts in possessing great physical courage. She, too, ‘was 
strong in all her views’. She held almost as definite views as they 
did as to the evils of sexual immorality and considered the 
Irish Roman Catholic Church wise in its emphatic condemna¬ 
tion of misdemeanours of this kind. On such a matter she 
would state her opinion in a few words and then change the 
subject. There was no more to be said, no craftily baited re¬ 
marks would lead her into further argument. In any case she 
was too industrious to waste time and that vigorous mental 
energy inherited from aunts and mother in ‘relentless argu¬ 
ment’. But she was as fearless in the expression of her views as 
they were. Though ‘in religion reasonably tolerant Protestants, 
theirs was the defiant implacable faith of the great Low Church 
Champions of their time.’ In an agnostic age Edith had a 
‘defiant implacable faith’ in the survival of human personality 
after death. She greatly shocked some members of the younger 
generation with her extremely unconventional belief in the 
power of certain sensitive people to receive communications 
from departed souls. 

This faith always stood by her when some dear contempor¬ 
ary slipped out of life into the Unknown. It was of special 
value in the particularly tragic circumstances of her brother 
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Boyle’s death. A friend of H. G. Wells, who visited him a few 
days after the loss of his wife, told me that he was a prey to 
hopeless despair because of his conviction that she was 
annihilated. It was the full close to their long intimacy. Very 
different was Edith Somerville’s attitude. Buoyed up by die 
belief that Boyle had merely gone to another country she— 
within a few days of his departure—attended to his affairs, and 
amongst other kindnesses to his family, set to work on his 
unrevised book, soon completed it and found it a publisher. 

That unfaltering faith in die spirit of life never deserted 
Edith. In the autumn of 1936, in spite of her seventy-eight 
years, she still had the enterprising spirit of a woman in the 
early twenties. On the invitation of American friends she 
decided to visit the United States again and deal with the 
business of Irish horses she had exported to America. I must add 
that I think she also felt it would be very difficult to face this 
first autumn widiout Boyle at Castletownshend. His varied 
interests, his cheerful talkativeness made him such good 
company for her. 

The following letter was written while she was still at sea: 

Saturday, Sept. 26, 36 Cunard White Star 

On board Samaria 

A line to tell you we hope to get to Boston to-night. We’ve 
had quite a good passage, but I certainly was not meant for the 
sea, and shall be thankful to go ashore—tho’ I must say this is a 
very comfortable, even luxurious ship, and Katharine and I 
[*K\ her niece, who accompanied her], have a very snug room. 
‘Cabins’ arc quite out of date. 

I’ve asked the librarian of the ship to get ‘Anson’ and ‘Will 
Mariner’, [her brother Boyle’s books] and ‘Fires of Beltane’, but 
he says thrillers are what are asked for! I’ve got completely 
muddled as to when I wrote to you last! One day is exactly like 
another and I’ve written so many deadly letters that I can’t be 
sure if you were one of the victims or no ... E. CE. S. 

Oct. 12, 1936 River Bend, 

Dover, Massachusetts 

... You will be sorry for me when I tell you that, out of a 
perfectly blue sky, a clot, pronounced by the Dr to be phlebitis, . 
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lias suddenly developed in my good leg—not the arthritic one— 
which is really much better. It is too maddening. I have to stay in 
bed and keep this leg perfectly quiet, and there are all sorts of 
things that I’m wanted to do, and people to meet, not to mention 
the shame of being a nuisance instead of a healthy visitor. I can’t 
make any plans, and all that I had settled has been upset. 

I’ve just had The Times Lit. Supp. with a nice little review of 
The Sweet Cry of Hounds ... I'm afraid ‘The Sweet Cry’ will 
only appeal to hunting people. ... 


Oct. 21,1936 

... My hostess is the kindest and most hospitable creature in the 
world, and vows I’m no trouble. This reminds me of a story. A 
cousin of mine in a crowded room, sitting on the edge of a 
window sill, saying to her brother, ‘I trouble you to look at what 
I’m sitting on 1 / He—who was Robert Martin—replied: 

‘No trouble at all, my dear, rather a pleasure!' 

That, at all events, is what Sylvia Warren is saying, and I can 
only hope she means it. 

I found my horses in great form and tremendously admired. In 
fact all are sold, except the most admired, the lovely Isabella who 
has not quite recovered from the voyage, but is looking beautiful 
all the same. 

I had just a fortnight here before I was struck down in this 
disgusting way, and I can hardly express the amazing hospitality 
of die people round here. They have all, apparently been ‘brought 
up on the Irish R.M.’ and their enthusiasm is astonishing to a 
comparatively humble person like E.GE.S. It is really delightful, 
and what a severe aunt used to describe as ‘destroying the nice 
natural manner’, has been for ever effected. You would be furious, 
because they never seem to have read anything else. [This refers 
to Edith’s books. I was always annoyed when I discovered—as 
was frequendy the case—that gushing admirers of the ‘R.M.’ had 
not the enterprise to seek and read any other Somerville-Ross 
books.] However, I’ve met one enthusiast who has a copy of 
The Sweet Cry of Hounds. ... I’m afraid its publication over here 
has been badly hindered by a horrible young man, a publisher 
who implored to be allowed to have it, and dien dawdled and 
wouldn’t answer letters and with N. [a friend of E. CE. S.] assuring 
me that he was reliable, everything slipped and faded away, 
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reviving only now and then to prevent me from demanding my 
MS. and breaking off all relations. 

I believe Harper Bros, have now got hold of a copy of the book, 
and are considering the idea of an Edition dc luxe, but as none of 
them can answer letters, and I can’t go in person and takp them 
each and all by the throat, I don’t know what is happening. The 
litde book had some reviews, notably a poem in Punch I believe 
to be written by nice Mr Pat Chalmers. ... 

As letters to and from London to U.S.A. even by the Queen 
Mary, take an invariable ten days, don’t try to answer to this 
address, as I trust I shall be in the Georgicl [Edith was not in it. Her 
illness did not permit her to travel until the last week in No¬ 
vember when she sailed on the Laconia for Queenstown.] 

Nov. 16, 36 Dover, Massachusetts 

... I’ve been either in bed or lying on a sofa since Oct. 8th, so I 
do well to be angry ... [Here followed an invitation.] Hildegarde 
is going to spend Christmas with her family near London, and I 
should be enchanted if you would come. You could have all the 
time you wanted for writing, and I could at least promise you 
peace, pony-carting, and dog-exercising: so if these pleasures do 
you move do come along as soon as you can ... for a month—it 
includes Christmas ... I’ve managed to go on working a litde bit, 
which has kept me from tearing my bed to pieces, like an angry 
and spoilt little dog—and I’ve been almost overwhelmed with 
books, which have been flung upon me by everyone, like die 
shields upon Tarpeia! Some interesting, one so shamelessly dis¬ 
gusting that after reading 2 chapters I gutted it—die only word 
that meets the case—and threw it, in disgusting lumps, into the 
fire. I hardly diink any censor would allow it into England. Yet it 
has been given a ^2000 prize by a highly respectable firm! 

You would hardly believe—I couldn’t—the way people over 
here have taken ‘Somerville and Ross’ to their bosoms! Everyone 
comes and raves and thanks me .... Yesterday a very rich Biblio¬ 
phile was here, who told me he only collected two authors, 
Somerville and Ross, and Oliver Goldsmith! A most unexpected 
stable-companion! He says he has 800 copies of First Editions of 
O.G. and The Vicar’ etc. has been translated into 18 languages, 
including Chinese. America has certainly been faithful to us, and 
I’ve done nothing but autograph shabby worn-out old R.M.’s— 
for their adoring proprietors.... 
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Everyone here talks of Mrs Simpson, and all are really horrified 
at the matrimonial possibilities, only from a large political point 
of view, they have nothing at all against her personally, and, they 
say, she comes of a really good family, and her first divorce was 
a perfectly respectable one. ... E. CE. S. 

Sunday, Dec. 6, 36 Drishane 

... I was much grieved that you couldn’t come now, but I 
recognize the impossibilities, and will hope for better luck in 
January.... 

I’m gradually beginning to overtake—or undertake—the 
masses of work of sorts that had piled up against me, and as I am 
still condemned to the sofa—if not the bed—I am getting on with 
it pretty well. ... 

I’ve said nothing about the great Topic of the moment! But it 
has not the charm of novelty for me, as all the U.S.A. papers were 
full of it, and every whisper of gossip was excitedly recorded. The 
American marriage, with Lieut. Spencer, U.S.N., was dissolved 
by mutual consent. No scandal. He wanted to devote himself to 
his profession, she wanted to entertain etc- having been a very 
‘brilliant and popular Baltimore beauty’. She was at school with 
some of my friends, and nothing was ever hinted against her 
character over there. All the people I met, and I met a great many, 
are against the marriage and think it would be a world-disaster— 
and a disintegration of the British peoples, in whom is the only 
hope for peace. I’m sure they’re right as already one sees tremen¬ 
dous differences of opinion. If only Mrs Simpson would see how 
superb her position would be if she were to renounce him! The 
whole world would acclaim her ... I sent a message to an 
American friend of mine, who knows her, and begged her to 
shove my solution down her throat!... 

Did I tell you of my reception by the little dogs? It was as 
rapturous as I could have hoped for! I believe they knew I was 
coming, as the door of the car opened they were into it like twin 
bullets, and in one second Nancy had licked my entire face and 
Cozy had nearly scrabbled my clothes off me and had coated 
them with long white hairs. It was very refreshing, and they adore 
the present regime of bedroom meals, as they can safely count on 
getting half of them. I must stop scribbling. I hope you are getting 
well paid for all these lectures? ... E. CE. S. 
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Drishane 

I’ve been absolutely ‘snowed under’ this Christmas, and instead 
of a thousand friends, will have a thousand enemies next Christ¬ 
mas! Anyhow, before this unfortunate alteration takes place in 
you 1 will thank you very much for your benefactions ... I’m out 
of bed which is quite a pleasant novelty, and the weather is so 
mild that I think I can indulge in the wild dissipation—soon—of 
a drive in the pony cart! E. CE. S. 
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GEORGE MOORE AND SARGENT 

E dith Somerville’s five brothers were all six feet in 
stature, and she was above the average woman’s height. 
As long as it was possible for her to be physically active 
she remained slim. In later years her sedentary life led her to 
fill out, but she was never stout. Then, as she advanced down 
the eighties there was the inevitable shrinkage that comes with 
great age. Owing to her arthritic hip she, who had been as 
straight as a tree, became more than usually stooped, and when 
walking or standing, had to support herself with a stick. Before 
such support was necessary she painted my portrait, and I 
retain a vivid mental picture of the artist. I see her old green 
overall splashed with paint, her intent and expressively eager 
face, her strong, tanned hands. 

Some time was devoted to the arrangement of a length of 
material as a background on the screen behind me. 

‘A very expensive rose-coloured velvet! I got it from 
Holland three years ago,’ she explained. 

At last it was arranged to her taste and she set to work. 
Whether she was scolding her hand or brush, or conversing 
with me, I was never bored. Indeed there were moments when 
I found it extremely difficult to discipline my face so that it did 
not fold up in laughter. If she had chosen Edith, could have 
been a first-rate comedian. With friends she had a quaint, 
original way of making quite ordinary remarks appear amus¬ 
ing, particularly when she was trying to get her own way and 
was meeting with resistance. 

As she painted I memorized disconnected scraps of her con¬ 
versation, but will mention only a few of biographical interest. 

‘ A painter isn’t a good art critic, for he sees pictures and 
colour from his own specialized outlook. I only came across 
one painter, Priestman, who put on colour as I did—of course 
far better. We never met. But I was always attracted to his 
pictures at the Academy—particularly bis landscapes. My 
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teacher in Paris said of my work, ‘une joiie tache de couleur’. 
But I couldn’t draw correcdy, though my colour was con¬ 
sidered good.’ 

I happened to ask some question about a strange old grave¬ 
yard beside the sea and beneath a steep wooded hill, where, in a 
family vault, Somervilles had been laid to rest in former 
generations for nearly two hundred years. It evoked a remini¬ 
scence of the funeral of a farmer’s daughter to that somewhat 
congested plot of ground. 

‘I shall never forget the sight of Teresa and Elate, magnifi¬ 
cently attired in mourning, standing by the grave of their 
sister in that thousand year old graveyard by the sea, with their 
mother’s skull and thigh bone thrown out on the sod beside 
the freshly dug place of interment! They were taken from 
their bed of rest to make room for the corpse of her daughter. 
... Teresa and Kate are getting great glory from having a 
holding in that churchyard. They have to pay £5 which adds 
to its value.’ 

We changed die subject and talked of less serious matters. 

‘I am like the cigale that sings all the summer and starves in 
the winter. When I have money I must spend it. I spent a good 
deal on the hounds. But they taught my nephews and nieces to 
ride and gave pleasure to the people of the locality.’ 

We then discussed a friend, who had lectured me on the 
subject of horses with an alarming air of great knowledge, and 
Edith descriptively remarked: 

‘He was the most foolish man on a horse, the most horsey 
man on foot—terrified when he was on one, delighting in 
them when he was off one.’ 

Of two members of the choir: ‘I don’t know why they have 
mouse voices when they sing in church.... Oh, the mouse that 
ran over H.’s bed ran over mine this morning. The red cat, 
with the scrawly neck, isn’t doing her duty.’ 

We returned to the subject of painting. ... ‘I met George 
Moore when I was staying with Dr Ethel Smythe. We had 
quite agreeable and interesting talks with the painter Sargent. 
Then, one day, quite suddenly, George Moore said something 
indecent—a remark he shouldn’t have made to any woman. 
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So I just left die room. He did it deliberately to shock me. He 
was like a half dead wasp that might sting at any moment. 
You couldn’t trust him ... Sargent always wiped out the 
whole drawing and started all over again if he didn’t like it. 
I do the same. He never tinkered. I was taught in Paris that it 
was the first impression that mattered—paint rapidly so as to 
keep it fresh.’ 

Edith never gave me the impression of being a very old 
woman and never did she exact concessions on that account. 
Once during the portrait painting she gaily remarked, ‘It is 
nonsense my surviving. I’ve no business to be alive at all.’ 

I had no opportunity to make a protest as she abruptly 
changed the subject with the rather disturbing statement, ‘I 
don’t know what’s die matter with your nose? ... I keep 
painting it out and it keeps on asserting itself. It’s really a most 
harmless, inoffensive nose; why should it be so extremely 
troublesome?’ From thenceforth she addressed chiding re¬ 
marks to my nose as if it were a child that had spasms of 
inexplicable naughtiness. Towards the end of the sittings it 
appears to have been in open rebellion and was apparendy the 
undoing of my portrait. For after a few people had seen what 
seemed to me a good likeness she hid die canvas from view, 
and then even from her victim when I threatened to commit a 
theft, as I was satisfied with the portrait—badly behaved nose 
and all. 

★ ★ * 

My mother’s first cousin had inherited a gold wedding-ring 
—so large I believe it could have fitted on to die average-sized 
woman’s big toe. It had originally belonged to the old Count¬ 
ess of Desmond. Edith expressed interest in this heirloom, and 
it led us to delve into genealogies. We soon discovered that the 
Countess was the only known link between our two families 
—as we were bodi related to this remarkable lady. 

She was famous for her longevity, and it was recorded that 
when she was over a hundred years old, she had departed from 
County Cork, travelled across the Irish Sea and subsequently 
walked from Bristol to London, where she petitioned Queen 
Elizabeth for the return of her confi< , r-»ted hvAv, 
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Hie Queen must have had sporting instincts and have been 
won by this centenarian’s athletic feat, for she granted her 
request. 

Followed by a decrepit daughter in a donkey-cart, the 
Countess walked back to Bristol, sailed to Ireland and enjoyed 
her regained property until the ripe age of 140 years. Then the 
ripeness of certain cherries led her to climb the tree on which 
they grew, and a fall from it led to her premature death. 
Premature; because such good health was said to be due to ‘her 
old-time knowledge and use of herbs’. 

hi 1944 Dr Edith painted a portrait of this female Methuselah 
from an oil painting alleged to be by Holbein, and now the 
property of Mrs Salter Townshend. This portrait conveys the 
impression of a strange-looking handsome woman with a very 
determined jaw. The facial expression is one of disillusioned 
wisdom, wrung, no doubt, from a long life. 

It is a regrettable fact that I have not inherited any of the 
Countess’s impressive vitality. Edith certainly had, as was 
illustrated in the last week or October 1939. Her sister and I 
had just recovered from colds; only a slight catarrh remained. 
She informed us that we were too frail to accompany her to 
Midlcton Fair. Her assertion was a command I welcomed. We 
peacefully slumbered when she rose at 5 a.m. and in a cold wet 
dawn drove eighty miles to Midlcton accompanied by her 
groom Mike Foley and one named Pat who ‘had a great eye 
for a horse.’ She bought a mare at the Fair, and arrived home 
at five p.m. She was certainly tired, but her strong will and 
vitality had carried her triumphantly through a distinctly 
arduous day for a woman of 81 years of age. 

That happened on Friday. On Sunday the legend of the cold, 
which had almost vanished, was continued when she said to 
Hildegarde who was many years younger than herself, ‘I don’t 
think that with your cold you should go to Church.’ 

‘Perhaps for the good of my soul I should go.’ ventured H. 

‘For the good of your body you certainly should not. Your 
body is far more impo'rtant—at any rate to us!’ 

Edith drove alone to church that morning. ‘The Canon 
seemed to go into a trance in die vestry,’ she said on her 

ES I 
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return. ‘He stayed there so long I’d to scrabble together an 
extra piece on the organ.’ 

The following Sunday the two invalids, H. and I, were 
considered fit to go to Church. On Saturday evening the 
hymns were chosen, and I recall a debate on one favourite, 
which Colonel Cameron insisted had five verses. ‘The last 
time you chose it I know I sang five,’ he said. 

‘But I only played three,’ replied Edith. ‘I’ll bet you a half- 
crown it has only three.’ 

But the Colonel was cautious. ‘I never bet. They say that to 
bet is a fool’s argument.’ 

‘I’ll look it up,' responded Edith. ‘Where’s that humbugging 
hymn book?’ 

It was soon discovered, and the hymn turned out to have six 
verses. 

During this visit of mine to Drishane, Edith was writing the 
Somerville family history. She spoke of a certain Admiral Phil. 

‘He was so tall he’d to sit sideways, his legs didn’t fit under 
the table. He was beloved by everybody but his wife. They 
lived at Laputa (a house in Castletownshend) then separated. 
He became die prop of die Marine Chapel, Kingstown, and 
was of die lowest protestantism. 

‘There was a lady with whom he corresponded for years— 
striedy platonic. One morning she began a letter to him, ‘it is a 
long time since I’ve written to you, so you will diink this like 
a voice from the dead.’ Then she went down to lunch. After it 
she lay down on the sofa and died. I thought of writing ‘a 
happy and merciful end for one of a violent temperament.’ 
But I think I’ll leave that out of the Somerville Records. 
Members of die Family reading diis anecdote, might diink 
there were improper relations between them.’ 

It may be said that the quaint house-name ‘Laputa’, one no 
doubt inspired by Dean Swift, was changed to ‘Glenbarrahane’ 
when, about i860, Sir Joscelyne Coghill acquired diis residence. 

★ ★ ★ 

To the last Edith Somerville tried to avoid making use of 
people even in die smallest actions of every day life. For hers 
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was a proud spirit. When crippled and enfeebled she preferred 
to struggle to her feet in the studio and supporting herself with 
hand on chair or table, go from one to the other, stumbling 
towards the object she wanted, rather than permit me or any 
one else to fetch it for her. She even disliked my picking up 
The Times when it had dropped out of her reach. ‘Am I a 
paralysed babe?’ she cried. 

‘Plenitude’ was the word she applied to guests who were 
zealous with their help. ‘They suffer from plenitude. Plenitude 
means full. They are full—so any excess of energy must over¬ 
flow in offering help where help is not wanted!’ 

To a certain persistent beggar Edith rashly promised a pair 
of boots at a future date. There were not any of her own that 
she cared to part with when die woman called for them a 
mondi later. Comfortable footwear, endeared by long com¬ 
panionship, can be wordi more than the price of rubies to their 
owner. But according to the Somerville code a promise must 
always be kept to the letter. Said Edith to the beggar: ‘You’ll 
have to take them off me.’ ... Later wistfully she remarked, 
‘They were a beautiful pair and she did take them off me!’ 

At this point in the narrative a maid knocked, entered the 
studio and reported, ‘The ginger lassie is very thankful to you, 
and her prayers for you are going up from the kitchen.’ 

‘With no doubt the steam from a hot cup of tea,’ murmured 
the boot-less donor as the maid left the room. 

The subject of feet, properly shod, recalls to my mind a 
remark about legs. Edith was delightfully frank in her appreci¬ 
ation of male and female beauty or ugliness. 

I think it was in October 1939 that we both attended a large 
party given at the Palace of a Bishop. After lunch, when the 
guests were straying about die house, I came upon Dr Edith 
apparently rooted to the ground while gazing with an air of 
dreamy rapture at his Lordship’s lower extremities. 

‘What beautiful legs the Bishop has!’ she ecstatically mur¬ 
mured, ‘and what perfectly cut gaiters!’ The ex M.F.H. with 
her long experience, could speak as a connoisseur of gaiters. 
‘Never before have I seen such a beautiful leg on a man,’ was 
her final and positive pronouncement. 
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I have told die story of Teresa and Kate and the burial of 
dieir sister near the Somerville vault. Beside that thousand year 
old graveyard, so beautifully situated between wood and sea, 
stood the ruins of the ‘O’Driscoll Castle’. The first of the 
family to settle in Castlehaven, the Reverend Thomas turned 
it into a rectory. In this Elizabethan fortress the Somervilles 
lived for many years and there, it is recorded, they entertained 
Dean Swift when he was on a visit to Carbery. 

A ‘fairy wood’ clodics die steep hill diat rises above the over- 
populated graveyard. Its ancient trees conceal a wishing well 
that has not yet granted me my now twenty-year-old wish. 
This place has its own other-world atmosphere. Here, indeed, 
is sacred memoried earth hallowed in the view of country 
people for more dian ten centuries. 

Edith described die castle to me as she remembered it in her 
childhood, ‘with its distinctive chevron built into each tall 
wall and the bruises that Queen Elizabeth’s cannon-balls 
marked on its sea-face when Sir Finccn O’Driscoll and the 
Spaniards were holding the harbour against the Queen’s 
ships.’ 

She recalled its stone staircase, spoke of ‘the dark prisonlike 
cells, in which, in this mediaeval building my ancestors lived’ 
and added that die old people of the Parish remembered seeing 
‘Thomas Somerville’s blue Dutch tiles and brass fireplaces, 
gibbeted on walls which had been laid bare by wind and rain.’ 
For Mr Morison, a rector, when about to leave diis residence, 
was seized by a fit of unchristian rage and was ‘the man who 
pulled the roof off and let the weather in.’ 

The end was sudden. One damp spring morning in February 
1926 what remained of die old casde ‘died decendy and quietly 
sinking down widi as little fuss as possible on its own founda¬ 
tions.' Oddly enough, in the same year the family’s eighteenth- 
century town house in Cork collapsed,- a house on die South 
Mall by the river, wherein a hundred years after the Somer¬ 
villes had sold it, I had spent the first few mondis of my earthly 
career. 

One warm July afternoon in 1929, Edith drove me in the 
pony-cart down the hill-road that ran between the heaped up 
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stones of the O’Driscoll-SomerviUe stronghold and die grave¬ 
yard, and comes to an end at the sea. 

The associations of the place led to an interesting remini¬ 
scence. 

‘When I was nineteen years old,’ she informed me, ‘I dis¬ 
liked the idea of burial here, and I said I would leave instruc¬ 
tions for my body to be cremated.’ 

‘Mama retorted, “You’ll do no such tiling. You’ll be popped 
into your good comfortable family vault...” But Papa and she 
were die last in,’ she added airily. 

The subsequent generations of Somervilles were laid to rest 
ill a well kept plot of ground that surrounded their church. 

During this drive as we turned towards home, Edith imparted 
a reminiscence that concerned a fishing village some miles 
west of Drishane. 

‘The Baroness Burdett-Coutts’ (at one time the wealthiest 
woman in England) ‘came in a yacht to Baltimore. She founded 
a fishing school there. They gave a grand ball to celebrate it, 
and one woman came to die Ball in a magenta-coloured 
flannel dressing-gown. The country people called her Baroness 
Biddy Coo.’ 

Here, further reminiscences of the lady ‘Biddy Coo’ were 
regrettably cut short as the narrator pointed to one of the un¬ 
mortared stone walls that enclose die fields of Carbery and 
pensively remarked, ‘Time was when I could tumble over that 
wall like a cat!’ 

Edith was a skilled judge of horses and not easily fooled by a 
bad bargain which experts recommended. I recall an evening 
she came into die studio, depleted but determined, after a long 
study of a cart-horse, one being needed for farm work by her 
steward Richard Helen. 

She said, ‘That horse is much too strong and fiery for anyone 
but a yourig plough-boy, and it’s no good for Richard Helen, 
a delicate man nearly seventy. ‘T.’ (the expert) ‘took the seller’s 
side. Wanted to force me to buy it. Men are like that. My 
mother told me my father used to jump over the counter and 
join the seller in trying to compel her to buy a bad bargain. I 
said to T. in the end, “I know the horse doesn’t bite, kick or 
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rear. But he won’t do and I won’t buy him.” I refrained from 
adding, “I know you are nearly related to the seller!” ’ 

She was always quick in repartee. A Major Roberts, an old 
friend, who had been in the Indian Veterinary Service, used to 
visit Drishane to inspect the horses. I remember one occasion 
when this tall, good-looking man of not more than sixty years 
of age, was, with obvious enjoyment, pointing out defects in a 
treasured pony. He ended up by saying rather scathingly that 
‘the pony would be suitable for an old gentleman to ride.’ 

‘Will you buy it?’ asked Edith, handing back his criticism 
with increase! 

Later, at tea, reference was made to a certain corruptible 
individual appointed to judge horses at a show. He was as ugly 
in face as in his Tammany Hall instincts. 

She remarked of him, ‘Mike said “you’d have to be Pat 
Murphy’s sister to win a prize at the R. Show”. But not even 
for that glory would I care for such an intimate relationship...' 

Once when I was on a visit to Drishane ‘H.’ gave me a 
kindly warning:—‘There’s a leak in the roof, so mind the pool 
in the bathroom, and don’t get wet.’ 

‘Why, your whole object in going to the bathroom is to 
get wet!’ Edith exclaimed. 

She had her own skilled way of returning thanks for a gift. 
This of a box of chocolates: 

‘You were extremely extravagant and pandering to my 
lower nature, and I was disgracefully grateful for that very 
seductive package, but “thee mustn’t make a habit of it!” as the 
little Quaker said when Charles Bushe kissed her.’ 

During the latter portion of her life, Edith passed the greater 
part of her time in her studio. Like most authors, she hated to 
have her papers disorganized and her possessions disturbed by 
ardent spring-cleaners. 

‘I’m going to have a great cleaning here some day,’ she 
pensively remarked to me as she eyed a vast black cobweb that 
was slung like a hammock from the rafters to die Chippendale 
book-case. ‘That spider’s web has no earthly function, for 
there’s never a fly in this room. Its web is like a tomb or mem¬ 
orial for all the use it is to anyone or anything.’ 
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Her remark reminds me of ‘Memorials’ of a very different 
character and of immense age that are to be seen, in that land 
by the western ocean. She has told in Happy Days and The 
Smile and the Tear of the ancient forts and also of the tall stones 
that stand out like pillars against the sky on the hills of Carbery. 
These were erected, it is said, for the worship of the sun in pre- 
Christian days. The members of the Cork Archaeological 
Society decided to inspect them and to combine die inspection 
widi a visit to another sun, the literary luminary at Drishane. 
It was the cause of an unusual event—a spirited spring-cleaning 
of the studio. Edith wrote to me, ‘I’m feverishly, with Philo- 
mena’s help, washing my pictures and frames, and must now 
go and join in the fray! etc. ...’ Two days later there came an 
anguished post card, ‘I’m still half dead from cleaning the poor 
frightened Studio. It never had such a thing to happen to it 
before!’ ... 

In conversation she sometimes leaped from one subject to 
another with disconcerting rapidity. I was staying at Drishane 
after an illness and at a time when a performance of Elgar’s 
‘Dream of Gerontius’ was broadcast from London. One morn¬ 
ing I happened to be in the studio endeavouring to write a 
letter and converse at the sanie time. I have a one-track mind. 

Perceiving my writing materials, Edidi said, amongst other 
tilings, ‘Give my love to Beatrice. Tell her I am putting flesh 
on your starved bones and ask her if she likes Elgar’s “Dream of 
Gerontius.” It always seems to me like the collection of Hymn 
Tunes, Ancient and Modem. Musicians say Ishouldlike Elgar’s 
music, but [defiantly] I won’t and I can’t.’ She eyed me 
questioningly. ‘Hildegardc’s children drink milk like calves at 
their meals. I think you should do the same.’ [Hildegarde’s 
children were hi the late thirties.] 

The pen dropped from my thin hand and I think I paled at 
the prospect of that wholesome but dyspepsia-inducing bever¬ 
age when drunk neat by the adult. At any rate my cowardly 
tremor at the prospect was noted by Edith who mercifully 
added, ‘As you are not as robust as Hildegarde’s children 
perhaps a glass of fresh milk at u a.m. and one last thing at 
night would be more suitable in your case.’ 
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After bargaining we reduced it to one glass of rich Frisian 
milk at bed-time. Alas, it did not agree with my inferior 
interior. 

I have to confess that, on this occasion, she was so persistent 
about the health value of dairy produce, that I employed 
subterfuge, and emulating the Empress Poppcca, who bathed 
in asses’ milk, I guiltily bathed my face in cows’ milk for two 
or three nights before my departure from the west, (hi any 
case I could not bear to waste the milk.) But whatever it did to 
Poppaea, it did not improve my sallow complexion, imparting 
the desired bloom of health. 

I tell this story of my Milky Way now as it is an illustration 
of what seems to demonstrate a maternal feeling in Edith. 
There were other illustrations of it—for instance, during a later 
visit, the bottle of port bought solely for my benefit and 
secreted in the studio. I was measured out a full wineglass of 
this rich drink at noon each day. Excellent for some pallid 
people it was not good for one who possessed an aggressive 
Uver. But I was shy and ‘rather on my toes’ at the time, so, 
unprotesting, drank it with fervour. 

In those early days of our friendship patent foods and cod 
liver oil were warmly recommended and, as if I were a delicate 
child, Edith deprecated for me a walk of more than a mile and 
a half and also sea-bathing. In these, and in other ways that 
were really helpful, site continually took thought for me. I was 
very grateful for her solicitude even in the matter of milk and 
port. 

It may be said that Hildegarde was the practical farmer who 
kept the rather intricate accounts of the farm, did what might 
be called ‘the dirty work’, dealt with all matters that concerned 
their Frisian Herd. Her partner concentrated mostly on her 
darling horses—a labour of love. 

In keeping accounts Edith did not excel. When Hildegarde 
was away paying visits to her children in England, she had to 
take over the management of the farm. Such good companions 
were they, she frankly expressed her sense of injury at the 
absence of her sister by calling the latter’s children ‘Hildc- 
garde’s vile brood’. She felt that her case was a just one. After 
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all, Hildegarde had been her property for over twenty years 
before any of tire ‘vile brood' had made an appearance on this 
planet. 

While Martin Ross was living Hildegarde was not essential 
to Edith’s life. But die old comradeship was resumed when, in 
19x9, Sir Egerton Coghill died, and his widow came home to 
Drishane. 



CHAPTER 12 


A VARIETY OF MATTERS 

T hrough an agent I had been put in touch with some 
alleged potentate in the ‘Movie World’. In connection 
with our Film Scenario of An Irish Cousin I wrote 
about him to Edith, who replied as follows: 

Feb. 6, 37 Drishane 

Your letter is most exciting ... 

I think Curtis Brown did not return the I.C.—not the Irish 
Church—or the precis you and I did for it—but I can when 
required, if required, write to the woman to whom I confided it 
—I believe it was a 6 months option, but can’t be certain ... I’ve 
heard no more from Curtis Brown. My memory is rotten, but 
I think I should remember if they had written for a renewal. I’m 
sorry to be so vague, but if they wrote, I shall have put away the 
letter. My feeling is that they (C.B.) died and were buried shortly 
after we sent them the book ... Remember push the Precis of 
Fires of Beltane with all your might, say nothing about the *I.C.’ 
until gallons of cold water have been thrown on those fires. 
Love from an overworked broken-down literary hack. E. CE. S. 

P.S. In explanation of the foregoing signature I may say I have 
to do everyone’s business but my own. Four jobs for 4 different 
people, this morning alone—if only my sister were home ... 

As to the film scenario of An Irish Causin’, die minor lumin¬ 
ary among film agents had over-estimated the powers of the 
alleged potentate in the ‘Movie World’. Nodiing came of this 
attempt to place the scenario. But I have little doubt, diough 
it is poor consolation, that Edith would have been horror- 
stricken by any moving picture based on one of her stories. 

June 10 1937 

"What about leaving nodiing behind you?—except, I hope, 
some affection and a good character. I found these—enclosed 
valuables—on your Table! 
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... I’ve worked on my book ( Sarah’s Youth ) all the morning, so 
you can’t reproach me for sending you a mere after lunch 
scrabble—I’m now waiting for the vet who is coming to examine 
‘Masterpiece’ [a horse]. If your sister knows of a good looking, 
strong, and experienced Hunter cob, 15.1 to 15. if—I should be 
very grateful if she would tell me of such. Either sex—I’m asked 
to get one by an American friend. 

The dogs and I miss you very much and hope you will come 
back as soon as you can. E. CE. S. 

Edith soon lost interest in political discussions. When con¬ 
versing with me, she usually dismissed the subject in two or 
three terse sentences. I have known her interrupt and firmly 
put an end to a grave and solemnly conducted debate on 
ideologies between two male exponents at die dinner table. 
Other listeners were pleased, they were decidedly displeased. 
She was an enthusiastic suffragist. But only twice in letters to 
me did she refer to the suffrage many years after women had 
been enfranchised. 

...Nevertheless, there is a difference in the tone, of both men and 
women, and getting the vote has done it—I hope this little 
Queen (Elizabeth) has the right views about it. Old Victoria was 
one of the many ‘anties’ who thought she was the only woman 
fit to have a vote! 

In the autumn of 1937 Edith was busy with the export of 
horses to U.S.A., and on my return from a visit to Drishane I, 
too, in Cork took a hand in die affair. 

Tubs., Oct. 5, 37 Drishane 

Delighted to have your letter this morning. I knew you would 
be ‘William of Deloraine, good at need’—‘all well-educated 
young ladies know their Walter Scott’—or I hope so—and would 
get the V.S. to the Consul safely. 

And I had it and all the other necessary papers and idiotic 
formalities, from him this morning, so I faintly trust the larger 
hope—are you old enough to know Tennyson as well as Scott— 
that ah is now in order. Mike and my lovely ‘Coronation’ depart 
tomorrow. [Her groom was escorting this precious horse as far 
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as Liverpool.] Be praying for him—but if this lovely weather 
lasts you needn’t mind.—[It did; so I was let off the prayers.] 

The studio and all its occupants feel very bereft and lonesome, 
and I can hardly believe that the typewriter’s stammering voice 
is really silent.... 

I’ll tell you when I hear anything more about the Show in New 
York. I’ve told no one but K. about it—as it may all end in 
smoke. ... 

A plan was being discussed for the exhibition and sale of 
some of Edith’s drawings and paintings in New York. She then 
referred to other occupations, which included the answering of 
a large fan mail and correspondence with Symons about the 
Bibliography. 

A play of mine was to have a try-out performance in 
London. As always Edith was keenly interested in her friend's 
writings, and wrote me pages of sympathetic comment on the 
subject. 

I feel deeply for you over your play. It is inhuman to ask one 
to turn an intended dull character into a ‘brilliant’ one especially 
when the unhappy author is in bed with anaemia and being 
fordblyfed!... [In this letter ofJau. ij, 3 8 Edith refers to a mutual 
acquaintance, a retired oculist who had warned her to be careful 
not to overwork her eyes. In the last years of her life she suffered 
from failing sight.] As for eyes—I can’t imagine why mine are 
given such a bad character! They used to be exceptionally strong 
for far and near work. Now of course they aren’t. But I can paint 
and write, and even read a bit, without glasses, so I am surprised 
at V’s abuse of them, and think it isn’t fair towards the poor 
hard-working things. ... 

The memorial scat [erected by Dr Edith in memory of Admiral 
Boyle for the use of die people of the village] would have been 
finished this week if the weather hadn’t gone bad. Yesterday, 
torrents, to-day very fine, but blowing still after last night’s 
tempest, and every one is at work clearing away fallen trees and 
seeing about blown-away slates. I couldn’t get to sleep till 5 a.m. 
the row was so terrific—like express trains thundering over the 
roof—and when I opened the studio door I couldn’t get out, as a 
big branch had fallen across the steps. 
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I am really ‘in the straight’, after the last fence, with Sarah (die 
novel) and I think that on Monday I can begin the grave and 
arduous task of copying and rewriting. I never expected tb get it 
finished, but since Christmas I have had a few mornings un¬ 
disturbed, and so went ahead. E. CE. S. 

This novel gave her great trouble. Having written three 
quarters of it, she did not know how to finish off the characters. 
She rejected various humbly proffered suggestions made by 
me, and finally completed it in her own way. 

Jan. 20, 38 

I’m copying—and purging!—hard at Sarah and find it very 
interesting work. I had forgotten masses of it! ... 

I won’t tell you what I’ve done with Sarah, until it is fit for you 
to read. But I may say diat the book ends when she is 18—but she 
doesn’t end—Do you think ‘Sarah's Youth’ would be a fairly 
good name? Rather dull, but descriptive. 

I was very concerned about her arthritic hip. hi response to 
my enquiries she eventually wrote. 

March 3,38 Drishane 

... I am not really an object for pity, as I have no pain when I’m 
sitting still, writing, as I ao, for as many hours as I can hide from 
my family and the world!—Nor, except occasionally, in bed. 
What hurts most is going up and downstairs. Each step represents 
a separate act of will and resolution. If I gave in to the beastly 
tiling I should soon stiffen into a real Lot’s Wife as I get deadly 
stiff after sitting holding my poor Sarah’s hand all the morning... 

I believe it is the result of sitting on a side saddle from the age 
of 4 for the best part of 60 years. I’ve heard from an Osteopath 
that side saddles have given trouble to those who have used them 
from infancy to die age of Methusaleh—my case—and, without 
wishing to brag too much, I may say that I was the best runner 
and jumper of all my contemporaries, and never knew what 
lamen(*f n was .. P.. CR, S, 
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March 19, 38 

... I'm afraid you will be disappointed when I tell you that 
‘Sarah’ won’t let me go over for your play. I’m frightfully dis¬ 
appointed, but I feel I would do Sarah a great wrong if I left her 
in the air, and came back after a fortnight to find she had crashed, 
and I had to begin her all over again, having left her in a crisis.... 
I couldn’t possibly get done by April 4th. I’m also very sorry to 
miss the Irish Academy dinner in London on the 9th. I’m going 
to ask Lennox Robinson if I may send you in my place? I don’t 
see why I shouldn’t. It might be entertaining for you.... E. CE. S. 

The idea of my taking Edith’s place certainly entertained me. 
Accordingly, on April 9th, I found myself at die dinner seated 
between Mr Stephen Gwymi and Mr Harmsworth who were 
bodi very interesting dinner companions. A certain beautiful 
young man, who had the dreamy air and eye of a poet and die 
poet’s conventional shock of long, fair hair, caught Mr Harms- 
wordi’s attention. Decidedly impressed he remarked that the 
youth must be some gifted Irish poet. Who was he? 

I applied to Mr Gwynn for information and learnt diat this 
poetic-looking being was die reporter for The Sunday 
Dispatch, a Harmswordi paper. If ‘all die world’s a stage’ the 
young man, judging from his appearance, was flagrantly mis¬ 
cast for the highly practical role he played in life. This reporter 
masquerading as a poet of the Celtic Twilight and I as Edidi 
Somerville, LittJD. were certainly a pair of humbugs! 

Here is a response to my enquiries as to the effect of certain 
treatment she was getting for her hip. 

Good Friday, April 15,38 Drishane 

... I’m still pretty lame, but I make myself walk, and I can now 
walk up and downstairs like a Christian, and not ‘go from leg to 
leg like a goat!’ As a Galway maid said. 

I’m working away at Sarah, but took a very enjoyable day off- 
motoring 90 miles to Kerry to buy a little mare that I’d heard 
about. I did buy her, and I think she will be nice. It was great fun. 
I had Hildcgarde and Mike with me, and the deal followed the 
classic tradition. Two long final farewells; a Recall, and the 
Differmri 1 wa 1 ' di’vidpd 
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My last export of horses to Miss Warren lias been reported safe 
in U.S.A. They are much admired, and a pony that I had found, 
in response to an S.O.S., seems to have satisfied the life-long 
craving of an old gentleman of 86. ... E. CE. S. 

★ * * 

April 22 38. ... I’m expecting a brood mare with warts on her 
tummy. My little Lightfoot (another mare) is coming on well. 
You can see her ‘swellin’ afore your werry eyes’, and improving 
in all ways. Tho’ her late owner starved her, lie was kind to her 
and even taught her to eat sugar—she looked as if she might have 
had one lump a day and nothing else. I went to see her in her box 
one afternoon, and wc found her seated on her bed. I asked if I 
might come in and without moving, she signified approval. She 
then, still seated, majestically accepted two lumps of sugar, I, 
much gratified, withdrew. ... There was nothing for her to eat in 
Kerry but the lichen on the rocks. 

We are shrieking for rain here. Everything is parched, and the 
com is almost past praying for, but if rain would only come it 
would save it. A farmer—whom I knew when I was hunting— 
came to me for a reference for his son. I said ‘I don’t know the 
boy. I know you, but I’m afraid that won’t be of much use in 
England.’ 

He said, ‘You’re as high up in England as you are in Ireland. 
The Somervilles of Drishane could send a man to The Gallus’ 

I tried to disclaim this questionable mark of greatness. But he 
held to it, so I wrote the reference and said nothing about the 
gallows for fear it might be misunderstood. 

I had another testimonial from an unknown gentleman in 
Dublin—this time about The Smile and the Tear. He wrote that 
he ‘couldn’t say more for Shakespeare and the Bible in an 
Omnibus Edition’—a very kind nice man. E. CE. S. 

April 26, 38 County Club, Cork 

I came up here, with Hildegarde this morning, on thoroughly 
odious business. Trying on an evening dress on a biting April 
day, and buying some sort of hat. At no moment in my mis¬ 
begotten career do I look so hideous as when confronted with 
myself in a hat-shop looking-glass, and my natural hideosity is 
developed and strengthened by one atrocity after another. 
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Possibly you know the little head hat-woman at the S-shop? 

A little elderly humbug in a black wig—Miss K. ... She had a 
great field day and bagged both H. and me—my downfall being 
hastened by purchasing escape from more humiliation at the cost 
of succumbing to what I disliked. 

Even the craft of Millinery docs not appear to have daunted 
the versatile Edith. She had in the past laboured at many a 
jumble sale, and once when recounting such experiences, she 
informed me that hats were always despised, ‘the only hat I 
ever sold was one I trimmed on a protesting woman’s head. 
But she went away rejoicing.’ 

It certainly required nerve, in the hectic affray of a Carbery 
jumble sale, firmly to detain and decorate the head of a reluct¬ 
ant and vociferous countrywoman. 

May 24 38. I’m sending off my lovely brown mare to Miss 
Warren (in United States) tomorrow. It is cruel to have to part 
with her, but since I can’t ride her I can bear it better. But it takes 
a lot of doing—5 ‘invoice forms’, filled on both sides with in¬ 
numerable and identical particulars, in the course of which I have 
to sign my name on each form 5 times! This is solid fact. And then 
one is told that business matters are best run by men! Such imbe¬ 
cile waste of time and trouble—and can you imagine how they 
would harangue if one protested! Or if women had arranged die 
forms. E. CE. S. 

Edith had outlived all her contemporaries. Mrs Chol- 
mondeley, third among her women friends and sister of Mrs 
Bernard Shaw, had died. In a letter dated 2 June, 38 she wrote 
of the sudden passing of her cousin, Mrs Penrose: 

She was a very wonderful and delightful person, she was my 
first and—with Martin Ross—my dearest friend. Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and may my last end be like hers.... 

... I think I’ve told you diat Sarah’s Youth came to an end on 
Monday, and her middle age is no concern of mine ... I’ve often 
wondered how Carlyle could have had the determination and the 
memory, to turn and write his French Revolution again. And 
didn’t Lawrence of Arabia have to do much the same with his 
bisr book? 
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I’ve now engaged a berth in ‘IrniisfaUen’ for Friday June ioth 
and hope nothing will interfere. Must -write to Jack and break to 
him the change. He will be viciously and maliciously delighted 
by my change of plans, as giving him an occasion to blaspheme! 
I tell him that it is only people like him, with nothing to do, who 
can make dates and stick to them! E. CE. S. 

She did not change her plans and made the journey on the 
Friday. It was her last visit to London. 

Oct. i, 38 Drishane 

...I conclude from your letter that you are not crossing till 
Monday. I wish you had been able to stay here a bit longer ... 

[Of Munich] Last night’s broadcast was really thrilling. I 
don’t know how Mr Chamberlain kept his voice steady, I’m sure 
half the crowd wept—I know I should have done so—but then I 
only weep superficially, and for things that don’t concern me. 

Two unknown—to me—ladies are coming here this afternoon, 
and I’ve wasted an entire morning arranging flowers. Only for 
Dr Mary’s recent treatment I am sure I should have fallen down 
and died shordy before lunch, as I was on my very indifferent 
legs for at least three hours. 

[Very few people could arrange flowers to Edith’s taste. She 
was herself particularly skilled in this art, and her criticism of 
others less skilled in this respect could sometimes be devastating. 
Owing to her lameness she soon had reluctantly to relinquish 
tins, to her, most agreeable task, abdicating in favour of her 
brother Cameron, in whom she found a wormy successor.] 

Elizabeth Hudson has sent me a book by one K. Halsey that lias 
had a crashing success in U.S.A.—sold 180,000 copies in about a 
fortnight. It is called With Malice to Some. There are many smart 
and witty and amusing things in it—it’s a sort of Diary of an 
American couple in England—but it seems to me it is trying too 
hard to he funny all the time, and it is as super-rich as wedding 
cake, and is stuffed with clever adjectives, that often overdo it. I 
can only read a little in bed, at a time, and then put it—like wed¬ 
ding cake in one’s youth—under my pillow. E. CE. S. 

In London I had been regaled by poets with a superb dinner 
that commenced at 10 p.m. They had afterwards in turn 
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plunged about the room, wildly gesticulating and reciting 
their own cryptic modem verse. Only the happy coma, 
induced by some rare vintage, had enabled me to endure this 
entertainment. But one of the poets had broken down in a kind 
of lyrical fit when reciting in all emotional seriousness a poem 
by an absent friend entitled ‘Ode to a Pregnant Cat’. 

October 1938. ... Your letter this morning is most interesting 
and informative and we shrieked over your mad ‘tea-party* or 
rather dinner-party and its appalling finish at 1-45 a.m.... 

I am deep in family history and have a job 011 hand that would 
send the College of Heralds into a Mental Home. 

Thus wrote the indefatigable Edith who was now working 
on a book for which her brother Boyle had made notes and had 
intended to write. Two hundred copies of it were privately 
printed in 1940 and it was entitled Records of the Somerville 
Family from 1174 to 1940. 

This letter, 19 October 1938, concludes with a reference to 
my sister whose husband load just been made Bishop of Cork, 
Cloyne and Ross. ‘I must write and congratulate Doctor Mary- 
on her accession to Episcopal rank. The Cork Examiner has had 
two long articles and a portrait of the new Bishop. They 
couldn’t do more if he had been made the Pope.’ 

Sarah’s Youth was published by Longmans, Green in October 
1938. 

Oct. 29, 38 Drishanc 

I bad an enthusiastic letter about the book from Dame Ethel 
Smytbe—and there is no one whose literary opinion I value 
more—and all my brethren and friends like it, so I can bear the 
impudence of X. ... [X was a young man with whom I load a 
slight acquaintance. He had written a rather silly and facetious 
review of Sarah’s Youth.] 

... I had to drive some miles yesterday to order a car of turf. 
This involved about three miles on a tarred road, and I’m sur¬ 
prised either Hildegardc, or Billy the pony, or the little dogs or I, 
came home alive out of it. We had gone fairly cautiously for 
about a couple of hundred yards when we came to a large heap 
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of sods by the roadside. Billy, who is even more idiotic than the 
average horse—of whose sense I have a low opinion, ‘horse sense’ 
being a misnomer—was panic-struck by this appalling sight. He 
swung round like lightning, and both his hind feet slipped! I 
dragged him on to them again, and faced him at the grassy sods— 
things such as ordinarily he rushes to eat if I stop for a moment.— 
Whereon he would have repeated the manoeuvre, had not 
Hildegarde leaped from the trap and led him past the danger. 
After that we crawled on the ice-like surface, expecting each 
moment that Billy would get scared again. However, by the most 
extreme care we reached our destination, and there was, fortun¬ 
ately a good old stony muddy road by which we could go home 
—two miles longer, but safe, and it gave us time to see a most 
gorgeous sunset, with the hills burning in it like molten copper, 
and the sea under Rineen, like dark glass, with one pool of fire 
where the light caught it. Love and thanks for your dressing 
down of X. ... E. (E. S. 

I had told Edith a probably apocryphal story of the well- 
known author. Lord Dunsany, related to me by an acquaint¬ 
ance. With the amiable intention of paying a call on Lady 
Dunsany, she had arrived at the gates of their Drive only to 
find them locked, and the lodge keeper refused her admission 
saying: ‘His Lordship is composing!’ 

Of this Edith wrote: 

‘I can feel for you, and interruptions, with intense under¬ 
standing and sympathy. How wise is Lord Dunsany in locking 
all approaches and making his underlings simply say, ‘His 
Lordship is composing!’ I wish you and I had his moral cour- 
age,—and could be certain of obedience—which we couldn't 
She spoke of a visit Lord Dunsany had paid to Castle- 
townshend when he was a young man and recalled his much 
admired amphibious exploit in boldly swimming across the 
harbour. 
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N ot long before the outbreak of war my mother 
became an invalid and I lived at Glanmire, looking 
after her and her small farm of 34 acres. Only 
occasionally I was free to travel the sixty-five miles to Drishane 
and stay there for a few days. But Edith and I kept up a regular 
twice-weekly correspondence. 

During 1939-40 she was engaged in her spare time in writing 
her History of the Somerville Family. To this work and Notions 
in Garrison she alludes in the following letters: 

July 20 1940. If, or when, you are able to interview the printers 
for me, the Somerville Records are about 65,000 words—not 70 
—as I told you, and medium quality paper would be quite good 
enough if they used good sized type. 

... I’m so sorry to hear that your Mother has had the disagree¬ 
ableness of nose bleeding. I remember once when I was coming 
home from hunting, my nose began to bleed; luckily I had only 
half a mile to go, but by the time I reached the yard I looked as if 
I had been murdered. ... 

Feb. 1, 1940.1 am now driven back to bed by this vile rheuma¬ 
tism. The lumbago went, entirely, a few nights ago, but yester¬ 
day it reincarnated in a stiff side and a rheumatic ham. So I am in 
bed, and have been literally kneaded by the little dogs all the 
morning—Nancy and Cosy. Thank goodness they arc now away 
having. their dinner—having had my lunch—and I seized a 
moment’s freedom to write to you. 

Our presentation to our dear Nurse* was a great success. Wc 
bad collected twenty guineas, and bought a nice and elegant bag 
to put the cheque in. But the vice-president left the bap at home, 
and only countersigned our joint cheque in Nurse’s parlour, 
having forgotten to do so before she went out! A scandalous 
affair. But I think Nurse excused it, and she was terribly pleased 
with my framed testimonial to her merits, with all the names of 

* The District Nurse for the poor of the locality. 
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the subscribers—except six—whom I had forgotten. Awful! 
and I’ve now got to open the horrid thing and rush them in some¬ 
how—fairly inscribed. ... 

[At the time the London children were being evacuated to the 
country Edith wrote] 

I must tell you a very incorrect story sent by my cousin Dr V. 
—These Doctors stick at nothing. A respectable spinster is 
approached by her maid, with a message— 

‘If you please, Mum, the government says you must have two 
children, and the men’s waiting at the door—’ 

You may tell that to Doctors Jane and Mary [my sisters] I am 
sure they’ll be shocked at their colleague’s levity, or I hope they 
will... E. OE. S. 

I stayed at Drishane for a week in June 1940. One morning 
at breakfast Cameron Somerville and I were comparing our 
reactions when the victim of portrait painters. I remarked, ‘in 
my own experience, they add distressingly to one’s age’. He 
agreed and pointed to his portrait, which had been painted 
when he was a young man, and said, ‘Landers made a speciality 
of painting soldiers—insisted on doing me full length, in 
uniform. When the portrait arrived at Drishane Edith said of 
it “Likeness? Yes, it’s what I wouldn’t like you to be in twenty 
years time!’” 

This was an apt criticism. The gentle and kindly Cameron 
appeared on die canvas as a fierce-looking, middle-aged 
warrior belligerently clasping the hilt of his sword. He never 
saw a gun fired in anger and was at heart a man of peace who 
had, I think, derived the greatest happiness during his profes¬ 
sional career from those years he spent at Kneller Hall directing 
the music of the British Army. 

Near the end of my stay on that south-western coast there 
came die sensational local news that three Germans had landed 
from a punt in a little bay four miles from Drishane. According 
to local gossip, they started to walk to Skibbereen which was a 
few miles inland. They asked the way of a member of the 
Local Defence Force. Noting their foreign accents he reported 
them to the Skibbereen Guards. They telephoned up the line, 
and the Germ^m were t^pv off the train bound for Cod'" at 
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Dunmanway. They were said to have in their possession 
incriminating documents and large sums of money. The trio 
were sent to an Internment Camp. 

This was no lying rumour. But on the morning of my 
departure for home came the almost equally sensational news 
that an Esthonian ship, that had fled from a French port, had 
anchored off Baltimore, a fishing village thirteen miles to the 
west of Castletownshcnd. Being in urgent need of English 
money the captain was offering motor bicycles for sale at 
io/- each, men’s suits at 2/6 each, dress lengths of the finest 
material for 5/- each and also coal for a song. 

As ever, eager to see ‘the fun of the fair’, Edith and her sister 
promptly drove to Baltimore in die village taxi. But they 
arrived a few hours late. The prospective visit of custom 
officials was reported to have frightened the Esthonian captain. 
The ship had sailed, its destination remained unknown for a 
while—that destination was the bottom of die ocean. The 
hunted vessel was sunk off the Mizen Head by a German 
submarine. Of these events Dr Edith wrote on 26 July, 40. 

I believe the Baltimore ship incident is known to the authorities 
—as far as anything in this secretive country is known. 

Nothing much has transpired since our day in the car, save that 
on the night when the sales were made, every man in Baltimore 
was drunk on die best champagne, and a good deal more than 
coal was disposed of! 

As to the story of die odicr visitors, it is now being said that the 
3 men, who landed in die much-admired punt, were French— 
others say Dutch... 

[Hus information was incorrect. The first news—‘3 Germans, 
documents, money’, was, according to civilian witnesses, the 
authentic version of die affair.] 

We had a perfect day for the Skibbereen Agricultural Show 
and it was a real success—about 4000 people and good exhibits. 
If you saw the notice in yesterday’s Examiner you would have 
observed the pleasing fact that I got xst for my big horse, Rath- 
more, and second for the little chestnut mare, Cleona—which 
looks better dian it sounds i.e. ‘Cleana’; everyone was gay and 
happy ... 

[It was die time of the evacuation of children from England to 
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America]. My niece Gillian’s three little boys are safe in Quebec. 
The other children (a grand-niece and nephew) having—two days 
before their ship sailed—started mumps, are held up—as is 
customary with children. ... 

I’ve been getting on with my Hap’worth of all sorts —Notions 
in Garrison —and have nearly finished Chapter III. I wish I had 
you here to inflict an audition on you!... E. CE. S. 

Later in the war ‘nearly every family in the country-town of 
Skibbereen had relatives serving in the Forces.’ 'With great 
difficulty many of them obtained travel permits, and in order 
to join up they liad to make the two days’ journey to Belfast 
at their own expense. 

In 1942 an officer told me that he had looked up the “War 
Office Records and noted that 50 per cent of the decorations 
awarded to members of the Royal Air Force since the begin¬ 
ning of the War, had been won by Irishmen, and the majority 
of these had come from die 2,800,000 inhabitants of neutral 
Eire. 

Aug. 12, 1940 Drishane 

I was just beginning a letter to you to-day, when I was shattered 
by a message that the Hill was on fire, and the Farmyard, with all 
our Harvest in danger! Since when, we’ve thought of little else 
and had to arrange endless relief gangs and night watchmen etc. 
Now, thank Heaven, I think it is practically safe, and the fire con¬ 
fined to a harmless area of furze and rock. 

But I must say, it didn’t blaze more furiously than I when 
your letter came! We’re all much disappointed, and shall be more 
so if you can’t get down for Thursday 22nd... E. CE. S. 

Aug. 15 1940. ... The awful fire is really out. When you come 
you shall see what an escape the farmyard, the harvest, and 3 
dwelling houses had—as if the wood had gone, nothing could 
have saved the rest. 

If you are in Cork again I shall be deeply grateful if you would 
talk to Guy’s about die printing, [of Family Records]. 

... Heard from Jack. He had visited a shell shocked officer who 
could not stop weeping. He had been at Dunkirk, and the poor 
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fellow had actually seen the Hun tanks thundering over women, 
wounded and children, and his nerves had broken down. He sat 
with his head on a table, unable to recover from the horror. I said 
—‘Why poor Sodom and Gomorrah, and not Berlin?’ It doesn't 
seem fair. They say that orders have been found in captured tanks, 
commanding drivers to go ahead full speed, no matter what were 
the obstacles... E. CE. S. 

Aug. 19th 40_Very grateful for your criticisms and acknow¬ 

ledge their justice ... I must ask you for the last sheet, to alter a 
little my dogmatic remarks about women! I’m sure you’re right, 
and I can easily soften it a bit. [Dr Edith invited and welcomed 
criticism of her literary work] I won’t try and write today, as I 
am beset with visitors, and this sale in three days’ time has to be 
attended to. ... The David Grays* arrived at tea time yesterday, 
Sunday, and say they must go tomorrow Tuesday ... E. CE. S. 

Apart from her deep anxiety about the war and the younger 
generation of her family, who were away in die Services, 
Edith had her own private worries. The stock of her books at 
her publishers (Longmans, Green), from the sales of which she 
received a steady annual income was all destroyed by bombs, 
and in war-time the books could not be reprinted. 

In a letter of 26 August she alludes to anodier loss:—‘as 
was said of a lady, and pie-dishes, I’m “full of horses” just now, 
and oats and hay for a bad winter, with little or no grass owing 
to drought, are going to be a heavy item, and I’ve no chance of 
selling anything for die duration.’ 

The export of horses to U.S.A. had of course ceased at the 
outbreak of war, and during 1949 there was in Eire no price for 
first class horses. Later Edith had to cut her losses and sell them 
at a price well below their value. But she did not again allude 
to her own bad luck and ‘took it in her stride’. 

On 9 October 1940 she wrote to me at lengdi about Notions, 
the book of essays on which she was working. Her letter refers 
to two ladies of leisure, F. and D. 

... I meant to send you (Essay) No. VII, yesterday but, having 
offered to read it to those literary authorities, F. and D., last 

* Th* a mt'nV'‘n “A** to Wte 0 ^ his wifi* 
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Friday, and they, with profuse apologies, had been unable to 
find the time till Monday, I had kept it. I now realise that if 
Shakespeare, Milton, and St John the Divine had arranged to 
select and read passages to the ladies, the latter would say they 
were very sorry, but they were engaged to play bridge and there 
wouldn’t be time. I will send it off to you to-day, and shall be very 
glad to have your views, and shall rely—though rather un¬ 
certainly—on your telling the truth as to your opinion of it. ... 

I had told Edith of the experience of an English friend of 
mine who had to leave my home on urgent business for 
England one Saturday some years before the War. The local 
taxi driver came half an hour too late for her to catch the Cork 
boat sailing for Fishguard. On Sunday, my jusdy provoked 
friend visited the young driver’s mother. But she failed to utter 
all the reproaches that lay in her heart, on this matter, as the 
mother almost immediately replied, ‘Let it be a lesson to you. 
Miss Gibbes, not to trust us in future. Let it be a good lesson to 
you.’ And there followed further remarks of dignified admoni¬ 
tion as regards the lady’s overtrustful nature. Of this episode 
Edith wrote: 

I am working away at Notion No. 8, and was stuck at a small 
point. Then I thought of the precious apology that was offered to 
Beatrice by your motor-hirers, and felt it would fill the void, hut 
I won’t use it unless you give me permission and will swear that 
you have no intention of using it in any book, play, psalm, or 
sermon. Do tell me the truth, as I will not even think of using it 
if you think you could do so ... 

Numbers of episodes in the S. and R. books (such as the 
shipwrecked yacht and the slaughter of the cockatoo by Maria 
in the Irish R,M.) were taken from real life. Certain remarks, 
that might seem exaggerated inventions to foreigners, were 
reported exactly as uttered. For instance ‘A Patrick’s Day 
Hunt’ opened with a remark made to Sir Egerton Coghill by 
his gardener. 

‘I wash meself every Saturday morning, whether I wants it or 
no.’ A young Irish soldier told me that the reading of this 
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cleansing phrase and story before he went into his first battle in 
France in 1917, gave him all the cheerful courage he needed for 
that terrifying occasion. 

In this letter 29 Oct. 40 there are references to the younger 
generation of Somervilles who were serving in the Second 
World War. But she expresses particular anxiety about her 
brother, a retired Colonel, at the time acting as an Air Raid 
Warden in the Front Line in London. 

Jack is now the last survivor of all the dwellers in 89 Ivema 
Court! They, very wisely, have gone to the country, and he 
sleeps in the basement shelter and has it all to himself. He has been 
implored to take on extra duty—all unpaid—and now tramps 
from 8 a.m. to 12 midday, ana from 8 p.m. to midnight. It is 
most unfair. They say they are ‘short-handed’ and can’t find a 
substitute. But Jack—tho’ he wouldn’t allow it—isn’t young 
enough for such trying and exhausting work, and he is the sort 
of Arab steed—or Arab donkey—who will go till he drops—We 
are furious, but in vain, ... 

2 Nov. 40 she wrote of The Somerville Records and their 
printer, Mr Kellehcr. 

Dearest G. No time to write your entire name. I’ve been 
slaving over pedigree proofs, and trying to push in hordes of 
‘vile collaterals’. Now I think I can say Nunc Dimmitis—but I 
can’t spell it—and the three illustrations are very well reproduced. 
In fact Mr Kelleher is A.x and O.K. and any other abbreviation 
you can think of—O.M. Order of Merit. [Here came references 
to the War and ‘Dev and Chamberlain’ in vigorous picturesque 
language for the space of three pages which illogically ended with] 
I’ve no time to write. I’m half dead from the awful Index that 
these abominable Records must have. I may get it off on Monday 
—if I’m still alive. We’re firmly calling the Canon ‘Chancellor*. 
That for your enlightenment. E. CE. S. 

A delicate hint—as I had fallen into lax ways and reverting to 
an old habit had called him ‘Owen!’ 

★ * 


* 
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The author and playwright, Mr David Gray, Litt.D., was 
American Ambassador to Eire from 1940 to 1947. For many 
years before he met Dr Edith in America, he had been a great 
admirer of the Somerville-Ross books. It may be said that they 
led him to Ireland. With Mrs Gray (Mrs Franklin Roosevelt’s 
aunt) he came to this country for the first time in the nineteen- 
thirties, and it was in order to visit Edith Somerville at 
Drishane that he made this journey. 

Later they took a house in Castletownshend and spent some 
time there in pre-war years. I have no doubt that Ecuth stimu¬ 
lated his subsequent keen interest in, and affection for Southern 
Ireland. 

The last time in her life she stayed away from home was with 
the Grays. She met me in Cork and we made the visit to 
Dublin together. She never cared to be long away from 
Drishane, her dogs and her work. So we only stayed for four 
days in mid-June 1941 at the American Legation, which had 
once been the Irish Chief Secretary’s residence, in Phoenix 
Park. 

There are no more delightful hosts in the world than Mr and 
Mrs David Gray. They have a keen sense of humour as well as 
an appreciation of all that is best in literature, and Edith and 
I thoroughly enjoyed our visit to them. 

Among Irish artists and writers she was particularly inter¬ 
ested to meet, were Father Patrick Browne, S.J.; the painter, 
Jack Yeats; Sir Shane Leslie; the historian Donal Sullivan; the 
art critic and poet, Thomas McGreevy, etc. But the afternoon 
she spent at the Vice Regal Lodge was the one that gave her 
most pleasure. For then she renewed her friendship with the 
President of Eire, Dr Douglas Hyde. These two Irish writers 
had an admiration of long standing for each other’s literary 
work. The last time die President had taken a holiday in West 
Cork he had called on Dr Edith at Drishane, and dieirs was a 
deep regret drat distance prevented them from meeting each 
other more often, for they both had in common literary 
interests and a great love of their country. 

Though she enjoyed her visit to Dublin Edidi’s heart was in 
Carbery. Firmly resolved not to miss her train, she rose at an 
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unmentionable hour on the fifth morning of her stay at the 
Lodge. Our host, Mr Gray, escorted us to the station and saw 
that we were furnished with all things necessary for the long 
journey to Castletownshend via Cork. But, at lunch-time, we 
discovered that we had been provided with a decidedly exces¬ 
sive amount of sandwiches. Edith hated to waste food and did 
not want to take it home with her. She said that if it was left 
behind in the carriage porters had a disconcerting way of 
pursuing her with ‘the obnoxious little parcel’. I must find ‘a 
poor child’ on the platform of Limerick Junction and present 
the sandwiches to him. Obeying instructions I diligently 
searched the station; failed to find ‘the poor child’ and nearly 
missed the train, boarding it as it was moving off, after a quick 
run and flying leap. 

I endeavoured to conceal the sandwiches as the train roared 
through the long tunnel into Cork. But later, most humiliat¬ 
ingly for me, the porter pursued us with them, when wc had 
all but escaped into the taxi that was taking us to the station for 
Skibbereen. I was, indeed, an incompetent courier! 

★ ★ ★ 

For Edith die last months of 1941 and the following year 
were shadowed by deep grief. During the autumn Colonel 
Cameron Somerville became seriously ill and passed away at 
Drishane on 30 January 1942. Intensely proud of his elder 
sister’s literary achievements, he lived long enough to leam of 
the first of two honours awarded to her during the war years 
by her own countrymen. 

The following paragraph appeared in The Times Literary 
Supplement for 20 December 1941. 

HONOUR FOR DR E. (E. SOMERVILLE 
The Gregory Medal, the principal literary honour in the gift 
of the Irish Academy of Letters has been awarded to Dr E. OB. 
Somerville for her writings in love of Ireland. This award is 
given once in three years, and the three foundation medals were 
awarded to W. B. Yeats, G. Bernard Shaw and George Russell 
(A.E.) In honouring Dr Somerville for her services to Irish 
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fiction the Council of the Academy wish to couple her name 
with that of Martin Ross, her collaborator. 

There is a fine collection of pictures by well-known artists 
in Cliarlemont House, Dublin. A painting by E. QB. S. of a 
country-woman, a widow, was hung in this gallery in 1943. 

April 30th 1943 Drishane 

... Also, I want to thank you for your delightful congratula¬ 
tions on my old widdy woman's promotion. ... The only dis¬ 
appointment is that I have lived too long, and have out-lived all 
my painting friends, who would, I know, have been glad that one 
of ‘les eleves’ of the dear old ‘Delly’s’ studio had been given a 
‘mention 1 And Cameron and Boyle are gone, and they would 
have been so delighted. ... 

But the thought of all those lost pals makes me ‘lonesome’—as 
the people here say.—Well—‘courage camerade, le diable est 
mort’, and I’m not, and hoping to see you after you get back 
from Dublin. So don’t mind what I say. 

In another letter she refers to this picture. 

I wrote to Mr McGrcevy to thank him for ‘The Record’, and 
asked him to go and look at my old widdy ‘among her aiquals’. 
This was said long ago of a little midshipman cousin of ours, who 
had been asked to tea at Osbourne by Queen Victoria. ‘Ah, hal’ 
said his mother’s old cook, ‘Now he’s among his aiquals!’ I am 
trying to paint a little, and should much like to have another shot 
at you. I know I could do better than that first horrid thing. I 
made you look a hundred years old. E. <E. S. 

Yes, two critical friends had uttered similar comment: that 
her portrait of me ‘is decidedly futuristic!’ 

Edith Somerville had no patience with the fact that men, 
who had no experience of housekeeping, were invariably the 
nation’s housekeepers; governments being almost exclusively 
male. It was possibly her experience as mistress of a large house 
that led her to deplore the extravagance described in the 
following letter of 24 Tune 43. 
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... Wc all went, very critically minded, to vote for ..., and don’t 
know yet if our mild hopes have been gratified, as the ‘Sov’ran 
will of West Cork hasn’t yet been declared. It is really all the most 
supreme nonsense. Four or five hundred would-be representa¬ 
tives—of all of us—well meaning ... out for ^500 a year and an 
easy life in Dublin, costing this bankrupt country untold thou¬ 
sands, while four and twenty professional politicians—mixed 
pickles of the different parties—could be locked up together to 
run it and fight in peace, instead of blathering at enormous 
expense in the Dail, and all would go on just as it does now—and 
we should only have their 24 salaries to pay. ... 

I’ve sent Country Life that little scrap about Fox-terriers. 
Fortunately it isn't too long, being only 1800 words, and they are 
accepting it... 

A man—who might know something—said he thought the war 
won’t last more than a year. ‘Nous allons voir ca!’—as my profes¬ 
sor used to say when about to slaughter a drawing ... 

... My only other literary news is that Dent’s ( Everyman) has 
asked for the xst R..M. and ‘Further Exs.’ to publish in one 
volume. They offer what I think are good terms ... I call this— 
as the hymn says—‘Waters in the Desert rising, manna greets us, 
most surprising’—or something like that. 

July 25th 1943 

I think I told you of my fury with Country Life for cutting out a 
nice little par. of my article about Fox-terriers, in order to stuff in 
a loathsome photograph of 3 coarse and common male dogs, by 
way of illustrating my story of my three darling bitches! I’ve told 
the Editor what I think—in rather more restrained language— 
and if he never takes anything else of mine I don’t care! 

Here followed a clear but rather wild signature and the 
apologetic P.S. ‘Not drunk but overrushed by life and time.’ 

Edith Somerville belonged to the era of the Big House. 
Lord Arran, an old friend and a regular correspondent of hers, 
wrote from England, telling of their passing from die life of the 
English people, and I recall scraps of a conversation (inspired 
by one of his letters) between her and a nephew in 1944. 

Dr E. ‘It’s a thousand pities all these lovely English country 
houses are being given up.’ 
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Nevill CoghiU (cautiously). ‘There is a beauty in small 
things—those little Queen Anne Houses for instance.’ 

Dr E. ‘Miserable little shrimps! I love spaciousness—those 
deer parks, woods, all going!’ 

Nevill Coghill. ‘Some are gifts to the Nation—many 
people can see them and visit them. I should feel I was living in 
Pentonville prison if I lived in one of those big houses.’ In this 
manner he eloquently continued. But Dr Edith had a quick¬ 
silver mind and delighted not in argument unless it was for a 
principle. She was not in any way convinced by her nephew. 
Her eyes strayed, and at the end of his oration, she wistfully 
exclaimed, ‘I’ve done nothing but pay bills this morning.’ 

‘Such a waste of time and money!’ I sympathetically 
responded. 

The nephew remained silent and forebore to point the moral. 
Wide acres were a burden which had exacted a heavy toll from 
Edith in money and long hours of work during the last twenty 
years. But from her point of view such efforts were worth 
while. She thus kept faith with her ancestors, kept the land in 
the family and gave employment to the people of the locality 
when they most needed it. But no land was wasted on a deer 
park. Every rock-ribbed acre was cultivated or under grass for 
cattle. 



CHAPTER 14 


GHOSTS, FAIRIES AND A 
MATERIALIZATION 

W HEN her adored fox-terrier, Nancy, died in 1944, 
Edith reluctantly decided that she would not 
replace her and Cosy with two other fox-terriers, 
for she felt that she was too old to look after them properly. 
But she missed their companionship. 

Her letter of 4 Dec. 46 describes the visit of a small ghost. 

I had a very happy happening the night before last. I was sound 
asleep, and through my dream I heard the patter of a dog’s feet 
coming towards my bed. Then i felt a sudden soft pressure of a 
little dog descending on me, and settling down on the spot. I 
was wide-awake—or felt so—and I said l O Candy! You naughty 
little dog!’ But she never moved, and until I was—very regret¬ 
tably—wide-awake I felt her little weight on my eiderdown. I’m 
surprised it wasn’t Nancy, but little Candy has always been die 
Head dog ... E. CE. S. 

Edith believed in the spirit of an old house, or rather, in 
die collective passion of its ghosts when aliens invaded it. 

The Martin ancestors of her collaborator Martin Ross, lived 
for four hundred years in the town of Galway. Subsequendy, 
in the late sixteenth century, they built their home at Ross in 
bcaudful "West Galway. 

During the troubled times of 1931, some armed Irishmen 
took up residence in the empty house. Edith told me that the 
Martin ghosts were prompdy roused to action and made sleep 
impossible for several of die warriors during die night watches. 
One phantom, ‘a cavalier ancestor’, was unresting in his efforts 
‘to protect the family mansion from invasion’. 

‘A gentleman in quare knickerbockers,’ was how one of the 
invaders described him. ‘He came walking down the stairs to 
us: Sure, we thought we’d lose our lives—•!’ 
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So they wisely bolted from the house. 

An Englishman, who was perhaps less easily impressed by 
ghostly manifestations, bought Ross and decided to make it 
his permanent residence. In this instance, apparently the last 
drastic measures had to be taken by the spirits of the Race to 
dislodge the invader. 

A fire broke out, three-storied Ross was burnt to the ground, 
and it was reported to have been said locally, ‘No hand of man 
lit the match, no act of living man made that blaze.’ In the 
words of Edith ‘die old house committed suicide’. 

Martin Ross wrote of her home’s resistance to die forces of 
Nature: ‘In die great storm of 1839, still known as “The Big 
Wind’*, my grandfather gathered die whole household into 
the kitchen for safety, and looking up at its heavily-vaulted 
ceiling, said that if Ross fell, not a house in Ireland would 
stand that night. Many fell, but Ross House stood die assault, 
even though the lawn was white with the spray borne in from 
die Adantic six miles away.’ 

I learnt that Martin had a feeling of distaste for ghosts, while 
they were to Edith’s sunny, sociable temperament interesting 
and friendly beings. But the two cousins shared their liking for 
talk of die fairies with the country people. Of one named 
Anastasia, Martin wrote, ‘In all her sixty years she had never 
been beyond the town of Galway, and she was illiterate, two 
potent factors in her agreeability ... I have never seen a cow 
seat itself in an arm-chair, but I imagine that it would do so in 
the manner of Anastasia’. Martin spent an evening widi her in 
order to glean fairy-lore. 

Of die origin of die fairies Anastasia remarked, ‘It’s what 
diey say, die fairies was die fallen angels, and when they were 
threw out of Heaven, they asked might they stay on earth, and 
they got leave. ’Tis best for me go stir die gruel’. 

Her auditor could read hooks; so it seemed better to be care¬ 
less and casual in talk of the fairies and not draw contempt on 
herself. 

Edith’s lively imagination was interested in other odd 
‘things’. It was not with Martin, who shunned such matters, it 
was with Cameron and during their youth, that she participated 
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in die game of table-turning. But after a time they abandoned 
what became for them a dull pastime. Nevertheless, Edith 
delighted in an awesome story she told me of another circle of 
people who questioned the table about a young man known to 
them. He had left his home and disappeared. ‘Where was he?’ 

‘Search the river,’ came the startling response. 

They did so without result; and then they again received die 
direction from die Table, ‘Search the river’. 

On tins occasion die man they were seeking was found, ‘and 
it was evident that dicre had been (as mentioned) ‘foul play’. 

‘Years afterwards,’ Edidi wrote, ‘a nun, on her death-bed, 
told how, on a moon-lit night, she had seen a struggle and a 
body thrown into the river, but had held her peace, fearing 
publicity for herself, knowing diat such evidence as she could 
give would avail nodiing. One sees die tall, dark convent walls, 
well used to guarding secrets, with the deep river rushing under 
them, and can realize a litdc what was felt by that lonely, 
trembling creature, wididrawn from the world, and yet 
suddenly plunged into a sort of participation in its crimes, as she 
peered dirough die narrow window that should have been 
blinded, and saw the fight. on the river-bank, and heard, 
perhaps, the splash diat ended it. 

‘ “One of the nuns saw me,” the Table had told, and had not 
been wrong in telling it.’ 

This, I was informed, was a true story, and I have no reason 
to doubt it. I, myself, have never indulged in die pastime of 
table-turning or ghost-hunting. But I have been very interested 
in the study of the soul and its nature. Some years ago 
E. B. Gibbes and I wrote a book in which we presented our 
reasons for belief in the soul’s survival, its immortality. Shortly 
before it was printed I sent Edith suggestions for a title to this 
book; I wanted something that might be provocative to 
materialists. 

She debated only’ one tide out of the half-dozen submitted, 
writing, ‘ “We Survive Death” is better dian the question 
“Do We survive Death?” or call it 

“A Challenge to the Pig-headed!” ’ 

In further letters Edith stated in her own positive way 
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that the contents of this book (They Survive ) were an effective 
challenge to modem materialism. But recalling W. B. Yeats’s 
dictum that ‘Courtesy is the highest form of pride’, I reluctantly 
decided not to be uncivil to the materialists and class diem with 
the pigs! 

Though, as I have said, sociably inclined, Edith became 
bored and restive when in the grip of the slow, prosy teller of 
a story. Rapidity in getting to the point in a few apt words she 
much appreciated, and she loved the neat or poetic turn of 
phrase that was spontaneously uttered. Also it stimulated her 
own memory. 

I told her of a woman who had suddenly died and of her 
neighbour who had said to me, ‘There’s a young girl below in 
the valley, and she celebrating the Festival of Death’. 

Immediately Edith capped this phrase with another spoken 
by a countrywoman, quite innocent of literary tendencies, one 
who had received tidings that her son was ill in hospital. ‘Oh, 
God!’ she said, ‘diere was a wing in my heart till I came to 
him.’ ‘And having said this,’ Edith continued, ‘having breathed 
this sigh of pure and perfect poetry, she went on to express her 
gratitude to the doctor. “Why then, the world knows he is a 
good docthor, and a great help to the Lord Almighty, though, 
faith!”—and here she laughed—“sometimes it’d fail the pair 
o’ thim!” ’ 

In this kindly fashion ‘the Lord Almighty’ was absolved from 
cruelty, through the excuse of a failure in His omnipotence, 
when Death came with the scythe for his victim. 

* * * 

Katharine Co ghill , Edith’s niece, had obtained a few days’ 
leave from war service for the occasion of her marriage at 
Castletownshend. 

(Undated) Drishane 

K., and a pack arrive on Monday night. Until the wedding is 
over we shah have peace of neither mind nor body. But we lave 
no real wedding garments—only homely decency, and an old 
h-’i- retrimm^d H, CR. S. 
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I was invited to stay at Drishane in order to attend the 
ceremony and arrived there in early January 1944 - Except for 
the maids, Edith and I were alone in the house. The relatives, 
both sides, were gathered together at the bride’s home, 
Glenbarrahane. Her modicr, Lady Coghill, had opened it for 
the celebrations. 

Edith was of course to be the organist and to play Lohengrin’s 
Wedding March. But fate was unkind. She went down with 
an influenza chill. So I slept for the first time in the room Martin 
Ross had occupied; it adjoined hers. My sleep was undisturbed. 
In any case Edith would rather have died in the night than call 
me. 

To subdue the fever she had eaten hardly anything for two 
days; and her relatives implored her to remain in bed on the 
wedding-day. When I took leave of her she was seated by the 
fire in the dining-room. Papers and books were about her. She 
appeared to be settled there for the afternoon. I announced this 
news at the wedding reception at Glenbarrahane. But her con¬ 
duct on this occasion resembled that of the immortal Mrs Knox 
of‘Irish R.M.’ fame, who, whatever the infirmities of the flesh, 
always surprisingly turned up at a crisis or on any great 
occasion. 

Before healths were drunk and speeches made there was the 
sound of wheels on the gravel. A pony-cart drew up at the 
front door. Picturesquely attired in what she had described as 
‘homely decency and an old hat retrimmed’, Edith Somerville 
made a dramatic and triumphant entry, gaily greeting her 
astounded relatives; the naughty child’s gleam of mischief in 
her grey-green eyes. 

Without rancour, the tall, extremely good-looking bride 
took a back seat from that moment. In spite of her smart 
powdered blue costume and pretty naturally curly hair, she 
failed in outward appearance to compete with her aunt who 
became the centre of attention. 

It was not the bottle-green coat and skirt worn by the 
Doctor, it was ‘tire old hat retrimmed* that led to the awed 
and delighted gaping of the crowd of guests. This tricorne 
black beaver had an emerald-green piece of sateen draped over 
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the crown. In a frontal position was a large stuffed sea-gull 
poised in full flight. It was a hat full of character, a millinery 
triumph expressing its wearer’s whimsical originality. 

I never saw Edith with thimble on finger, needle in hand. 
But this impressionistic headgear was certainly her design and, 
perhaps, her work. 

The sea-gull and its poise were the touch of genius. Like the 
Dove in Parsifal, this sea-bird made a perfectly timed sensation 
on its first and only appearance in society during the last hour of 
a gay war-wedding on a soft, sunny January afternoon. 

April 12 1944 Drishane 

Your letter of April j arrived on Sat. evening (8th) and time for 
it! Do you know that I had heard nothing of you since March 15th 
—despite various letters and post cards from me and I had driven 
to the Post Office—to telephone to know if you were alive, and 
if so, where—when that same evening—Sat. 8th—your perfectly 
shameless letter arrived, gaily saying you wanted to ‘hear my 
news’! Well—apologies cannot meet such a case, so don’t try to 
invent any! ... 

[Of Publishers she wrote] I feel that they have allotted all their 
paper-quotas to the War and till the Russians have killed all the 
Germans—and before they have begun upon us and U.S.A.—it 
is no use doing anything ... I’ve just had an exhaustive purging of 
the proofs of the ‘R.M.’ Could I have boiled the proof-reader in 
oil it would have been a comfort to me, but it wouldn’t have 
lightened my labour. The brute missed many ‘printer’s errors’ of 
the usual kind, and concentrated lids efforts on correcting my Irish 
dialect and my spelling and punctuation! I’ve seldom been in 
such a rage, and he cost me 3 days of hard work. I’ve coldly 
hinted to ... Director, ... what their reader has cost me in time 
and temper. One of his abominations. He altered the word ‘sure’ 
and made it ‘shure’!... 

No doubt the poor author was a trifle heated at the time. 
But in this letter she is really making fun of herself, and her 
remarks are not to be taken seriously. 



CHAPTER I 5 


DEATH OF A FRIEND 

T his chapter must tell of losses by death of young and 
old people. But in die letters quoted diere are also 
reviving touches of comedy. 

Edith deeply mourned the dcadi of her great friend the 
composer, Dame Ediel Smydic, who had often stayed widi her 
at Drishane. In Happy Days an Essay was devoted to their 
travels together in Sicily. 

June 6,44 .1 was going to have sent you the little bit I wrote about 
my dear Dame Ethel, and I am glad you liked it. It was good of 
The Times to put it in as it reached the office so late—thanks to 
Censors... 

The Editor of The Times very kindly sent me word that he had 
put it in type and would print it as soon as possible. I was very 
glad as I knew all her and my friends would have been surprised 
at my silence. The Times, in a very long notice, said she was 
‘probably the most gifted woman in England’. ... 

I have a faint hope of being able to exhibit my filly, ‘Dragon 
Fly’ at the Cork Show on die zist, but I fear the trains won’t 
collaborate. It is bad luck that Cork is so far off, or she could go 
by road ... I’m working over, and sorting by date those old 
letters of mine ... E. CE. S. 

September 14, 1944 Drishane 

‘Are ye drunk?’ says I ‘or dead?’ 

‘Them’s the very words I said—’ 

I’m beginning to think that, anyhow, you must be drunk and 
disorderly and in the hands of the Police—I hope it only means 
that you have been too busy with the farm to write. I am still 
working at Rarey, but it is nearly finished, and the ‘Field’ has 
said it would ‘much like to have it’—which is confiding of it, and 
the wish shall be gratified ... 

I have not sent to the ‘Irish Live Art’ Show. I was disgusted 
by what I heard of its encouraging this contemptible ‘Modem 
Art’ rubbish, and I dislike bad company. E. CE. S. 
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Oct. 30 44. We lost our young couple on Monday, and lament 
their departure [Colonel and Mrs Jack Somerville recently 
married.] ... They are careering round Kilkenny now as she had 
to show off Jack to her family friends. In the Dublin train they 
met a little Kerryman who told them that there had been a 
terrible storm on the coast where he had been staying and spoils 
from some unfortunate ship had been washed ashore. Among 
them were 2 barrels of Green Chartreuse. The fishermen re¬ 
garded it with deep suspicion as some new explosive. But they 
wanted the barrels, so they emptied them into tlie shingle— 
Green Chartreuse! One can hardly bear it!—Then they came on 
quantities of bars of chocolate. This was immediately recognized 
and devoured. But it happened to be doped chocolate, intended 
for Airmen, to keep them awake, and not a creature in that Kerry 
village got a wink of sleep for a week! E. (E. S. 

Admiral and Mrs Hugh Somerville’s two sons, Philip and 
Nugent, were distinguished for their gallantry in naval actions 
during the first years of the war. Young Commander Philip 
Somerville had an especially remarkable record for intrepid 
daring. He won the D.S.O. and bar, D.S.C. and bar, then his 
short, brilliant career was terminated at Malta where he was 
killed in action. 

Edith was very grieved at the loss her youngest brother and 
his wife had sustained, and at this time, there were frequent 
mentions of ‘Philip’ in her letters to me. I also was distressed 
for the family and particularly for his mother whom I have not 
mentioned so far in this book. But Castletownshend visitors 
can testify to her kindness and to her gifts as a hostess who im¬ 
mediately makes the most shy being feel at home. 

Thursday 27th. Hugh and Mary are off to London next week, 
to receive Philip’s* medals. A sad mission but a sort of consolation 
to them ... I shouldn’t be at all surprised if Italy unconditionally 
surrendered by that time. It is hard to sec how that country can 
endure any longer. When I hear of Reggio having this terrible 
weight of bombs hurled on it I seem—so curiously distinctly—to 
see the quiet water, as the train mounted the deck of the steamer- 
ferry, and I looked down from the window of the carriage into 
* See Appendix, 
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the sea! It was the most unexpected feeling—so incredible that 
one’s train should take the water!—Not more incredible than 
that quiet harbour being churned into blood and foam by these 
brutal bombs!... E. CE. S. 

My mother died at the end of October 1944. In early 
December I stayed for ten days at Drishane. My two good 
friends, Edith and her sister H., had a sensitive imagination and 
a true understanding that made the road into the future easier 
for me at die time of my greatest grief. I shall always recall with 
gratitude that special healing of the spirit they so finely gave 
me then. 



CHAPTER I 6 


EDITH IS ENTERTAINED 

E ven near the close of the War, at a time most people 
were beginning to dream of a holiday, eighty-seven 
year old Dr Edith was taking no holiday. When she 
wrote the following letter to me she was to be interviewed by 
a prospective tenant of a small house she owned. There was 
business about her mare ‘Dragon Fly’ and Frisian cattle that 
were to be sent to the Cork Agricultural Show; work in con¬ 
nection with a local charity; a visit of condolence to be paid to 
the relatives of a poor mason who had been killed in an acci¬ 
dent, and other affairs too many to enumerate. 

June 1945 Drishane 

Did I tell you I want to change the name of my little book—as 
—‘Essays of Sorts—by E. (E, Somerville and Martin Ross’. I 
think it makes a pretty good title page? The other (‘Kingdom for 
a Horse’) would suggest that the book was all about horses. I’ve 
sent off 8 illustrations today, and not a horse in any of them! I 
suppose I must try for one or two more, and may get a horse in 
one of diem—But I much prefer the shorter title. 

... I must scribble no more. Am dizzy with arranging things 
and trying to find a cook ... Every damn tiling depends on some¬ 
one or something else, and I wish I was in a cave on Horse Island 

S ’ ' fed by Ravens—no sea-gulls—or better still being starved to 
. Don t mind what I say—This too will pass! 

I did not ‘mind* her sudden craving to be fed by sea-gulls and 
for the life of a hermit on that lone Rock, Horse Island, but I 
took exception to the proposed title of the forthcoming public¬ 
ation, and replied that die words Essays of Sorts conveyed 
nothing to me. As a rule my suggestions were far too un¬ 
inspiring to command her attention. But on this occasion she 
seized upon my comment that the contents of this book re¬ 
minded me of the sherry toast, ‘Happy Days’. ‘Seized’ is not, 
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perhaps, the word to apply to die matter that was under discus¬ 
sion. She approached it with caution and first verified my 
statement through enquiry of her nephew, Brigadier Desmond 
Somerville. She then wrote to me diat in her ‘days of debauch¬ 
ery’ there had never been any mention of diis toast. Nevcrdie- 
less, she was now satisfied diat ‘Happy Days’ was or had been 
a popular toast, and so she had written to Mr Longman sug¬ 
gesting it as the title, with the sub-tide ‘Essays of Sorts’. The 
phrase ‘days of debauchery’ is more than a trifle misleading. 
All her life Edith was a teetotaler in the sensible sense of the 
word. Only when in a state of exhaustion and usually under 
compulsion did she drink a well-watered thimbleful of whiskey 
at dinner. I have known her sip a glass of champagne at a 
wedding. But that was no doubt because she would have 
considered it unlucky to toast the bride and bridegroom in 
water. I was told by a contemporary that Violet Martin and 
she smoked at a time when it was considered very daring for 
women to indulge in such ‘a fast and questionable practice’. 
But when we first came to know each other, she did not smoke 
and condemned the habit in positive terms. She informed me 
diat her brother Aylmer had died at ‘die early age of seventy’ 
from bronchitis aggravated by smoker’s heart. The vice of tills 
juvenile delinquent was mourned and die lesson pointed with 
emphasis. I am an habitual smoker and a moral coward. So, for 
a number of years on the occasion of my visits to Drisliane, I 
only indulged in furtive cigarettes in the shrubbery. Later 
when an American friend lit up in the studio and scattered her 
ash about the room—there were no ash trays—I lit up also, and, 
having found a pewter jar for the ash, boldly continued the 
habit and was even rewarded by the considerate but I believe 
deceitful remark made by Edith diat she liked the smell of 
cigarettes. 

A candidate for a post in an Irish bank was catechized as 
follows by the Manager: 

‘Do you go with girls?’ 

‘No. 

‘Do you drink?’ 

‘No/ 
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‘Do you smoke?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Ah go away with you I Then you’ll rob the bank,’ expostu¬ 
lated the irritated Manager. 

The moral of the tale that, if we have not a minor vice (the 
expression of the original sin in our natures) we have some 
major criminal craving, did not apply to Edith. But it was only 
after years of friendship that I discovered her secret vice. 

She adored peppermints or peppermint chocolates. These 
were difficult to obtain during die war years. But when I 
triumphantly posted her or brought her a box of chocolate 
peppermints from Cork, she did not flaunt them in the draw¬ 
ing-room, ostentatiously offering the opened box to all and 
sundry; she kept them in the studio, and only a privileged 
visitor there was tentatively offered one. Her own ration of 
chocolate peppermints was about four or five a day. 

On an occasion in 1944 she wrote of them; 

You are a most demoralizing influence in my young life and I 
ought to scold you instead of thanking you. But I can’t deny that 
your extravagence has—for me—a very enjoyable side and I’ve 
gratefully concealed your benefactions where ‘sun, moon, nor 
stars’—nor even the maids—can find them, and—like Mrs Gamp 
—I ‘puts my lips to than when I feel so dispoged’ and project a 
blessing towards you. But don’t do it again—or not till another 
‘poor old birthday’ comes along. [It was a time when all active 
people travelled on bicycles as there was no petrol available for 
cars and buses.] 

How you could find mustard in a bicycle park passes the wit of 
man, and I can only fear a dark and disgraceful complicity with 
the Black Market. [I had quite honourably bought that then 
rare commodity mustard, across the counter from my bicycle 
guardian hi Cork.] 

In view of her generosity in all other matters this secret 
indulgence in ‘original sin’ may be regarded as a safety-valve. 
I at least rejoiced in it. For when I made the mistake of sending 
her books as gifts she usually disliked them and was too honest 
not to say so. In fact she conveyed quite clearly her distress at 
the waste of my money on such an offering. There was one 
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notable exception. I once gave her ‘A Business Woman’s 
Diary’ for Christmas. She was unbusinesslike in most of her 
ways. But she did not reprove me for the implied admonition 
in the gift and replied widi expressions of pleasure, though 
adding, ‘Your little notebook giving details of ‘What every 
Woman ought to know’—is simply crushing. I find I am a 
thousand times more ignorant and stupid than I had thought 
possible. But this little potted encyclopaedia may improve me 
slightly.’ 

Business details only exasperated Edidi, for they are decid¬ 
edly inhuman, divorced from the real things of imagination. 
But because of the human element that enters into sport it 
continued to interest her. She was in her day a ‘swift, bold 
tennis player'. In later life when she could spare the time, she 
was a keen and sometimes vociferous spectator of tennis duels 
on the Drishane court. Two Archbishops played there in the 
Nineteen-thirties. 

It has been alleged that the enthusiasm displayed by football 
crowds can change the fate of a match. Certainly, though im¬ 
mobilized, Edith changed, at least in one instance, the fate of a 
tennis match. I shall never forget a stirring occasion in the early 
nineteen-thirties when Dr Gregg, the Archbishop of Dublin 
and I took on in combat Admiral Hugh and Colonel Jack 
Somerville. In tins set we reached five all, six all, then seven 
all, while Edith shamelessly cheered mine or my partner’s 
successful shots, lamentably failing to give credit to those of our 
more skilled opponents. Unduly stirred by such an ardent 
partisan, I found the nervous tension hardly bearable on that 
gruelling summer’s day! But it was, I firmly believe, entirely 
due to the running-fire of her discouraging criticisms of her 
brothers’ play that the Archbishop and I staggered home 
winners of the match at nine-seven. 

Here was the triumph of one forceful spectator’s personality 
over exhausted matter. But the keen interest, which made 
Edith a fifth player in this match, did not extend to indoor 
games with the exception of backgammon, and she was frankly 
contemptuous of games that were concerned with general and 
usually useless knowledge. 
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At the end of July 1945 she wrote to me, as follows: 

... I’m lonesome after you, and the poor studio feels deserted 
and not fit for human occupation and the weight of the X... 
‘Brains Trust’ came heavy on me. It certainly was rather exhaust¬ 
ing, beginning at 8.45 and continuing till n p.m. [In those days 
Edith only confessed to exhaustion when she was bored.] 

The Hostesses had organized it all extremely well, and had 
engaged the Chancellor as what I believe is called ‘Question 
Master’—not an easy job, and he really competed most success¬ 
fully. But none of us were at all bright and dever, the guests all 
contributed questions, but these were not very provocative, and 
I more than ever realize that Brains-trusting is a dull game, and I 
suspect that the other invites were as thankful as I was to ‘cease 
upon the midnight with no pain’ and fall upon the very nice little 
refection the young ladies provided for us. ... 

August 3rd, 1945 

Mr Longman has written to warn me that die printers arc very 
unlikely to have Happy Days ready for Christmas. I’ve mislaid 
his letter, received Saturday, but I send the one about terms to 
show you ... 

I’ve just written saying I begged to remind him that an Author 
and an Artist were quite separate individuals, and the latter 
thought 3 guineas apiece for the 12 drawings he had requested— 
by telegram—would satisfy the rapacious artist—or words to that 
effect ... I blew a blast on the poor artist’s trumpet and said that 
many people had found the illustrations to the Author’s books 
were very interesting and important. 

The omission of reference to the Illustrations in the Agree¬ 
ment was an oversight. And in this connection later Longmans, 
Green entirely satisfied ‘the rapacious artist’. But quite apart 
from the financial side of the transaction, Edith was, I think, 
hurt at her drawings being apparently ignored, for her artistic 
work was always dearer to her than her literary work. The 
book when published had an attractive format and was in 
appearance all that the artist desired. 
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On 4 September 1945 I underwent a serious operation. 
Characteristically Edith wrote me a series of delightful and 
encouraging letters. Quaintly she opens one of them with the 
words, ‘I couldn’t have believed you would be let write so 
soon—in fact I felt very uncertain if the grim black-bearded 
kings who no doubt stand round your couch, would permit 
you to read the line I sent you yesterday. However, go forward 
now and prosper. ...’ 

My surgeons were neither grim nor black-bearded. But for 
a patient in the light-headed condition that follows a grave 
operation the words ‘black-bearded kings’ have an apt night¬ 
marish quality suitable to the occasion and mental condition of 
the patient. 

hi a subsequent letter, Dr Edith wrote of book discoveries 
made at Drishane. Of 

Mrs Trollope’s—mother of Anthony and worth ten of him!— 
Account of Domestic Manners in America. I had often heard of the 
book, and that U.S.A. had nearly gone to war with England on 
the head of it—and I’m not surprised! She gives a scorching 
account of the smoking and spitting at table, and die shocking 
manners. I couldn’t have believed it. I’m quite sure diat die old 
Colonists didn’t behave as she describes—but Dickens says very 
much the same. ... You’ll hardly believe that another of the cast¬ 
aways was a very early—possibly 1st edition—copy of Dr 
Johnson’s Dictionary! Some of my bad little great-uncles appar¬ 
ently had it at school—at Ross Carbery Latin school, where the 
Master told them he’d ‘Whip the fighting Somerville blood out 
of them!’ He didn’t stop one of them, ‘William Henry’ scribbling 
his name on many pages, and—worse than all—losing the tide 
page, but otherwise it is in perfect order, and intensely interesting 
and amusing. Old Dr Sam had failed to extract a Pension from 
the Government, and he defined a ‘Pensioner’ as .‘a slave of state, 
hired by a stipend to obey his Master.’ I believe this stung the 
Government, and in a later edition old Sam changed his tune, 
having got a pension! 

It is post time, and I must stop. Much love, and keep on the 
right way and be good, and do as the kind ladies tell you. E. CE. S. 

‘The kind ladies’ were my nurses at the Victoria Hospital, 
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Cork. Thanks to their efforts and to those of ‘the black- 
bearded kings’ I fulfilled the comforting prophecy of an old 
countrywoman. 

‘There isn’t any room for you up there at present,’ and she 
pointed heavenwards. 

So, early in October, I took the road home. Unfortunately, 
in respect of Drishane, my home is five miles the wrong side 
of Cork. But as it turned out, distance did not deter Edith 
Somerville. 

In a long letter of 5 October she refers to Happy Days: 

I couldn’t have written sooner. I’ve been rushed by Longmans, 
die last straw that put the hump on the camel, being proofs of the 
illustrations. These are still in hand, and I think I must withdraw 
one and substitute another. ... I am too fussed and rushed to say 
more now. I have diese awful drawings to polish off. They must 
go tomorrow—if not today. 

In between these remarks were two closely written pages of 
entertaining personal comments which were thoughtfully in¬ 
tended to amuse the invalid. They certainly did. 

During the week after my release from Hospital a postcard 
brought the information that Edith was hiring a car and com¬ 
ing to visit me on the afternoon of 9 October. It was a journey 
of sixty-five miles. 

My sitting-room was made gay with flowers and all was 
ready for her arrival in the afternoon. But at 11 a.m. there came 
a ring at the door. A few moments later Lillie Hall, came run¬ 
ning into my bedroom exclaiming ‘Dr Somerville is coming 
up the stain.' 

I was bom in the middle of a house removal, and I have been 
untidy ever since. Aghast, from the bed, I stared at the disorder 
about me; while Lillie bundled the most offending objects that 
were scattered here and there into a wardrobe. A hairbrush was 
in my hand as Doctor Edith entered. But my unkempt personal 
appearance and the general appearance of things were of no 
account to the staggered invalid when her eyes met die gay, 
kind eyes, the kindling smile. 

In spite of her early start, on that cold, grey autumn morning 
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Edith was at her best. She paid me an hour’s visit and I was 
resurrected. We talked chiefly of private and personal matters 
diat may not be reported. But from that date I never looked 
back. Her personal magnetism did not account for this stimulus. 
It was the intangible quality of her gallant spirit that always 
made the act of living seem so well worth while. 

During that hour’s visit there was one passage in the con¬ 
versation which illustrated her punctilious courtesy. She asked 
me for the name of the one who looked after me. 

‘Lillie,’ I replied. 

‘But I want to know how to address her—her proper title?’ 

‘Oh—er—Mrs Hall,’ I faltered. For Lillie was an old friend, 
and I had never called her by any other name. 

On leaving, in a few moments Edith had made a conquest of 
Lillie Hall. She praised the red-gold hair of her pretty three 
year old daughter, gave, as it were, her valedictory blessing to 
the little child and said she would very much like to paint her. 

My hospital nurse, who was also presented, had remarked to 
me that she only wanted to hear the celebrated author’s voice. 
She, too, was more than satisfied with her reception, and felt 
that die audior was even more admirable than her .books. 

Good manners had gone out of fashion. In 194.5 their absence 
was put down to post war neurosis; I think the cause lay deeper 
than diat. But whatever the cause the essence of good manners 
is illustrated in die behaviour of a friend towards those in the 
cirdc of the other friend. In this respect, Edidi Somerville never 
let her friends down. 

She abhorred bad manners and was repelled by people with 
an inferiority complex who seek to assert diemselves through 
petty incivilities or overbearing behaviour. I have seen her put 
such individuals in their place with a neat, stinging remark. But 
as a rule she ignored their behaviour widi a silence that was 
perhaps more crushing dian any words. 

To the unwittingly careless maimers of youth she paid the 
compliment of friendly reproof. I remember her saying to a 
tall young man who was conversing with her. 

‘Take your hands out of your pockets, boy, when you’re 
talking to a lady.’ 
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He was six feet in height, but he looked very small at tha t 
moment beside the stooped old aristocrat. 

In her letter of 12 October, Edith referred to the project of 
an ‘Anglo-Irish Dictionary’ which was sponsored by The Irish 
Academy of Letters. It was, so far as I could learn from her, to 
be a ‘ Who’s Who of Irish authors over the last two thousand 
years’. The work was apparently halted at the letter C owing to 
lack of funds. 

Lennox Robinson (Hon. Secretary I.A.L.) wrote to ask me to 
subscribe to this ... project of an ‘Anglo-Irish Dictionary. 5 I’ve 
refused and said I didn’t approve of the Disinterrment of 
Mummies. He says the ‘Irish Academy’ had a few hundreds to 
spend—and they’ve wasted them all and only dug up about 5 or 
6 mummies, of whom no one has ever heard or wants to hear— 
Too silly—and the idea is to celebrate the printing of any deadly 
volume of sermons or biographies, since Brian Boru. [King Brian 
Boru died a.d. 411]. 

A criticism to say the least of it drastic! But Edith disliked 
history or biographies that are mere records of fact with the 
character and colourful background omitted. 

Concerned as ever for a friend’s future, her letter of 15 Oct. 
was a long one of advice about my own affairs, none of which 
I took, with the exception of... ‘I am sure you should hold off 
for a while and endure compulsory brain-idleness as well as 
lady-like sloth on the sofa.’ But she was not in the least put 
out at my summary rejection of her proposals for my future 
welfare. 

In a previous letter when writing of her own health she had 
said, ‘Dr X. has given me a mass of medicines which have only- 
come to-day. They are all to me mystery-magic, and I don’t 
believe in any of them.’ If the greatest physician of the century 
had prescribed for her she would have made the same com¬ 
ment. 

On another date she wrote to me of a local doctor saying, 
‘Dr B. has given me “Tablets”. But they seem to have no 
name, and might just as well be the Tablets of the Law that 
came from Sinai’! Clearly, to her mind, they would do her no 
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good whatever, as they were not accompanied by any printed 
matter that discoursed of the many diseases they banished and 
the health they created. 

Extremely and often astutely critical of any books she read, 
her critical faculty was in abeyance when she made eager study 
of the literature of quackery. As K. said to me, ‘She would 
succumb to any blurb put out about any quack medicine 
advertisement sent to her. I remember she once read such a 
blurb heralding some medicine and the list of fascinating dis¬ 
eases it could cure. At the end she put the paper down with a 
deeply regretful sigh and said, ‘But I’m afraid I’ve got none of 
these complaints’ ... almost as tho’ she were apologizing for 
her lack of enterprise in her choice of complaints!’ 

★ ★ ★ 

On 19 November a certain Irish Bishop drove me to Dublin 
where I was to have medical treatment. Edith’s counsel and 
comment were as follows: 

Monday, Nov. 14, 45 

I seem to be sending you nothing but a series of Manx-cat 
letters, ending widiout tails! ... I hope you will take great care to 
wrap yourself up for the journey to Dublin as you will find it 
getting colder and colder every minute and even if the Bishop 
and Archdeacon each hold one of your hands and put their other 
arms fondly and closely round you, you might get a bad chill after 
being shut up so long. 

I’ve only time for a very few words—again a Manx cat—but 
this is the end of the tale. The enclosed is a Christmas present that 
may be more useful now than later on. 

Open the enclosed and believe that it is a great pleasure to feel 
that Happy Days can stand you the price of a drink!—Not a word 
out of you now but Irish, and very litde o’ that!—E. CE. S. 

Hennessy’s Brandy had just become procurable at 35/- a 
bottle, and Edidi was determined that no scruple on the score 
of expense should deter me from indulging in it during my 
treatment in Dublin. Hence her thoughtful Christmas present. 
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The phrase—‘Not a word out of you now but Irish, and 
very little of that’ was customarily levelled at refractory young 
Somervilles during Edith’s childhood when they showed signs 
of rebellion in taking their medicine. 

★ ★ ★ 

A prophet has only tardily honour in his own country. That 
is if he belongs to Ireland. 

Public tributes were paid to Dr Edith Somerville. She was 
feted in New York, Boston and other American cities, also in 
London and Dublin long before the citizens of her own 
home-town were roused to express in public what they felt 
about her literary work, work that had put Cork on the map 
for people hi the most remote parts of the world. But that 
pioneer of culture, Mr Eoin O’Mahony, K.M. made full 
amends for this past failure in appreciation. 

A scries of lectures was arranged hi connection with the 
University to commemorate the Bi-centenary of the death of 
Dean Swift. Mr O’Mahony organized a lunch to precede the 
first lecture, and was successful in gracefully turning the 
occasion into a Somerville-Ross celebration, as will be seen 
from the account of the lunch given in the following letters: 

I was still hi Dublin when I received a few lines from Edith. 

Nov. 26 1945. ... I forget if I told you I had been worried into 
agreeing to ‘Take the Chair’ at this... Swift bi-centenary lunch— 
in Cork on Friday—and I had to set to and read up as many facts 
as I could—as I really knew nothing beyond general facts. How¬ 
ever, I am thankful to say I need not give any Instruction, only a 
few words as Justice Flood of Limerick is lecturing after the 
lunch, and before a tea party at the University. H. is bottle¬ 
holding and coming with me, and I only hope that I won’t be 
dead before Jerome brings home what is left of us. 

Saturday, Dec. ist, 45 

... No time to write a letter—but one follows without fail. The 
Party was a very great success. I really did enjoy it all, as soon as 
my ‘few words* were got over ... I don’t mind admitting to you 
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that I was very nervous, but H. says I bluffed it out all right— 
anyhow I made them laugh ... I had a terrible lot of beautiful 
compliments to listen to, and no Prophet ever had more honour 
in his own country. I was surprised and almost overwhelmed. ... 

Sunday Afternoon, Dec. 2, 45 

... I sent you a scribble yesterday, but I felt I had no time to deal 
suitably with the Bi-centenary of Dean Swift ... 

... If only you had been at home how much Bain, my ‘devoted 
Eoin’ in all his letters, and I would have rejoiced! He made special 
entreaties for you, and was most disappointed that you couldn’t 
come. He really organized the whole affair most wonderfully. 
There must have been nearly 70 guests at the lunch at the Metro- 
pole. The hall there was humming with them when we arrived. 
A charming youth advanced upon me with a huge bouquet of 
lovely chrysanthemums and streamers of blue satin ribbon, and 
then, in pomp, on Eoin’s arm, I was swept into the dining-room 
in which were two very long tables with a 3rd heading them. At 
tlais Eoin, I, Elizabeth Bowen, Hildegarde, and a very nice and 
agreeable Canon Sheehan were established ... 

The lunch was excellent and extremely well served with no 
delays, and only in America have I heard such a clatter and roar of 
talk! Everyone was in high spirits and Sunday dresses, and 
gabbled and gobbled without intermission. I commend to your 
notice Eoin’s most successful Menus. They made everyone start 
laughing and talking. They were really a brilliant idea and very 
well carried out... 

[Herewith the Menu.] 

University Philosophical Society 


Swift Bicentenary 
Guest of Honour 

EDITH CENONB SOMERVILLE, D.LITT. 


Metropole Hotel, Cork 
Swift’s 278th Birdiday 
St. Andrew’s Day, 194 s 


Chairman 

Eoin O’Mahony, K.M. 
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Menu 

Clear Silver Fox 
Thick Irish R.M. 


Sole Flurry Knox 
Plaice Dan Russel 


Roast Beef Martin Ross 
Sauce Charles Kendal Bushe 
(The Incorruptible Irishman) 


Kidney Strayaways 
Mushrooms All on the Irish Shore 


Cold Meats and Salad 
West Carbcry Foxhounds 


Real Charlotte Russe 
Bombe Big House of Inver 
Surprise Mount Music 


Coffee Irish Academy of Letters 

Eoin stood up and uttered fulsome panegyrics of me, and 
hardly mentioned poor Jonathan Swift whose birthday it was. 
An unknown man did much the same, and then, with an inward 
appeal to Martin Ross, I pulled myself together, and thanked 
everybody and got away with my toilfully collected lies and 
bongmots, and sat down thanking heaven the worst was over. 
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I will say that I made a good finish to my poor little 6 minutes 
speech. I just smiled affectionately on the beaming audience and 
said 

‘Well as we say in Cork— 

Goodbye now!—’ 

They were delighted and I sat down and said no more ... 

After lunch we moved on to a University Lecture Hall— 
Judge Flood to lecture on Swift—But began on E. (E. S. who 
was ‘in the Chair’—but had nothing to do or say—thence to a 
grand and crowded tea at the University. Signed dozens of 
signatures. 

Must stop—a beggar now bursts into studio and begs—bother 
her and Baby. E. CE. S. 

E. CE. S. was generous to beggars. So they invaded her 
studio at all times and inconvenient seasons. 

A long account of the lunch and a photograph of Dr Edith, 
taken when she was in the late seventies, appeared in The Cork 
Examiner. As to die photograph it may be most fitly described 
in the words of a Frenchwoman who once remarked to me, 
“A life is written on a face. Ah the beautiful old faces I have 
seen!’ 

I showed the photograph in this newspaper to two men in 
Dublin, one Mr David Gray, they both exclaimed: l I shall 
write to the office of The Cork Examiner and ask for a re¬ 
production of it.’ But no photograph ever did her face justice 
because a likeness could not convey its expression, or its attrac¬ 
tive colour scheme. 

One afternoon Edith and I discussed facial make-up. Un¬ 
fortunately, I have lost my note of her terse comments on the 
subject. I told her I never made up my face because I simply 
hadn’t the time for it. The act of living was so interesting I 
could not afford to waste precious minutes on such a boring 
study. It is no doubt a selfish point of view as other people have 
to look at me. An Irish Dean, whose greatest achievement in 
his own opinion was a sermon he had preached to Queen 
Victoria, once remarked to my mother that he considered a 
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woman undressed if she was not well powdered and rouged. 
But I recall that Edith thoroughly approved of what the Dean 
might call the improper nudity of my face; for she came of a 
period when not even lips were rouged by the women of her 
class. She did not require make-up; artistic embellishments 
would have spoiled her fresh pink complexion. The wrinkles 
were of a fine mesh and not in any way pronounced. "When 
grave there was strength and kindness in that small face: when 
gay there was a kindling light in its expression, and these 
characteristics defied the ravages of age. 

filer response to the information that two admirers were 
seeking to acquire her photograph came in a letter dated 8 Dec. 

... I’m too rushed for post now, so can’t even try to respond. 
But I do remember the perfectly demented reactions of David 
Gray and Tom McGreevy to that hideous photograph in the 
Swift article in the Examiner ! Honestly I think it is awful—it may 
be conceited, but I only speak as a dispassionate artist. 
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CHAPTER 17 


END OF AN ERA 

E dith had die same astonishing energy as her con¬ 
temporary, ‘The Venerable Puck’, Bernard Shaw. 

Until the last week of December 1945 she came down 
to breakfast at 9.30. According to sun time or old time, it was 
7.45 a.m. in London. Breakfast was followed by a busy morn¬ 
ing in her studio during which she wrote letters, attended to 
farm business, or devoted her attention to her pictures or her 
writing. After die interval of lunch, which again meant going 
downstairs and climbing up them, she was busy till 3.30, dien 
went for a short drive in her pony-trap and sometimes to tea 
with a neighbour. She read her Times before or after dinner 
and went upstairs to prepare for bed at about 10 p.m. But 
during the summer and autumn of 1945. she was going on 
pluck. Her mind was as clear as ever: her body had become 
very tired, the arthritic hip making her terribly lame. When I 
wrote ‘climbed the stairs’ I stated what was a fact. By means of 
a stick and her grip of die banisters she literally dragged herself 
up the steep stairs. She was far too independent to allow herself 
to be helped. It was a pathetic sight to witness her struggle. But 
she would not give in to the feebleness of her body. 

Overtasked it rebelled just before Christmas 1945 and she 
was for a few days dangerously ill. She gradually recovered, 
but was confined to her bedroom, a large, dark room, into 
which the sun did not easily penetrate. But it had been hers 
since childhood and was near her studio. She would not have 
agreed to move to another room. This wing of the house— 
which was convenient to the stables—had always been her part 
of it. 

I paid a visit to Casdetownshead in early January 1946. She 
was then able to get up for a short time every day, and we sat 
by her bedroom fire each afternoon and swopped stories. She 
made no allusion to her serious illness at Christmas, my enter- 
t'>inmr>nf h'v first consideration. 
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On die last day of my visit she was greatly pleased to leam 
that ‘the story-teller’, E. (E. Somerville, had been mentioned 
in the Atlantic Quiz on die wireless in response to a question as 
to what ‘CE.’ stood for? 

A few days later she mentioned it in her letter of 17 Jan. 

Famry came to tell me that the B.B.C. had repeated the ‘Quiz’ 
about E. CE., and she had—by chance—heard it and had faithfully 
remembered it word for word! ‘This refers to Edith CEnone 
Somerville, the novelist, who writes those lovely books.’ The 
other man said ‘That’s a good answer. I’ll give you one good mark 
for it, but it’s wrong. This refers to a bill of lading.’ Fanny was 
full of glory at having heard it and rushed to H. and we only 
lamented that you weren’t here to join in giving Fanny a good 
mark for good memory. 

I re-read The Real Charlotte for about the tenth time and 
wrote enthusiastic comments. My remarks led Edith to follow 
my example and renew her acquaintance with this novel, die 
contents of which, she said, she had almost forgotten. 

Jan. i8th, 1946 Drishane 

I am interested by your kind remarks about old ‘Charlotte’, 
but I am finding her too tragic and painful. I don’t know why 
Martin and I, young and happy as wc were, should have written 
so unhappy a book. I suppose it was forced upon us by the Real 
Charlotte herself in expiation and humiliation. 

In Wheel-tracks Dr Edith tells die story of a distant cousin, 
whose primitive personality suggested this character. But 
neidier she nor Martin Ross knew anything about her un¬ 
fortunate love affair, yet dicy faidifully related it in the novel; 
and they were startled to learn, after die book was published, 
that they had told a true story. Fortunately the lady had died 
some years previously. 

Feb. 13, 4<5. ... I finished reading The Real Charlotte last night. 
I read it in the old 3 vol. edition, and I must confess that I left the 
3rd vol. for two nights—-I read in bed—before I could face it. 
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I certainly think it is moving and goes to the deep places of 
emotion. 

... What a good idea of Dr M. to whirl you both off on a spree, 
i wish I had been of the party. I saw that film—on Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning—in London some years ago and I thought it 
admirable ... I loved the little ‘Flush, my dog’—you remember 
E.B.B.’s poem. I heard not long after I saw the film, that the 
actress who played ‘Elizabeth ’—very well—took the darling 
little dog out in London without a lead and she was run over and 
killed. 

I hope you weren’t too tired by such a big ‘Night out’? 
Doctors are so reckless! ... Our Frisian Auction is advertised for 
Tuesday 26th. If I possibly can I hope to go up for it—at Marsh’s 
(Cork). Here is post—‘Goodbye Now’. E. CE. S. 

After Edith’s recent illness that journey to and from Cork 
of 120 miles in a car was a dangerous undertaking. But she 
loved her Frisian Herd, and true farmer that she was she took 
the risk and, accompanied by H., came to Cork and was present 
at the auction. 

‘Miracles is aisy when ye know, how to do them.’ So said a 
grateful and bewildered patient to a Dublin surgeon. 

In this case, Edith worked the miracle, and there was no 
distressing collapse for her after this tiring day. Following the 
cattle sale I met her at die Comity Club for tea. I cannot now 
recall her dramatic account of the auction or her amusing 
description of a Fair at Killamcy. 'There were the lovely litde 
Kerry cows. It was just as if you’d taken a large bottle of black 
ink and poured it over diem.’ But memory fails me. I can see 
only die picture of the vivid face, the snow-white hair, and the 
stooped body in the botde-green three-quarter coat with its 
silver buttons and the three-cornered Napoleonic hat—in 
moments of conversational excitement thrust on to the back of 
the head. 

Even at this late hour in that long day some of her old spirit 
flashed when milk was sloppily put first into her cup. ‘She 
pours out tea like a lodging-housekeeper,’ was the muttered 
comment. 

Edith had her own litde ways of doing things, and for nearly 
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seventy years had presided over the teapot at Drishane, but 
never had the milk gone first into the cup during that reign! 

On die occasions she made critical personal comment to me 
she always followed it with a fascinating smile and a few self- 
depreciatory words that not merely took die sting out of die 
merited reproof, but destroyed its effect, so diat I sinned again. 

Edith’s nephew, Nevill Coghill, collected some of her 
original manuscripts, which were stored away at Drishane, and 
took them to Sothcbys. She had no faidi in dieir value for 
prospective buyers. She alluded to the project in her letter of 
28 Feb. 4 6* 

... I’ve no more to tell about the ‘Collation*. Nevill lias been 
commanded by Sotheby, that he is not to advertise it in any 
professional way until they have the Catalogue ready to send out 
simultaneously to all the eager crowd of buyers whom they 
assume arc waiting for it with dieir mouths and their pockets, 
wide open. ‘I call that rot y* know—’—as the young man said, 
who was told he must wear evening clodies every night—And I 
say the same—with indignation. However, Sotheby and P. and 
two or three more have Nevill and me, under their joint thumb, 
so wc must obey. I had a delightful, long, loving letter from my 
dear American, late cavalry officer, now Bibliophile Bookseller, 
Sydney Smith.... E. CE. S. 

The following comment on die literary work of die Brontes 
is of interest. 

March 20, 1946. I’ve finished Villctte and should much like to 
discourse you about it. It seems to me very unequal—masses of 
it admirable stuff, but she goes mad in hatred of ‘the errors of 
Rome’, and is very boring about them. And the end of the book 
boils up into purple absurdity. The 2 chief characters lose con¬ 
tinuity, and then, suddenly, she infuriated me with a sort of 
kaleidoscopically Happy Ending. But in spite of quite absurd 
coincidences and a most senseless and superfluous and badly done 
sham ghost-story, I was immensely interested, and in spite also 
of purple patches and the Pope, its great descriptive power 

*M.le Comte de Suzanuet’s fine collection of Somerville-Ross original manuscripts 
were presented in 1951 to Trinity Collepe, Dublin. 
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impresses me into forgetting what I can’t ignore. What made the 
book very interesting was reading a very authentic book called 
Haworth Rectory full of most careful detail. ... And the lives of the 
three girls in all details, make it impossible to understand how 
they ever did anything but clean kitchens and die of T.B.—as they 
all did—yet they all three produced remarkable books! 

This pungent criticism came in a ‘rushed letter* which at die 
age of 87, Edith wrote with her eye on the clock and her ear 
waiting for the post-boy’s knock. 

Incidentally, this letter reminds me of die fact that she 
detested religious intolerance. It did not matter to her what 
way people said their prayers, so long as they were good, not 
goody, human beings, and she liked them to attend to dieir 
devotions. 

She highly commended a Roman Cadiolic friend of mine, 
who stayed a week-end at Drishane, for going to early Mass on 
Sunday morning. A number of her great friends were well- 
known Roman Catholics—amongst them Maurice Baring and 
Lady Kenmare. When we were staying at die American Lega¬ 
tion in Dublin she met die eminent Jesuit, Father Patrick 
Browne. After die party was over she spoke to me of die deep 
impression his kindly charm and great learning had made upon 
her, and she expressed the hope that he would find time to 
accept her invitation to come and stay at Drishane. The Rector 
and die Parish Priest (Chancellor Madden and Father Lamb) 
were old and faithful friends of hers. Indeed she had friends in 
all sections of the community. 

This letter of 20 March ends on a sad note. ‘I’m twice as 
lame as I was when you were here, and I’m sick of it.’ Then 
came a reference to the beloved farm from which her sister and 
she were parting. ‘Our winding up auction here is on Friday. 
No one knows or realizes how much H. and I hate it. In fact 
they congratulated us on ‘Releases’ etc. and don’t in the least 
recognize that having to say goodbye to our faithful men and 
all they imply, brings tears very much too near—’ 

Her friends did understand, but sought, in order to console, 
to present only the advantages attendant on the freedom gained 
by release from an unprofitable business. 
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The valedictory words in Edith’s letter illustrate the un¬ 
doubted fact drat she regarded her employees as her friends 
who worked co-operatively with her in die difficult business 
of farming. These labourers were not—as is commonly die 
case—regarded by her as servants; and I remember her indig¬ 
nant comment on die behaviour of a certain rich and arrogant 
lady to her groom Mike. 

‘She spoke to my old friend Mike as if he were a servant!’ 

But at die opening of diis letter (20 March) she expressed 
great pleasure in die contents of one received by her from Sir 
Robert Tate, ‘The Public Orator’ Trinity College, Dublin. He 
wrote that he was making a collection of the Somervillc-Ross 
books: ‘Particularly do I desire to get hold of The Big House of 
Inver in which Stephen Gwyrni, who is now re-reading your 
works, says he finds tremendous power ... I am myself con¬ 
vinced diat none of your books can surpass The Real Charlotte, 
or equal it. I have been much delighted widi The Enthusiast 
and still more with Mount Music, but they are not up to 
Charlotte. They arc lovely pictures of Irish life hi die ensemble. 
I can for instance just hear Mrs Twoomy talking [a character 
in Mount Music] but that is dieir great charm in my eyes—not 
so much hi the characters. ... But did anyone ever understand 
diis country as you do? I do not believe it. The things your 
people say are the tilings and dicy arc the words. That I can 
clearly see though I know neither South nor West.’ 

* * * 

On 2 May 1946, Edith’s eighty-eighth birthday, Brigadier 
and Mrs Desmond Somerville gave a party at Drisliane. 
Seventeen relatives and friends assembled for tea in the large 
dining-room. She had a word for everyone, made enquiries 
about each individual’s family, or some hiterest of theirs and 
graciously accepted dieir congratulations. 

I had come from Cork on the previous day, and after die 
guests had departed, we retired to die studio. She scorned the 
suggestion that she should rest, and as soon as we were alone 
togedicr asked me to help her to make a selection of Dog 
Stories from die Somerville and Ross books, and we discussed 
the volume that was provisionally christened Doo Days. 
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Later, a Cork typist I instructed, typed out the collection of 
extracts we chose during those few days I stayed at Castle- 
townshend. We had great fun laughing together, when, goaded 
by me, Edith read aloud episodes in die lives of her dogs. Hers 
was a soft richly toned voice, and she could perfectly reproduce 
die Cork brogue. In the late nineteen-twenties, she broad¬ 
casted one of the stories for die B.B.C., and a well 

known actress made the comment to me then that ‘Dr Somer¬ 
ville has the best woman’s voice and delivery I have ever heard 
on the wireless’. 

May 28, ’46 Drisliane 

... I’m waiting for K. Galvin to send me the T. S. of‘Dog Days’, 
and will then apply myself to arranging order of going, and also 
of illustrations. I have a fair number, but it will not be easy to 
apportion them and get them nicely fitted into the text. Next 
Monday (June 3rd) should be Happy Days birthday [i.e. date of 
publication] and I shall have rather an exhausting time of distribu¬ 
tion, but I look forward to it... I’m rather trembling until I see 
how they’ve fitted in the illustrations that I’ve not seen.—in 
proof—But whatever muddles they’ve made I—and possibly 
you—are die only ones who will either notice or care! ... 

Mr R. G. Longman is presenting me with 3 dozen copies, and 
they are now all allotted, and I am delighted to have them to 
give away. 

In her letter of 5 June she writes eloquendy of the trials of 
the maker of parcels during that period of paper starvation. 

I’ve just looked at the ‘Letter book’—which I keep with a deep 
religious fidelity—and find I haven’t sent you word since 
May 30th, which feels much longer ago than it really is, but the 
time has been hectically filled by the exhausting packing of 35 
Happy Days, and one remains to be despatched tomorrow. 'What 
may be called the Home copies were very little trouble, one sheet 
of travel-stained brown paper sufficing to cover their nakedness. 
But for parcel-post, tissue paper, corrugated paper, thin brown 
paper, and finally the only packing stuff Skibbcreen could 
produce, thick as a board and utterly intractable, I had some 
skilled help, but not much, and the only alleviating feature was 

ES N 
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an enormous sheet of 6d. stamps that dealt with each parcel un¬ 
falteringly—In painful contrast I sent a parcel-posted package to 
U.S.A. to-day and had to pay 4/6 for it!— 

Weds. June 5th. I got no farther than this last night—being inter¬ 
rupted by sheer fatigue of my vile body—I had been out to tea 
... I’m half dead with packing the beastly things, but your letter 
and a few more about Happy Days —arc reviving and a comfort 
... I’m shamelessly enjoying kind comments!... 


Not the least of Edith’s gifts was that keen capacity for 
enjoyment, which never wholly deserted her. She ended her 
letter with ‘After this day week I may be consigned to a 
Mental Home—if not the next World!...’ 

Edith would have got bottom marks or no marks at all in 
any entrance examination to a Mental Home. 

Happy Days was published on 3 June 1946. She was very 
gratified by the immediate response of the public. Five thou¬ 
sand copies of this collection of essays were sold within three 
weeks of publication, and shops in her own city of Cork failed 
to obtain any of them for sale as the book went so rapidly out 
of print. 

It is to be noted that she did not write short stories after 
Martin’s death. She seemed to prefer the form of die Essay in 
her latter years. David Gray, Litt.D., a representative of 
American cultured opinion, said to me of Somerville and Ross. 
‘Neither alone appeared to be master of die short story yet 
togedicr diey produced die incomparable ‘R.M.’. I diink that 
Edith on her own was one of the great essayists, perhaps the 
last great exponent of the English Essay in die tradition of 
Addison and Steele, but she had no sense of short story or play 
construction.’ 

Nevertheless, Martin’s mastery of the form of the short 
story is shown in ‘At the River’s Edge.’ She also wrote two 
gruesome and striking short stories that were published in 
Strayaways. 

July, 1946 Drishane 

One line out of a maelstrom. Gillian, my niece, her husband 

and her three boys came here yesterday—also Sylvia Warren 
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from U.S.A. In fact I can’t call one minute my own, and I’ve got 
tills Quarterly work, and about 40 FAN letters, and then a concert 
that nobility obliges this afternoon ... I wish I was in bed with the 
bed-clothes over my head ... I’ve refused to write a ‘personal 
article’ on G.B.S. for Mr Hector Legge of the Dublin Sunday 
Independent. I said I had no intimate knowledge, and very little— 
if any of facts, and hadn’t seen his plays or read his books—and he 
being married to my cousin complicated it all. In mad haste, 
E. CE. S. 

Dog-Days was now typed and ready for her consideration, 
and the many letters she received from readers of her newly 
published book had to be punctiliously answered. They were 
quite a sufficient occupation for her. Yet to encourage Irish 
literary enterprise she put aside her own typescript and set to 
work on an article for die first number of the quarterly, Irish 
Writing. She was keenly interested in die enterprise of the two 
young Cork men, David Marcus and Terence Smith, who were 
its editors. 

On 12 July, ’46 she wrote, ‘If I weren’t so entirely unfit for 
such work, I would love to take a hand in it’ [Then of her 
article which she called ‘Quarterlies’] ‘In my letter to David 
Marcus I’ve told him I wanted your opinion on what I’ve 
written and also his. It is a job unlike anything I’ve ever done. 
Martin Ross would be splendid. I’m not sound and deep and 
clever enough—and now I’m really tr&s souffrante, everything 
tires me, and dio’ die spirit is still willing—but not very in¬ 
ventive—the flesh is good for nothing. ... 

‘Nevill is here. Don’t put an E to his Nevill. It belongs to 
another family of Nevilles. I will see him to-day and will talk 
to him about the Quarterly. .. E. CE. S.’ 

Nevill Cogbill, her nephew and the well-known Chaucer 
scholar and Don at Oxford, carries on the Somerville brilliance 
in the next generation. His aunt was eager to enlist his interest 
in the young men’s courageous enterprise—a quarterly with 
high literary standards. 

I was David Marcus’s ambassador in the task of coaxing 
and bullying Edith Somerville to write an ardcle about her 
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collaboration with, her cousin. She kept us in a state of 
suspense until the very last day of the time limit set her. 

The Editors were anxious to obtain this contribution from 
her for their first number as the many readers of the Somer- 
ville-Ross books were keenly interested in the mystery of two 
people so harmoniously working together 'with one pen’. 
Edith had always avoided discussing this subject, and after 
commencing the Essay, wasted the short time which she had 
for its composition by writing and, to the Editors’ dismay, 
offering them a short essay on ‘Quarterlies’, a subject that bore 
no relation whatever to the already advertised article ‘Two of 
a Trade’. But her tormentors remained firm in their demand 
for the completion of the latter, and on the eve of Irish Writing 
going to press it arrived. Here was an illustration of Dr Edith’s 
pronounced reticence. I believe that hers was a deliberate 
attempt to avoid the personal confession through the offer of 
an essay. 

From the outmanoeuvred author I received a letter of half 
jesting admonition at my having bullied her into writing of 
such an intimate matter. I replied reassuringly, * “Two of a 
Trade” is a thoroughly Irish masterpiece of evasion. You have 
merely poked fun at your inquisitive public and given away 
nothing of the least importance.’ However, there really is 
information of interest in this article, which is here reprinted. 

Writing on 26 Aug. ’46, she complained of its having been 
composed far too hurriedly and said, 'There are only two good 
sentences in it. I won’t tell you which they are ... Nor will I 
tell the reader. He can select at his own pleasure.’ 

TWO OF A TRADE 

It may be considered that the tale I have been asked to tell, if 
not exactly told by an idiot, still signifies nothing, scarcely even 
sound and fury, save perhaps for those who have already heard it, 
many times, and haveliad enough of it—if not too much! 

For it is now a very old story, and I hate repetition. Yet the 
question as to how two people can write together, without battle, 
murder, and sudden death ensuing immediately, appears to possess 
eternal youth, and has never—or so I am assured—been satisfactorily 
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answered. I do not propose to do so now, but I may be able to give 
an explanation or two, one being an assurance that—as Martin Ross 
has put it—‘writing together is one of the greatest pleasures I have*. 

But she has ignored the supreme, almost invariable question, as to 
which of us held the pen—the inspired pen! From which as from the 
Ark, every living creature comes forth!... 

It reminds me of my little dogs, who, when they come out rabbit¬ 
shooting are certain that the rabbits come out of the gun ... 

The two young women, whose efforts in literature I have been 
asked to discuss and explain, were cousins, members of one of those 
immense clans of cousins that in Ireland not only admit relationship, 
but know how it has occurred. For these two girls the fact that they 
possessed a common great-grandfather simplified such explana¬ 
tions; but the definition ‘common’ must in tins connection be 
purged of an implication that would probably cause my great 
aunts, his daughters to turn (if not spin) in their graves. He ana his 
wife were people of note in die brilliant days before tbe Union, 
when Dublin was a capital city which competed not unsuccessfully 
with London and Paris. 

These two charming people were never accustomed to a position 
in the back-ground, and they shall now be named: Charles Kendal 
Bushe, Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, brilliant wit and orator, whose 
clean hands unsoiled by the muddy flood of Union politics, had 
gained for him the title of ‘Incorruptible”, and his wife, Nancy 
Crampton, a beloved friend of Maria Edgeworth—(who wrote of 
her ‘Having named Mrs Bushe, I must mention that whenever I 
meet her she is my delight and admiration, from her wit, humour, 
and variety of conversation.')—a lovely creature in whom there 
burnt a flame of Art, whether glowing in Literature, Music, or 
Painting, so intense and so determined that even for three succeeding 
generations it has touched some of her descendants with something 
of her bright spirit. 

The question of Joint Authorship is one that has very often been 
directed—not without a certain violence—at me, barbed with a 
determination to tolerate no evasions and to have the truth, that is 
not unreasonably based on the long row of volumes that carry the 
joint signatures of E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross. 

Unfortunately, much as I should enjoy giving away a secret, there 
is none to tell. I have tried many times to formulate an effective 
confession but I have invariably failed, and the following must only 
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be regarded as that tiresome and always unsatisfactory tiling, 
an Apology. 

* * 

For my part, it seems to me only natural that given similar con¬ 
ditions of life and general out-look on the world, they should evoke 
a similar point of view. My Collaborator has gone nearest to a 
solution of what has been treated as a mystery. 1 will quote what she 
has said in a letter to me, and I must leave it at that, (but with some 
duplicity, she docs not mention the assistance imparted by con¬ 
versation!). 

‘Never mind what is said about people writing together. We 
have proved that we can do it and we shall go on. The reason few 
people can, is because they have separate minds upon most subjects 
and fight their own hands all the time. I think the two Shockers have 
a very strange belief in each other joined to a critical faculty; added 
to which, writing together is, to me at least, one of the greatest 
pleasures I have. To write with you doubles the triumph and the 
enjoyment, having first halved the trouble and anxiety.’* 

And so, after an interlude, the details of which I shall presently 
relate, Martin Ross and I resolved—indefinitely—to Write a Book 
(and also quite indefinitely)—I abandoned for a time my artistic 
ambitions, and wc sat down to this new and exciting enterprise. 

But that two young women—(perhaps I should say Young 
Ladies’—Women had not at that time been invented) should con¬ 
cern themselves with the rather questionable practice of Writing 
Books, was, if not unheard of certainly not a tiling to be encouraged. 
That it had been done in the Family (—a large and notable one) was 
not disputed. 

‘Yes, the Aunts said ‘Certainly Louisa has written several books— 
but Louisa is married—’ 

‘And they were only Children’s books,’ qualified other Aunts— 

It was Louisa whose unfortunate example had given the original 
idea. That the books were for children, and that Louisa was married 
(which confers a certain licentious liberty) were undoubtedly 
extenuations, but that Louisa and a painting play-writing cousin, 
Willy Wills—(once well-known in Dublin and London, as the 
writer of two plays that Henry Irving had made famous— ‘Charles f 
and ‘Olivia’) —had collaborated, in what, in the then current slang, 
was called 'a Shilling Shocker,’ was less easily condoned. 

* Irish Memories, pan« 137. 
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—‘ Such a pity to have put such an idea into the girls’ heads—’ 
said the Aunts, who were Louisa’s sisters and cousins, and couldn’t 
but feel that Louisa was to be blamed. 

But, as a matter of history, it must be admitted that it was origin¬ 
ally our Mothers who incited Martin Ross and me to the first 
writing that we did together, and in those days Mothers had to be 
obeyed. 

These were Mrs Martin of Ross House, County Galway, and 
Mrs Somerville ofDrishane House, County Cork, two of the chief 
Magnates in what took high rank to itself as The Family, and they it 
was who decreed to us the responsible task of compi lin g a Diction¬ 
ary of the Family Language, and so set our feet in the path of 
Literature. 

The task laid upon Martin Ross and me by our Mothers was a 
responsible one, and we were further commanded to add, to the best 
of our power, derivations and definitions. This would seem much 
to expect of two girls, whose united ages did not run to fifty years. 
But we had acquired a sort of reputation as letter-writers, and in 
those days there was no question, Mothers had to be obeyed! Also it 
may be said that we had discovered in one another a very similar 
outlook in literary and artistic matters, and this task was not without 
appeal. The Family Language consisted of what can only be des¬ 
cribed as the froth on the surface of some two hundred years of the 
conversation of a clan of inventive, violent, Anglo-Irish people, 
who, generation after generation, found themselves faced with 
situations in which the English Language failed to provide sufficient 
intensity, and they either snatched at alternatives from other tongues 
or invented them. 

I believe a more congenial job than this could hardly have been 
given to us. We accepted it with enthusiasm, and seriously. We 
cast a drag-net over every section of the Family. By our Mother’s 
directions we disinterred ancient outlying nearly forgotten cousins, 
with resulting hauls that were almost embarrassingly successful in 
both number and quality. I do not propose to offer examples. Some 
might interest Philologists; many might shock good Governesses 
and Mothers more conventional than ours. I refer to these early 
Johnsonian efforts only because they represent Martin Ross’s and my 
first joint response to what I think must have been ancestral stabs 
from the Chief Justice and his Nancy, and I must allow that they 
were well directed and went deep. 

This was during the Spring of the year 1886, and the succeeding 
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Summer was memorable to us for many things. Martin Ross had 
come from her home in the County Galway, and was now, for the 
first time, meeting a large company of her hitherto unknown 
Southern Cousins, I amongst them. She was then a little over 
twenty, and I a few years older. I suppose our respective stars then 
collided and struck sympathetic sparks. We very soon discovered in 
one another a comfortable agreement of outlook in matters artistic 
and literary, and those colliding stars lit for us a fire that has not 
faded yet. 

We were at the moment somewhat elated by the approval we had 
earned in the matter of the Family Dictionary, and being as im¬ 
pecunious as is the normal condition of young hussies, wc decided 
that we would emulate ‘Aunt Louisa’ and ‘Willy Wills’ and write 
a ‘Shilling Shocker’. So we arrogantly announced this decision to 
those whom Sir Francis Hastings Doyle might speak of as our 
‘fellow-roughs,’ and wc probably said too much about the vast 
sums we were going to make out of the coming ‘Shocker.’ Martin 
Ross, though four years younger than I, was far better equipped 
than I was for a literary enterprise. She had recently flung herself 
into the study of Carlyle, and had been so impressed by his sledge¬ 
hammer style that in respectful and passable imitation of it, she had 
written some essays about Galway that had been warmly accepted 
by Edmund Yates and had appeared in The World. These essays, 
admirable as they were, she now set aside, and Carlyle was for¬ 
gotten in the excitement of devising a plot for the coming ‘Shocker.’ 
It happened, however, that this Summer offered special seductions 
for the idle, one being the gathering in (from serious places devoted 
to Education and Good Works generally) as to a Playground, nearly 
all the boys and girls of the Family, into hospitable houses eager to 
receive them. 

Great-Grandfathers are not, I think, always, or as a rule, persons 
to be trusted. They have a habit of sowing seeds of Gout and 
Rheumatism, and occasionally they make tactless Second Marriages, 
inflicting infant uncles and aunts on their families, who are usually 
sufficiently provided with such relations. But in selecting sites for 
houses they have sometimes shown excellent taste, and in building 
three or four ‘Family Houses’ on the shore of a very lovely Southern 
harbour, they built well. Those family houses, that perfect summer, 
were occupied by as gay and idle a pack of lads and lasses as ever 
sported away die happy hours, a couple of dozen of them, maybe 
more, coming and going, with no dung whatever to do but amuse 
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themselves. Yet idle and good-for-nothing as they all were, it se ems 
to me now that the Chief and Nancy would have no cause to be 
ashamed of that gang of light-hearted young blackguards. 

The announcement of the enterprise of the 'Shocker’ had been 
dashingly made by the two deserters on the finish of their first 
undertaking and had been received by the Fellow Roughs with 
some slight indignation, as being of the nature of a threat of in¬ 
dependence on the part of the deserters. But,when it became appar¬ 
ent that the threat was in process of realization, and the deserters 
were on the run, it was determined that they should he kept running, 
and so very certainly they were. 

They were resented on so many grounds. Waste of time. Un¬ 
justified Conceit, and, chiefly, the Mutiny of two playmates. They 
were called ‘The Shockers,’ ‘The Geniuses,’ (this in savage irony) 
and they found themselves the victims of a kind of inverted Boycott, 
a determination to pursue them to any retreat in order to compel 
participation in tire sport of die moment. This, on one typical 
occasion, being only evaded, and the escape of the fugitive 
‘Shockers’ being only secured by their overhearing sounds of a 
search-party on their track, and by their fleeing instandy to the 
kitchen-garden, where they laid diemselves at full lengdi between 
rows of umbrageous Cabbage remaining motionless while the 
pursuit swept by. As it passed on the leader was heard to say, 
vengefully, They’re hiding!—but they shall come! There’s a nice 
breeze—they couldn't be sick!’ 

The pursuers passed. 

Hie ^Shockers’ stood up, shaking from their persons adhering 
slugs and caterpillars. ‘Couldn’t they!’ said Martin Ross, bitterly. 

This combative phase of our assault upon literature ceased with 
the publication by Messrs Bentley, in two volumes, of An Irish 
Cousin.* 


Martin Ross and I continued to write books together up to 
December, 1915, when She had to leave me, and our technique of 
writing together has had to be changed, and, to a certain extent, 
modified. But our signature is dual, as it has ever been, and I recog¬ 
nize no reason why I should change it and don’t mean to do so. 

But it seems to me that I have done little or nothing in elucidating 
this difficulty of two minds, and two hands, and only one pen. 

* See Irish Memories (Longmans, Green and Co,). 
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(That autocratic, commanding pen, wliich has—as is so generally 
known and believed—so much in its power!) 

I believe I am right in attributing to my Cousin the more subtle 
and recondite adjective, the more knife-edged slice of sarcasm, the 
more poetic feeling for words, and a sense of Style that seems to me 
flawless and unequalled. And I believe that possibly my profession 
as a painter, has helped and developed my feeling for colour, and 
sense of form, and the privileges conferred by horses and hounds 
(and beloved little fox-terriers) have brought all these things 
specially near to me. 

But our reliance on one another, whether on this plane or another, 
is what can never be explained. There have been many empty 
moments, long spaces of silence, both grappling with the same in¬ 
tangible idea. Sometimes the compelling creative urge would come 
on both, and we would try to reconcile the two impulses, searching 
for a form into wliich best to cast them—one releasing it, perhaps as 
a cloudy suggestion, to be caught up by the other, and given form 
and colour, then to float away in a flash of certainty, a completed 
sentence—as two dancers will yield to the same impulse, given by 
the same strain of music, and know the joy of shared success. 

It was, I suppose, because of that fundamental sympathy of which 
I have spoken, that in spite of practical difficulties, and sometimes of 
inevitable divergences of opinion, in all the happy years of our 
working and living together, there was never a break in the har¬ 
mony of our work nor a flaw in our mutual understanding. 

* * * 

"Wasn’t it the Needy Knife-grinder who said: 

’Secret? God bless you, I have none to tell!’ 

Ask me no more. 

‘Two of a Trade’ is the last essay Edith Somerville wrote 
and her last contribution to a periodical. 
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T he wet enervating summer of 1946 was described to 
me by a friend, ‘Though I had a fortnight’s holiday I 
came home after three days as I preferred to look at 
the rain through my own windows.’ Such phenomenal 
weather greatly fatigued Edith. But in the early autumn, 
though the skies continued to spill rain over County Cork, she 
seemed to be in better spirits and to have more energy for 
dealing with affairs. On 17th Sept, she wrote of American 
visitors. 

... The David Grays are coming here for three minutes to¬ 
morrow. They say they will see me at 1, will then lunch at 
Malmaison, and will then rush off to Adare, Co. Limerick! A 
most exhausting programme, as they had been at Lismore with 
Lady Charles Cavendish the night before—but that is die sort of 
tiling Americans like. A woman told me she had ‘Done Paris in 
two hours and we should have done it in less, but there were 
people in the party who would stop and look at things....’ 

This place has lost most of its summer visitors, but a few re¬ 
main. At GlenB. there are still Prince and Princess de Lobkovicz, 
[Dr Edith’s niece, a daughter of her brother Aylmer]. We find it 
easier to go on calling them that. Even tho’ Czecho Slovakia has 
officially abolished tides—but ‘Prince’ is easy to say and ‘Monsieur 
L.’ isn’t... 

Here again—unlike her contemporary G.B.S.—she showed 
her characteristic liking for the ceremonial form of address. 

At the end of July 1946, she had written in sadness: ‘I think 
I’ve told you my black news that my old pony fell, and must 
jump the last boundary fence. I don’t know if I can ever get 
another. It must be 13.2 hands, strong, and ready to stand and 
wait at any hall door! Age not above 25 years—to match that 
of purchaser ...’ 

In the month of October when I stayed for a few days at 
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Castletownshend, a new pony had been acquired that ardently 
trotted up hills, but proceeded on the down grade at a decorous 
sober pace. I had again the fun of being driven in die trap by 
Edidi in company widi her ‘old friend’, Mike Hurley. 

On the last afternoon of my stay she hired die village taxi 
and gave a picnic-party. Prince and Princess de Lobkovicz, she 
and I were driven to Lough Hyne in autumn sunshine beneath 
a clear blue sky. A hill almost as steep as a cliff rises above this 
strange, lovely lake. As we looked upwards Edith told us of the 
end of a hunt when die members of the Field had gone 
home. 

Searching through a mist for the hounds near the summit of 
the hill, she and two odier riders were starded to hear die notes 
of a huntsman’s horn. Apparently there was no human being 
to whom the listeners could attribute the sound, and it seemed 
to them as if a certain dead Master was summoning his 
pack. In a day long past hounds in full cry, had charged down 
that hill and plunged into die deep waters of the lake. All were 
drowned. I could believe anything of diis wild, solitary place 
where Macbeth’s witches might have suitably stirred their 
cauldron and muttered dieir incantations; and I was listening to 
a matchless story-teller. 

On our drive back to Casdetownshcnd, we stopped at 
Eldon’s Hotel, Skibbcrecn. There as hostess, Edidi insisted on 
pouring out tea for us, lifting the heavy, large teapot. Anxiously 
we witnessed the great effort made by that shrunken aged 
hand! 

Later she wrote to me, ‘I never was more thankful for a fine 
day dian for diat wonderful last Friday, when we went round 
the world for sport’. 

* * * 

The time came when Edith could no longer climb the stairs 
at Drishane. In November 1946 for reasons of health and in 
order to live widi her sister, she made her first house-removal 
in eighty-eight years. In the new residence, ‘Tally Ho!’ 
Castletownshend, her rooms were on the ground floor. Her 
letter dated 17 Nov. 1046, describes them. 
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My suite consists of three rooms; a huge studio, a very large 
bedroom and a biggish bath-room. All are on the ground floor, 
so I no longer have any steps to climb—and a real mercy, as my 
brutal right leg now makes any step an agony.... There is a nice 
small middle room where we dine, and I can now feed with the 
family—quite a treat—after long compulsory isolation, because 
of the difficulty for me of stairs. The invaluable Philomcna has 
come with me, and I have a bell from my bedroom to hers so that 
I can summon her at need... It is a wonderful pleasure to be under 
the same roof with Hildegarde.... 

Of the move she wrote in her usual graphic manner. 

... All my books are now lying in hysterics on the floor at 
Tally Ho! No one ever saw such a mess as has resulted from the 
disembowelling of my poor studio and bedroom. Nat Ross’s 
merry men fell upon them on Tuesday morning and had actually 
tom everything up by die very roots by S- 30 . They had begun 
on my bedroom and had cleared it first, so that by die time I got 
here after tea at Malmaison, good fairies, namely K., Desmond, 
Betty and Ambrose, had absolutely arranged it, and I found it all 
carpeted, fixed and finished! 

The bedroom was certainly fixed and finished in time, and 
it was anticipated that the adjoining room would be to a 
certain degree organized before she was up and dressed. 

The contents of her old studio were heaped about this new 
studio the morning after her arrival. Early on the scene K. and 
Brigadier Desmond Somerville were feverishly trying to make 
the floor—or part of it—comparatively safe to walk over when 
a slight noise caused them to raise their heads. 

The bedroom door had opened. Their Aunt, who was 
supposed to be resting in bed at that untimely hour, 
stood in the doorway, leaning on her stick, surveying the 
scene. 

A few moments of pregnant silence followed as she viewed 
the mountainous chaos, then she aptly summarized the appear¬ 
ance of her new residence in the calm comment:— 

‘It’s like an Auction Room in Delirium Tremens!’ 

Edith need to send me letters that amused her from her fan 
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mail. One admirer wrote to her from England about this time 
saying: 

Like other readers we have our bath copies of Somerville and 
Ross books. A notice in the bath-room asks visitors to put them 
in the hot cupboard if they fall into the bath. ... When he was a 
small boy D. made me an excellent Christmas gift. A bath tray to 
put across the hot bath after hunting. In the centre a book rest for 
a Somerville and Ross—to the left hand a space for a towel to 
dry before turning over the page—and to the right a receptacle 
for a glass and something warming. I used it yesterday. 

On the envelope of this letter the recipient had inscribed the 
brief comment, ‘A bath is no place for a book.’ 

Of a Jubilee Nurse Edith wrote in early December 1946. 

She has just told me that she examined 3a children yesterday 
from head to foot, out of the wildest western coast-district of the 
parish, and she found them—like me—‘grand!’ They all are the 
products of small farms, and live on their products and so don’t 
suffer from the civilized starvation of the towns. ... Niursey asked 
me if I could lend her a book—I’d love to have one of your own. 
... I decided on The States Through Irish Eyes .... She told me that 
she and her sister sat up till eleven reading it aloud; ‘And oh, it 
was lovely and witty! I declare it was as good for us as going 
there itself.’ I’ve never had nicer readers—so perceptive and 
clever. ... 

Comment was then quite justifiably made on my lack of 
sense. ‘I hope you are minding yourself and not defying 
Beatrice and doing wrong and violent tilings. Tell her you 
were badly broken as a colt and it’s no use trying to ride you 
on a snaffle.’ 

* * * 

The cruel, unprecedented cold of February and March 1947 
severely tried poor Edith in a country where damp turf (which 
it was said could more easily be drunk than burnt) was then 
the only fuel obtainable. To use her own words, her ‘fingers 
almost froze to her pen’, but she did not fail in her correspond¬ 
ence during that time of wintry winds and snow. She wrote to 
me once or twice a week, keeping me informed about herself 
and telling of the sufferings of country people, who had in 
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numerous cases, to bum doors and any pieces of furniture they 
possessed in order to make a fire on which to cook their food. 

But a slight amelioration of temperature came at last with a 
shy, tardy spring. On 19 April Edith wrote a stimulating com¬ 
mentary on my own affairs, and she also told of a newspaper 
announcement that deeply interested her. 

I don’t know if you have seen in the papers that various leading 
medical lights are celebrating the centenary of the birth of Louis 
Pasteur, and all his splendid discoveries? Everyone of them at the 
time sneered and howled against by all the working doctors! 
Jealousy of course! ... 

I was Painting in Paris in May, 1886, and knew all about mad 
dogs and what Hydrophobia could do, it having been almost 
incessant in West Carbery, and I heard, with great interest of what 
Pasteur was at that moment working at in the Rue d’Ulm. There¬ 
upon, being young and daring and impudent, I went to die Rue 
d’Ulm and asked if I and a friend—an American girl. Miss 
Starbuck—might go and see what M. Pasteur was engaged on. 
A message came to me—‘Certainly’, and a day and hour given! So 
Starbuck and I left the Studio early, and washed our hands, and 
put on our Sunday hats, and went to the Rue d’Ulm. Nothing 
could have been kinder or less formal. 1 asked if I might faire des 
esquisses? But certainly. He placed me in a favourable position, 
gave me a box of chocolates, and all was joy and love. I don’t 
remember diat Starbuck did anything. She wasn’t a quick 
sketcher. I was. I hunted up my sketches—when I saw the article 
in The Times last week—and they are really pretty good, and I 
could write something about the adventure, and I believe it would 
be interesting. There is an Exhibition of Pasteur’s life and work 
now open in the Science Museum S. Kens., and if I were in 
London, or if you were there, I would send the drawings there. 
But I won’t trust them to the post, to underling museum- 
attendants to mess about and probably spoil or lose. I’d love to 
show them to you and to Drs Bob and Mary.... 

H. and I hope that you will tell us at once when you can come 
to us, and it is just possible I might meet you in Cork and bring 
you here. I ought to try and get suited with eye-glasses. My 
curious returned sight is now, after 3 years, beginning to get not 
good again, and I suppose I must try and see what Mangans can 
do for me. ... I can stall read without glasses, but rather badly and 
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I suppose I must get some help, and anyhow it would be a good 
way to secure you! You’ll be shocked when you see how crippled 
I atn now—perfectly awful, but ‘general health’ is not too bad, 
and with Philonicna’s help I can get along, and can, as a rule, get 
out of my bath without help. ... 

ArniL 23 rd Castletownshend 

... I said to Martin Ross that I knew I’d wasted a lot of time, and 
that I had done wrong and selfishly in keeping the hounds, and 
giving so much time and money and interest to them. But she 
consoled me, and said that we had not only learned a great deal, 
but that the fact that I was an M.F.H. gave our books authority 
with men who recognized that we knew what we were talking 
about. I am sure that is true, but I can’t help feeling that in bury¬ 
ing myself in Carbery I lived out of the swim, and lost authority 
in other ways, and it is an undoubted fact that when the writers of 
these later generations—since Trollope, and Rhoda Broughton, 
and Kipling are enumerated, Somerville and Ross are never 
included! E. CE. S. 

* * * 

On 2 May 1947, Edith’s eighty-ninth birthday, I left 
Glanmire at an early hour, bound for Castletownshend. Con- 
trarily, the bus broke down at a remote spot on the coast. But 
a priest, who was passing in a car, eventually rescued me and 
another traveller. After various vicissitudes, cold and famished, 
I arrived at four o’clock at Tally Ho in nice time for the birth¬ 
day tea-party. 

Edith was looking ‘good’, which is an expression used in 
Ireland for looking well. ‘All I want is one good leg’, was her 
response to die conventional enquiries after her health. By 
gripping die back of a light wicker chair widi both hands and 
resting her weight on it, she could, pushing it very slowly, 
manage to cross her studio unaided. It was really a matter of 
balancing herself on one leg and the chair. For the journey into 
the dining-room next door and greater distances she required 
the support of a stick and a strong arm. Such infirmities did 
not deter her from being keenly interested in life, eager to 
hear of other people’s successes and ready with sympathy for 
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their failures or misfortunes. Towards people of all ages she 
showed this interest. 

One afternoon Brigadier and Mrs Becher brought their 
little boy of three years old to see her at her invitation. Age was 
no barrier. She paid the fair curly-haired boy special attention 
and showed him the pictures in The Discontented Little Elephant, 
a book for children, which she had written and illustrated. 
‘The late Lady Kenmare's small grandson had said of it, “Please 
granny, read me the Elephant every day of my life for ever”. 
He finally set a limit to his fancy and expressed himself satisfied 
if it was read to him “five hundred times more.” 5 

Widi her usual impulsiveness the author presented this book 
to her visitors. Then she had to take it back as it was the only 
copy in her possession; needless to say it had long been out of 
print and is apparently impossible to obtain. 

On the day after the birthday Edith was very pleased with a 
letter received from Sir Henry Dale, O.M., in which he 
expressed his warm appreciation of her literary work, and said 
that if she would send him her drawings of Pasteur and his 
patients, they would be placed in a special case in the Pasteur 
Centenary Exhibition at die South Kensington Museum. They 
were duly despatched with a short account of the circumstances 
in which the sketches were drawn and mention was made of 
the many victims of rabies at that time in Southern Ireland. 
Among them was a pack of 23 couples of fox-hounds, 
belonging to her brother Aylmer Somerville: they had all to 
be destroyed. 

While Edith was tying up the parcel of drawings, we talked 
of Pasteur’s discovery of a cure for hydrophobia, and she told 
me of an instance of devoted courage, which should be put on 
record. 

In 1885 hydrophobia was, as she wrote in her letter to me 
'almost incessant in West Carbery’. Her sister Hildegarde, then 
a young married woman, was expecting her first baby. At the 
time, in Ireland, there appeared to be only one possible way of 
saving anyone bitten by a mad dog. H. chose that way. She 
hurried to the child of a distracted mother, and with her own 
lips sucked the bite he had received from a mad bulldog, then 
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spat out the poison. Fortunately, H. suffered no hurt, but she 
had come too late. A short time afterwards the child died from 
hydrophobia in hospital. 

When one reflects on the risk incurred by H., on the agoniz¬ 
ing and terrible death produced by such a poison, this example 
of courage is inspiring and a sufficient answer to the modem 
young cynic. A university student not long ago told me that 
she expressed the opinion of others of her age in claiming that 
‘there is no genuine, disinterested good in any human beings. 
For even when they perform a self-sacrificing act there is 
always behind it either vanity, die need for applause, or some 
other motive of self-interest.’ 

H. had no affection for, or even particular interest in, the 
child she tried to save, and die story I have related was kept a 
secret, and is only now disclosed. 

That year H. and Edith had no dogs in dieir new home. The 
latter regretted their absence, but felt diat she was now in¬ 
capable of looking after them. Since childhood she had loved 
many dogs, but she had as she said, ‘A habit of fox-terriers ... 
And for some years I owned a small family party of three’ ... 
The habit continued, though in later years die number was 
reduced to two. 

Of the many bitches to whom .Edith Somerville gave her 
heart to tear, Candy and Taspy took first place. She wrote: 

Candy was a very small smooth-coated fox-terrier, eldest 
daughter of Muck, widi a forehead as high and full as that of the 
Chinese God of wisdom, and eyes that had a more profound and 
hurtling soul in them than I have seen in the eyes of any other 
living thing. I pass over her nose in silence. Her figure was 
perfection, and her complexion snow, with one autumn leaf veil¬ 
ing her right eye. 

She danced at tea-parties, whirling in a gauze frock, and an 
early Victorian straw bonnet trimmed with rosebuds. In this 
attire she would walk, or rather trip, elegantly, from end to end 
of a table, appraising what was thereon, and deciding by which 
cake to take up her position. To see her say her grace, with her 
little bonneted head in her paws, on her mother’s knee, had power 
to move right minded persons to tears (even as one of my sisters- 
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in-law has been seen to shed tears, when, from the top of an 
omnibus, she chanced to behold her eldest son, walking in bore¬ 
dom, yet in unflawed goodness, with his nurse). 

Of fox-hounds Edith has written in The Smile and the 
Tear and observed, ‘Hunting literature lias never, or so it seems 
to me, dwelt sufficiently on the charm of foxhounds. Their 
purely professional qualities are extolled—nose, tongue, speed, 
endurance—but nothing is said of their social gifts. Of, for 
example, the charm of the reception that in their own domain 
the bitch-pack will accord to a friend. ...’ 

During my stay at ‘Tally Ho!’ in May 1947, Edith told me 
of the church-going habits in a far time of two of her fox 
terriers. Every Sunday they accompanied her to the high 
gallery at the end of the church where she played the organ, 
and somehow she secured their devout silence. But, alas, there 
came a morning when their owner tried to arrange an arm¬ 
chair for the greater comfort of Dot, the then reigning favour¬ 
ite. ‘Dot made a loud wailing protest.’ [She expressed the 
protest for my benefit in the language of the bitch. It was 
certainly startling.] ‘After that wan there was silence, which, 
however, was soon broken by the verger appearing in the 
gallery and offensively murmuring in the organist’s ear, ‘His 
Reverence presents his compliments to Miss Somerville and 
will she put her dog out of the church at once.’ 

‘I was very angry and put myself out of it as well as Dot and 
Muck. So the congregation had to do without their last 
hymn—as I wasn’t mere to play it.’ 

How human was this revenge! No, Edith cannot be crowned 
with a saint’s halo. She had not taken into account that the 
Rector was about to deliver his sermon and, no doubt, his 
nerve was shaken by the little bitch’s Banshee cry. 

In the gay days of her youth the numerous families of 
Somervilles and their relations, Coghills, Townshends etc. 
were in a large majority in the congregation, and she told me 
that the few attendants at divine service at Saint Barrahane 
Church, who were not related to the Tribe, were called 
‘suburbans’ by its members. 'The suburbans were always 
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offered a warm and hospitable welcome at their houses, but 
did not enjoy complete intimacy with this unusual clan. 

* * ★ 

It was, perhaps, eighteen months since Edith had made the 
(for her) long journey in a car to Cork. Her relatives were 
naturally anxious she should not at her age engage on such an 
enterprise. But she seized upon the excuse of my departure and 
her desire to visit one shop, to defy the relatives. On 12 May, 
a divine day, with not a shred of cloud in the sky, we set out at 
11.45 a.m. for Cork. 

All my secret fears for her possible collapse on this expedition 
proved unfounded. She gave me a day of fun and was the best 
of companions. We lunched at tire County Club, and after a 
pause at two shops in Cork, drove along by the river Lee, 
which was sparkling in the sunshine. Stopping at my home on 
the hill above Glanmire village we deposited my suit-case, and 
then proceeded to Dunkathal House where, seventy-three 
years previously, Edith had stayed for her coming-out dance. 

This building stands in a lovely demesne of park and woods, 
and is die largest and die most striking among die Georgian 
residences diat, from the hills, dominate the wide, winding 
river, diat flows for some fifteen miles between Cork and Cobh 
harbour. It was, as the odier ‘mansions', built at a period when 
Cork was described by a local historian as being through its 
wealdi and population, ‘the diird city in the Dominions’. 

Dunkathel House is older dian its fellows a builder told me, 
adding, ‘because I’m after finding cows’ hair sticking out near 
die celling from its walls.’ The cows’ hair definitely dated the 
house, putting it back to the eighteendi century, to a time that 
preceded modem mortar. The old recipe for mortar was blood 
and sand and cows’ hair. 

I could picture the shy debutante, Edith, escorted to that 
huge house by her brodier Cameron, then a young subaltern. 
Her shyness was illustrated by the following anecdote. She told 
me that occasionally in her youdi, after nervous excitement she 
was subject to a curious and overwhelming feeling of faint¬ 
ness, which, she found, a meal of bread and butter cured. At a 
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late hour on the first evening of her stay, this faintness over¬ 
came her. Too shy to summon a maid she summoned Cameron 
and asked him to creep down to the pantry and steal from it her 
restorative. 

At first the young subaltern was reprehensibly lacking in 
valour. He protested that the formidable butler would take him 
for a burglar and would rouse their hosts Mr and Mrs Gubbins. 
However, though feeling faint, Edith managed to overcome his 
faint-heartedness. Braving the butler, the young soldier made 
a raid on the back premises. After an anxious twenty minutes 
or so for his sister, he returned with substantial hunks of bread 
and butter and the news that the alarming butler had not 
emerged from his lair with a poker, not even one of the dogs 
had stirred—so cat-like had been his movements! 

In this household Edith’s particular friend and contemporary 
was a remarkably handsome woman. Miss Marion Gubbins 
was over six feet in height when in her prime, of magnificent 
physique and a noted rider to Hounds. 

Tur ing her middle-age she acquired a farm of her own, 
became the owner of a famous Frisian Herd and a keen 
working-farmer. Edidi and H. used to stay with her at The 
Hermitage’ for die Cork Agricultural Show, an annual event 
almost as important to southerners as the Dublin Horse Show 
is to die people of Leinster. Edith gready admired Miss Gubbins 
for hiding professional in a business that is men’s special pro¬ 
vince. t 

After her death an old labourer remarked to me, Miss 
Marion, God rest her, ploughed a field as well and better 
than a man; and she sheared sheep widi the best! 

Hers was an admirable spirit, as in her day, if a woman 
of her class owned land, she was ‘a lady not a working- 
farmer!’ 

The present residents of Duhkathel are younger sisters of 
Edith’s friend; and they were children when she stayed there 
for her coming-out ball. On that sunny afternoon of our visit 
one of them, Miss Maud Gubbins, came down the steps from 
the hall door, and sat in the car to talk to her visitor. 

I was sorry that I had not a dictaphone with me. For as I 
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listened I realized die brilliance of the conversation of Irish¬ 
women of diat generation and kind; here were two first-class 
exponents of an almost vanished art. I was glad to be a listener, 
for I could not have kept up with die rapidity of dicir repartees. 
Alas, I may only report here one startling remark made by 
Edith. 

She had been telling her hostess die names of new tenants of 
the Castletownshend big houses that had been unoccupied for 
the most part during the war. (But it is necessary to explain 
that a charming Irish girl had rccendy married an elderly 
Duke.) 

Said die hostess, ‘I wonder you didn’t annexe die Duchess 
for a house.’ 

‘Oh, no, that wouldn’t have done at all,’ flashed back Edith, 
‘for then I’d have annexed the Duke!’ 

Possibly to justify such designs on his Grace and occupy the 
moment while her listener was recovering from shock, the 
Doctor agreeably added, ‘I hear he is a delightful fellow.’ 

* *• * 

On our return to Cork we stopped at die Club for tea. So 
the truant from C.T. did not arrive home until the evening. 
Naturally, after we had parted, I was anxious about her, as I 
had been the unwitting cause of her spree and feared a collapse 
at the end of it; but a letter received from her a few days later, 
disclosed diat she merely had fears for die passing out of diis 
member of the younger generation. She wrote: ‘I thought you 
looked half dead and I would have been thankful to drag you 
into the car and bring you back here again.’ 

Let it be said in defence of my enfeebled self. That, in die 
first place, my arm had been her incompetent support during 
die day when we went to and fro from die club. In the second 
place, my unbecoming ‘half dead’ appearance at die finish was 
pardy due to fears for her welfare. 

It must also be added that she wrote triumphantly of her 
incitement of the chauffeur to drive fast and furiously on her 
journey home. Responsive to such dynamic stimulus, he had, 
as I have previously mentioned, broken the local taxis’ speed 
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record and caused the car to traverse the distance in under an 
hour and a half. It was an unanticipated ending to our spree, 
but not to me surprising. To be creating speed records in her 
ninetieth year, was characteristic of a creator of that intrepid 
character, old Mrs Knox of fame. 

That was her last journey to Cork. 
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STILL AT WORK 

I n her letter of 18 May 1947 Edith enclosed a list of her 
drawings, which were ‘displayed prominently in the 
Wellcome Historical Museum section of the Pasteur 
Exhibition’. 

1. Patients and Idlers waiting outside M. Pasteur’s Clinic in the 
Rue D’Ulm. 

2. M. Louis Pasteur. (Drawn from life by permission.) 

3. M. Pasteur selecting patients for operation. 

4. An Inoculation. 

5. An Observer. 

6 . A very small Patient. 

7. A Son of Islam. 

8. A Kabyle. 

9. An uninvited observer. 

... I had a letter from Dr Ashworth Underwood, Director of tire 
Wellcome Historical Museum, M.D., M.A., etc. etc.—here 
pause and take breath—accepting with high gratification my 9 
Pasteur pics, and saying they were ‘displaying’ them to the best 
etc. I’ve sent his letter to Mildred and begged her to go and see 
him and be seductive to him—as she well can—and she will tell 
us all about it. I wish you were going there too. It amuses me very 
much to think of appearing as a Historical Medical Artist in my 
latter end! 

It is a lovely sunny day, and I refused to have a fire and had a 
chair at the long window-seat, and there—to my just fury—I 
found the blasted black cat sitting on my nice tweed cap that I 
wear for driving on a wet day! And, also, I found—with bewil¬ 
derment—that he was sitting on some of the proofs of An In¬ 
corruptible Irishman, that I was looking for everywhere the other 
day, for us to write on! [In this time of paper shortage, we used 
for scribbling the backs of old proofs of S. and R. books that had 
been stored away]. 
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Editli then wrote in admiration of a mission that was being 
held for Roman Catholics of the locality. For ten consecutive 
mornings they rose at 6 o’clock and spent an hour and a half at 
their devotions before they started their day’s work. 

Boys and girls, old men and women, 700 of them in chapel 
every time! So Mike told me. He is a real ‘Votecn’, and when I 
expressed compassion, he said, ‘Ah well, it livens them up!’ ‘Ils 
sont mieux que nous!’ as old M. Plachut said to me of dogs long 
ago, at Amelic-lcs-bains. ... 

It is Monday morning. There has been no post of any kind and 
I must try and finish writing the Castlehaven Nursing Report. 
So goodbye. E. (E. S. 

P.S. Don’t expect any more letters for ages. I must go to the Dogs. 

This is a reference to the writing of the Introduction to 
Dog-Days, also arrangement of manuscript, illustrations etc., 
work that was again and again postponed. 

May 29th was a day of disaster. Dr Edith ‘fell as she tried to 
sit on her chair, her foot slipped and no one could save her. 
Doctor B. finds that there are slight dislocations which he hopes 
may yield to treatment’. Such was a message on a postcard from 
Hildegarde. 

When out of danger Edith kept me informed, and in spite of 
great pain, wrote me three postcards on three consecutive days, 
me third dated 2 June ran as follows. ‘Sorry this card is the 
most I can do. Never had such a crash. I have a very nice nurse. 
I am miserable at having to give such trouble. Love. E. <E. S.’ 

After a week or so she had much less pain and her condition 
improved. I received a long letter written by her from an 
awkward position in bed with the following heading. 

1947 June nth Martin Ross’s birthday 

Dearest G., Yours by early post to-day was an unexpected 
pleasure. It also is Martin Ross’s birthday so I will celebrate by a 
poor imitation of a letter—in ink, at great risk to bed clothes—to 
you. [There is reference to this birthday in Chapter , Yin of Irish 
Memories,] 
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'It was on a Sunday, the eleventh day of a lovely June,’ her 
sister, Mrs Edward Hewson, has written, ‘that Violet (Martin 
Ross) entered the family. A time of roses, when Ross was at its 
best, with its delightful old-fashioned gardens fragrant with mid¬ 
summer flowers, and its shady walks at their darkest and greenest 
as they wandered through deep laurel groves to the lake. She was 
the eleventh daughter that had been born to the house, and she 
received a cold welcome. 

“ Tin glad the Misthrcss is well,’ said old Thady Connor, the 
steward; ‘but I am sorry for other news.’... 

‘At a year old she was the prettiest cliild I ever saw, with 

{ rlorious dark eyes, and golden hair, and lovely colour; a dear 
itdc cliild, but quite unnoticed in the nursery. ... Then came the 
reign of governesses, and their delight in her. I never remember 
the time she could not read, and she played the piano at four years 
old very well. (At twelve years old she took first prize for piano¬ 
playing at an open competition held in Dublin, for girls up to 
eighteen.) 

Her great delight at four or five years old was to slip into the 
drawing-room and read the illustrated editions of the poets. Her 
favourite was an edition of Milton, with terrifying pictures: this 
she read with delight. ...’ 

Most of Edith’s birthday letter of n June 47 was, disappoint¬ 
ingly, not devoted to ‘Martin’ but to my own publications, and 
helpful advice was given about diem. It ended with a hastily 
written scrawl. 

Dr Burke has just come and I can do no more.—He professes 
to be delighted with me. He is easily pleased. ... If only my 
seventh great-grandmother—that old Countess of Desmond 
hadn’t left a drop of her beastly longevity to me I should have 
been out of this long ago. ... 

* * * 

In the Junes diat were warmer 

Than these are 

The waves were more gay. 

Thus W. B. Yeats wrote of when he was a boy ‘with never 
a crack in my heart’. In County Cork, June 1947, was as grim 
and grey as the dullest December. But an Old Time summer 
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came with August; and there was sunshine in West Carbery 
and sunshine in other respects for me during the fortnight of 
that month I spent at Tally Ho! in Edith’s company. 

‘I have had a long and very happy life,’ she said on the even¬ 
ing of my arrival. And though her life was now limited to bed 
and a wheeled chair, she continued to convey happiness to me 
despite the ‘crack in my heart’ made through the perception of 
her physical helplessness and the brave spirit behind the mask 
of gaiety. 

One day we talked of whether we would care to live our 
lives over again on earth. She said that she would certainly like 
to relive hers and did not wish to make any alterations save in 
giving a great deal more time to painting and a great deal less 
to hunting. It seemed that her dearest ambition had not been 
granted to her. She wanted above all else to be a great painter 
and made vigorous protest when I said that, as it was impossible 
to serve two masters, I was thankful that she had served litera¬ 
ture and that painting had taken second place in her career. 

Still there came from her flashes of wit or neat, humorous 
remarks. These gave a sense of proportion and balance to one’s 
oudook on a world of self-important officials, who in those 
months of international financial crisis, seemed rather crazy 
with their vast statistics, their helpless panic in the face of an 
austere, comfortless future. 

During that holiday month Edith had numerous visitors. 
But we stole a few hours from them to work at Dog-Days, and 
she greatly enjoyed an afternoon, when under direction, I 
delved deep into boxes and produced old drawing books of 
hers. These she eagerly scanned in search of illustrations for the 
prospective book. She wanted a title for it that had some 
connection with The Irish R.M. and approved my suggestion, 
Maria and Some Other Dogs. Readers will recall that umb of 
Satan, the Irish water-spaniel ‘Maria,’ the villain in the ‘R.M.’ 
tale, ‘The House of Fahy’. 

In spite of her accident Edith was able on four afternoons of 
high summer to take short drives in her pony-trap, and these 
were her only outings at that time. She would not rest in the 
little garden. She never cared to lounge out-of-doors. 
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The jolting of the trap on the bad roads gave her pain. But 
she was determined to attend the local regatta; for she re¬ 
tained her keen interest in the people of her village. So one 
extremely warm afternoon, accompanied by Nurse and Mike, 
she went punctually in the trap to witness the principal racing 
event of the day in the Castlchaven harbour. It was a rowing- 
boat competition. Unfortunately, owing to some dispute, this 
race started an hour and a half late. After all, time was of no 
moment to youth in West Carbcry on a summer’s day. The 
combatants argued vigorously while the minutes so slowly 
stole away for die patient, waiting figure seated in die pony- 
cart. How much longer could die uncomfortable position in 
that heat be endured? 

But Edith was not to be beaten. She lasted the course and 
saw the race. It was worth while. To her proud satisfaction the 
local champions, die boys of Myross, defeated die visiting teams. 

During the evening before my departure for Glanmire she 
talked of her collaborator. 

‘Martin had an exquisite feding for style. She worried and 
and worried, seeking die right word. Even when she was in 
such pain she could not herself write and I used to read her what 
I had written, she bullied and drove me until at last each sen¬ 
tence was to her liking.’ I think that diis remark referred par¬ 
ticularly to some of die ‘R.M.’ stories. ‘It was such good train¬ 
ing for me,’ she added. 'Afterwards, when Martin had gone, it 
helped me so much. ...’ Her voice faded into silence. The 
tragedy! I thought, diat dicse two masters of comedy should 
have been so early parted. 

* * * 

To encourage literary activity I sent Edith a fountain pen 
from Cork, widi a fine nib for typescript corrections. She 
replied, ‘Your “Black Swan” is a beauty and has a perfect beak, 
and is a great comfort to me.’ 

But I had given up hope that ‘Maria’ and her companions 
would be gathered into one kennel, in other words that the 
book on dogs would ever be completed. Nevertheless, when 
the summer visitors had departed, I paid another visit to ‘Tally 
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Ho!’ arriving on 30 September 1947; and this time there was 
a view hallo. But it was soon apparent that the typescript I had 
posted to its author had been re-arranged and was in consider¬ 
able confusion owing largely to Edith’s physical inability from 
bed or wheeled chair to keep the three copies under control 
while she was making alterations in them. It was my task to 
bring order into disorder. For this achievement I was eventually 
rewarded by my success in getting her to write the brief intro¬ 
duction to the book. Its brevity is accounted for by the fact that 
a piece of paper on which she had made notes had strayed 
‘into some pocket’ I was told. This may have been the waste- 
paper basket as it was never found. But on 10 Oct., the last day 
of my stay, she was fairly satisfied, and permitted her sister to 
make up the parcel of typescript to be posted to a literary 
agent in U.S.A. She insisted that the parcel, which had to be 
registered, must be sealed with her initialled seal-stamp. But it 
had also strayed. 

For over an hour I searched in vain, and incidentally found 
other mislaid treasures including the portrait of myself that I be- 
beheved the artist had destroyed on the grounds that my 
inoffensive nose had treacherously defeated her in making 
a fair and seemly likeness. But the subject of the portrait was 
not at all concerned with art in that moment pregnant with the 
fate of literature. My fear was that the typescript would never 
go off if I did not speed it forth that day. The creator of old 
Mrs Knox might defeat me. For left to herself and in view of 
her desire for perfection, she was likely to start on another 
arrangement of the book—and it was my intention to spend the 
winter in distant London. Also I wanted her to have the plea¬ 
sure of seeing the stories of her dearly loved dogs in print. Time 
was desperately important for one of her age. 

I decided that firm but deceptive action was the only course 
open to me. The Castletownshend mail had just gone from its 
post office. At this crucial moment Mike turned up for orders. 
He was told to go back to the Drishane stables and harness the 
pony so as to be ready to take the parcel to post in Skibbereen. 
The forlorn hope was expressed mat some poltergeist might 
be moved to pity and return in time the missing seal stamp. 
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Mike departed. Infamously crafty I retired to the studio and 
used various Irish coins (engraved with the effigies of beasts and 
fishes) in sealing up the parcel. In fact die whole menagerie of 
Eire left wraitho-lrke traces on diat brown paper. Never had 
any package been so spattered with sealing wax. It appeared to 
me to bear the faint impression of at least a dozen crests! For¬ 
tunately there came no summons from the adjoining bed¬ 
room. I hurried to the road and thrust the package into Mike’s 
waiting hands. The postmaster’s written instructions, which 
Edith wished faidifully to obey, were that ‘a registered parcel 
bound for United States, must have on it the impression of the 
Family seal or crest. ’ At a time when the surreptitious breaking 
of regulations was the fashionable sport of die age, he chose the 
original and perhaps Victorian line of strict obedience to 
governmental formulas however idiotic and onerous. I took a 
shameful risk, and some weeks later paid for my sin in full 
measure! 

It had been a strenuous morning. At seven o’clock diat 
evening, on my return from saying goodbye to neighbours, I 
came upon Edith in her wheeled diair in a comer of her 
studio. With the assistance of Nurse O’Riordan she was search¬ 
ing her tool boxes in pursuit of a lost screw-driver. It was to be 
used to remove the frame from my portrait so that I might be 
able to take this gift away by the 7.30 a.m. train the following 
morning. Luck had turned. Not only the screw-driver but die 
seal-stamp, with crest and initials, were discovered. 

Nevertheless, soon after the frame had been successfully 
removed through nurse’s skilled use of the screw-driver, Edith 
dangerously murmured something about improving the nose 
that was die failure in, die painting. A heart was guiltily beating 
during my hasty removal of that canvas to my bedroom. 

Sleepily, at 6.15 a.m. the following morning, I made up the 
portrait in folds of discarded Times. The brute did not fit into 
my suit-case. Then, later, stealing from the house in the grey 
dawn, I bore my portrait, ‘objectionable litde nose’ ana all 
triumphandy away. 
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During this stay at ‘Tally Ho!’ I learned of a talent that had 
not been developed. One evening Edith showed me an old 
family album of photographs, and I perceived among them 
snapshots of amateur theatricals. At one time it appears mat she 
was no mean performer; certainly the snaps revealed an expres¬ 
sive face; she disclaimed histrionic ability. But when staying 
with friends in Yorkshire in 1892, she played the part of the 
pew-opener to her cousin Egerton’s sexton in The Sorcerer. 
They received rebukes from the producer after the first per¬ 
formance as they were stealing all the applause from the prin¬ 
cipal characters. So their ‘acting had to be toned down’ she told 
me. It was about this time that The Real Charlotte was being 
written, and readers will, no doubt, recall a delightful chapter 
in this novel which describes amateur theatricals in a coach¬ 
house. 

Episodes in the short story ‘Harringtons’ were based on 
incidents that had happened in real life. Edith and H. went to 
an auction at a house near a copper mine on the south-western 
coast of Carbery. The mine had been run at a loss and was 
being abandoned. Edith told me that, at the sale of the Man¬ 
ager’s effects, H.’s little boy, Ambrose, aged about seven, at 
first unnoticed by his mother, kept bidding against her, run¬ 
ning up the prices. Later, she ‘found him upstairs, auctioning a 
nauseous old tail of false hair, amid the yells of country girls’. 
Certainly a larky and precocious child! 

I had assisted physicians in the successful treatment of a 
number of cases of neurosis. This led Edith to make me talk of 
those odd fears that haunt that storeroom of the mind, the sub- 
consciousness. They puzzled one who was uncommonly sane 
and appeared to have no ghosts in her lumber-room. But my 
remarks suggested to her the average woman’s alleged fear of 
bats, which was, in Edwardian days, based on the legend that 
they settled in long hair and became entangled in its mesh. 

‘My cousin Ethel was terrified of them,’ said Edith. ‘When 
one was in the room she instantly lay down flat on the floor 
and put pillows over her head. But I encouraged bats because 
drey amused my fox-terriers. To bring them in I used, at night, 
to put a light in my window. Wher one or two bats were thus 
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beguiled, the dogs used to fly into a mad ecstasy, barking and 
jumping, like little white kangaroos round the room’. 

Odd drag hunts, the hunt for great-uncle McCarthy’s ghost 
and others strange and various, are recounted in the Somerville 
and Ross books. But the oddest of them, the bat-hunts have 
not been described. 

* * * 

‘Maria’ continually made trouble for herself, or, as if 
demoniacally possessed, made grave trouble for other people. 
Such was the character of this bitch’s career in real life, the one 
put on record in The Irish R.M. During October 194.7 she was 
again on the rampage. It is regrettable to have to report that 
the written instructions Dr Edith obtained from one Govern¬ 
ment Department as to the conditions of posting a slim package 
of typescript to United States, were overruled by Higher 
Powers. Displaying a deplorable but presumably unconscious 
cruelty to animals, these Powers kept Maria and Some Other 
Dogs for over a fortnight in quarantine in the Dublin Post 
Office. There they languished until, on die 16th day of their 
confinement, an official graciously took it into his inspired head 
to write about them to Edith. She first told me her sorry tale 
in anguished words on a postcard. 

‘I am maddened by die delays in despatching Maria. Having 
complied widi all asinine directions on Wednesday over two 
weeks ago, I hear diat she has been returned to the P.O. here, 
and I am desired to apply for an export licence. It is sickening 
and makes one despair of doing any tiling ... I have lost belief 
in every work of man!’ 

A cold perspiration broke out upon my forehead as I read die 
words ‘Having complied widi all asinine directions’ ... I re¬ 
called the Eire Menagerie’s likenesses stamped by me in sealing- 
wax upon diat parcel. When the package came back from the 
post office, Edith would perceive diat die authorities had a 
strong case against her through my failure to render unto 
Caesar die things that are Caesar’s, i.e. the Family Crest. 

Following receipt of that postcard I experienced a harassed 
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night of fear-dreams haunted by mournful, whimpering, little 
dogs. My lumber-room undoubtedly had its ghosts! 

However, after long wrestling with regulations, there comes 
a time when emotion can cloud the most pellucid mental 
clarity. I shall not report the picturesque curses in the letter I 
received from Edith two days later, a letter in which she an¬ 
nounced the return of package. But these curses were all 
directed against inquisitorial officials. With a feeling of im¬ 
mense relief I realized that my betrayal of Maria had not been 
noted by her owner. Owing to the wrath roused by a Civil 
Service Department my treachery had not been realized. In 
fact die letter ended with what read almost like an apology to 
me. ‘I’ve now got 12 little other Dog drawings, but I feel it is 
hopeless to try and send anything by post to U.S.A.! Sorry— 
but this is the truth. Love. E. (E. S. 

P.S. If we could only find a good smuggler.’ 

I set about looking for one. 

Nov. 2 47 Tally Ho House 

Dearest G., 

The horrible congestion of the Saints and the Souls is at last at 
an end and post may begin to function again. [In Eire a significant 
Saint’s Day is a Holy Day, that is to say a holiday; and when the 
saints arc collective they certainly bestow on some a day of pure 
repose. This letter from Edith revealed that the mischievous 
Maria had outmanoeuvred me, and I like the R.M. had all my 
well-laid plans defeated for the horrid little bitch's departure to 
U.S.A. As will be seen the Eire menagerie’s graven images were 
broken, the Package opened!] 

... I’ve had two days of intensive work on the Typescript and 
longed for you. I made some changes in the order of the chapters, 
and—being a fool—somehow muddled the sheets and got 
Number 3 set mixed with No, 2 sets and as they were’nt num¬ 
bered I had the work of die world to disentangle them, and many 
times I cursed myself for not having accepted your gallant offer 
to page diem all! I was interrupted by visitors and had to sweep 
all the pages together and was nearly mad, and made worse by 
knowing that it was all my own fault. [It certainly was Edith’s 
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fault. I had implored her to regard that typescript as the final 
draft and permit me to number the pages consecutively.] 

My head and powers generally are what they were—‘Forty 
years do make a difference in a girl dear!’—as has been said—and 
I’ve been really thankful to find that I can still trace my own 
drawings. I was beginning to fear that I couldn’t do this. ... [A 
reference to the drawings required for the illustrations of the 
book.] 

In a weak moment I had mentioned in a previous letter that 
an acquaintance of mine was going back to the United States 
in December and might be ‘a good smuggler’. Edith snatched 
at this opportunity to avoid, as she behoved, the rigorous 
‘Scotland Yard’ type of examination of these likenesses of 
Maria and her companion dogs by those criminal investigators, 
the postal authorities. Could not my friend take them either 
concealed in her clothes or in her luggage to U.S. A.? 

After reading this appeal I began to review in my mind 
Maria’s previous successful career of crime! There was every 
reason to believe that it would continue indefinitely. With 
dismay I realized the dangers involved in placing her in the 
charge of an innocent acquaintance. He would undoubtedly 
get into grave trouble with customs officials for harbouring 
drawings of such a damnable little bitch and criminal in his 
luggage. 

Many years ago in my hearing a gallant American lady had, 
in all seriousness, offered to smuggle in her knickers into 
United States a copy of the banned book Ulysses by Tames 
Joyce (it was the size of a London Telephone Directory). But 
in comparison hers seemed a task less fraught with peril than 
that of acting as a nurse-companion to Maria on such a voyage. 

Americans are a fearless race. But my friends have never 
accused me of possessing the virtue of moral courage. I lost 
heart in connection with the smuggling enterprise and wrote a 
discouraging letter to Edith as to the capacity of my American 
acquaintance to carry out this task. I offered if the typescript 
were sent to London to me that I would observe all the legal 
formalities and post it myself to her American agent. 
However, the English postal mandarins were even more 
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suspect than those in Eire and Maria travelled via Dublin 
again. This time the audiorities were more humane; she was 
not detained and made a successful journey to her destination 
in America. 

★ * ★ 

The pageant of Princess Elizabeth’s marriage lightened the 
London gloom of those 1947 days. Reference was made to it 
by Edith who held the erroneous belief that I shared a passion 
for weddings with die majority of my sex. 

Nov. 1947 Tally Ho! 

... I am sure that you and Bea—who are thorough-going 
London Street-hoys—will be racing after the Wedding tomorrow 
and collecting memorial grains of rice, I hope you will tell me 
what you do—i.c. if you survive which is doubtful. I think the 
most typical bit of cad-spite is the Government ordering civil 
servants not to look out of the windows.... 

There was perhaps some foundation for this confident state¬ 
ment about die ‘Street-boys’ excursion. It was told me of a 
fervent Irish Republican of my acquaintance that she sobbed 
and sobbed, sheading large tears of bliss as, in Eire, she listened 
to die broadcast of the Royal Marriage Service. I received 
additional information of political perfidy from a friend who 
wrote to me that ‘99 per cent of the women of Eire have gone 
mad over the Royal Wedding’! 

A touch of matrimonial nature makes the whole female 
world akin. Alas, I am an exception to this rule. In other words 
I did not rise at dawn on the great day to seek the high and 
perilous adventure of mingling with the multitude that 
thronged the processional route all night and morning. Edith 
was sufficiently feminine to express keen disappointment in 
this ‘London Street-boy’s’ failure to be true to type. 

During the earlier part of the winter she seems to have kept 
fairly well and was occasionally able to go for drives. But 
snow came to Casdetownshend in the third week in February, 
and she was one of the victims of that brief period of bitter 
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cold weather. Unfortunately it coincided with what was 
always a rare pleasure to her—the arrival of a reprint of one of 
the Somerville and Ross books. The Real Charlotte had been 
out of print for about six years. In March 1948 the Oxford 
University Press gave the novel a well-deserved place in the 
‘World’s Classics’. I received an advance copy of this attractive 
pocket edition and a brief letter which was another illustration 
of Edith’s invincible will. ‘The common cold’ she mentions in 
her letter was later reported to be broncho-pneumonia. 

Monday, Feb. 23 48 
Dearest G, 

I can’t write today, being in bed with a heavy old fashioned 
common cold—a great bother but getting better. Nurse keeps me 
under arrest and blankets. I’ve only had 2 copies of Charlotte but 
she is to be published on March nth. 

There followed a pungent criticism of the publisher’s 
announcement on the dust-jacket; and on my copy of the book 
she had written her own revised version of this blurb. However 
ill she felt she could not let Charlotte come to me save in the 
fashion she approved. 

Recovery was slow. At the end of March she was able to 
leave her bed and sit up for an hour or two, and she resumed 
her habit of writing to me twice a week, but now her letters 
were necessarily brief. She mentioned ‘cloudy sight’ and added 
‘I think it is only a temporary nuisance. Yet, dearest girl, do 
remember that I am on the way to 90, and can’t go on for 
ever.’ 

* * * 

My moral courage failed again. Without consulting Edith, 
I persuaded a friend to write to the B.B.C. apprising diem of 
the fact of her ninetieth birthday on 2 May 1948, and suggesting 
that there should be a broadcast to celebrate die occasion. 
There came an almost immediate reply from the B.B.C. 
expressing gratitude for the information and welcoming the 
proposal. Then my conscience drove me to write to Edith and 
confess my sin. 
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At first the proposed broadcast received an extremely quali¬ 
fied approval, was subjected to searching criticism. Tempor¬ 
arily I felt myself to be a worm of the grubbiest kind for having 
initiated this birthday plot. But second thoughts informed me 
that I had left a back door open for my escape, and I wrote 
suggesting that she could forbid the broadcast. Later the worm 
lifted its miserable head from the earth. For, as shall be told, the 
broadcast was a great success and Edith Somerville derived 
considerable pleasure from those memorable celebrations. 
Here is the announcement that appeared in the Radio Times. 

Third Programme 

7.30 E. CE. SOMERVILLE—an appreciation by Nevill Cog- 
hill. 

Today is the ninetieth birthday of Dr Edith CEnone Somerville 
novelist and artist. Nevill Coghul, her nephew gives an appreci¬ 
ation of her work and that collaboration with the late Martin 
Ross which produced Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. and other 
classics. 

The very day this issue of the Radio Times appeared Edith 
fell critically ill. An inhabitant of Castletownshend told me that 
on that Sunday it was whispered in the village that ‘her life 
hung by a thread’. 

Her extraordinary resilience of temperament brought her 
back. 

Seven days later she presided over a birthday tea-party of 
twelve friends and relatives which was given at ‘Tally Ho! 
House’! ‘She looked so pretty, was the charming hostess and 
talked to everyone.’ Such was the description given me by a 
member of this tea-party at which I failed to be present. For I 
only arrived in Glanmire that morning from London. 

There was a smaller gathering at 7.30 that evening when 
Edith listened to the broadcast. 'Hie memories of the years and 
of that lovely partnership with Martin Ross must have 
crowded in upon her then. ‘For tears came to her eyes as she 
listened.’ But I know that she derived immense pleasure from 
the recognition accorded to Martin in that broadcast. 
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Immediately following that day came ‘sheaves of telegrams’ 
and many letters of congratulations from friends and admirers 
of her books. The reading and discussion of die correspond¬ 
ence H. and I happily shared with Edith after I arrived at 
‘Tally Ho!’ on the evening of 4 May. Like beads dropping 
down a string, anecdotes of the past came from her. They were 
inspired by this or that letter and were gay memories of die 
forebears of these writers; for all her contemporaries had gone 
into the silence. She alone of those of her age and circle, 
remained behind; and I, perhaps as much as she, derived 
pleasure from her reminiscences of youth, a youth and a 
childhood of eighty years ago when there was gaiety and 
freedom from care in drat little Irish world that had been her 
own: a world so remote from die great world, but with a 
fertilizing soil for the genius of Somerville and Ross. 

In The Times Literary Supplement of 10 May 1948, a page 
was devoted to a review of The Real Charlotte; and when we 
were discussing this review I ventured to remark that, so far 
as I knew, Bernard Shaw and E. CE. Somerville were the only 
writers whose books had been published in their life-time in 
‘The ‘World’s Classics’. 

My perhaps rather mistaken fervour received its rap. With 
the ‘warm vehemence’ Ncvill mentioned in In’s broadcast, she 
replied, ‘That is only because we are so preposterously old’. 

I, the fool, subsided trembling. 

There were further occasional flashes that put foolish people 
in their right places. But it is not fair to report the asinities of 
others. The flashes revealed how clear and rapid were the 
workings of diat mind tethered to a tired, helpless body. Also 
she could still assert herself, make quick, unexpected decisions 
as the following occurence shows. 

One day in May when die sun shone out of a violent blue 
sky, her nephew took a party of us in his car to GlcngarrifF. On 
such a morning—we departed at 10.30 a.m.—ours was one of 
the loveliest drives in the world. We did not arrive back at 
‘Tally Ho!’ until 6.30 p.m. that evening, where we were 
greeted by a completely exhausted but triumphant Dr Edidi. 
The expression on the mobile face instantly conveyed to me a 
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sense of her having sinned grievously and that she was un¬ 
repentant. But in order to describe the iniquity perpetrated it 
is necessary to mention her highly qualified nurse, Miss 
O’Riordan. In her leisure moments Miss O’Riordan was in the 
habit of visiting the district nurse who lived about a hundred 
yards or so away at the bottom of the hill. On such occasions 
she would use the Anglo-Irish idiom, ‘I am going to visit 
Nurse below’. 

Quick to note the failure to use cither Christian name or sur¬ 
name, Edith had taken upon herself the priest’s prerogative and 
rcchristened Miss O’Riordan’s colleague ‘Nurse Below’. 

Apparently, about lunch-time, on the day of our expedition, 
Edith became mentally restive. She did not see why Nurse 
O’Riordan, ‘Nurse Below’ and herself should be left out of the 
party. Clearly she could not catch us up on the road; but she 
could at least have a party of her own. Orders were given for 
the summons of the village taxi and of ‘Nurse Below’. Protests 
were made in vain. After all she had been very seriously ill 
about three weeks ago. But there comes a time when the wise 
nurse knows she is beaten, when it is better to yield to an 
impetuous will whatever the consequences. Edith was lifted 
into the car, and on that radiant afternoon die three were driven 
thirteen miles along the coast to Baltimore. 

That party was paid for by two days of exhaustion. But die 
strong will had won another round in die hazardous game of 
living at die age of ninety. Edith had had her party, successfully 
defied medical advice and shown her independence of those 
base deserters who had departed so early in the morning. 

The following afternoon, at her request, the house was 
searched for a book of Irish history. It was not found for two 
days. In diis book is an account of a raid made on Baltimore 
in 1642 by the Moors who plundered the port and carried off 
a hundred slaves. 

When the book was eventually produced, Edith was able to 
complete the task of hostess and instruct the guests, who were 
of her little party, in the local history of the fishing-village 
which they had visited on 17 May. Thus was honour satisfied. 
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Many people apply the word ‘workers’ only to men and 
women who work with their hands or as government officials. 
Freelance individuals, who work with their brains, are not 
spoken of as ‘workers’, the implied assumption is that they 
don’t work, that they are parasites. Yet the work of Edith 
Somerville’s brain has earned more dollars for her country than 
die life-time’s labour of the most industrious factory hand, filer 
paintings, her books, her horses all found a market in the 
United States. Thus, diough not a worker in die sense that the 
Trades Unions customarily employ the term, she fulfilled for 
Eire, during her long life, Sir Stafford Cripps’s ideal of an 
industrious citizen. What is more she worked until her eighty- 
ninth year. Then, at last, ill health and failing eyesight com¬ 
pelled her to relax; so it was only in 1948 she had leisure for 
card games. While I was staying at ‘Tally Ho!’ she usually 
played whist for an hour or more after tea. fiL, Nurse and I 
were the odier players. But we had not die Doctor’s skill. In 
our games she never revoked or committed odier errors offen¬ 
sive to die expert. The hands diat held the cards were very 
feeble while die mind was active and dynamic, making as ever 
full use of its opportunities. 

After two or diree rubbers, she and I sometimes sat by the 
fire, and the card-playing as well as the letters received that 
morning, seemed to call up scenes from the deep well of her 
memories. 

‘I was twelve years old,’ she recounted. ‘There was to be a 
Ladies’ Race at the Castlehavcn annual regatta. Jim Penrose had 
been secretly coaching me in rowing, and when someone fell 
out of the crew, he insisted, in spite of my tender years, diat I 
should pull bow oar for ‘The Old Clyde Crew’; our opponents 
were called ‘The Castletownshend Visitors’. What a race! I 
pulled my insides out widi pride and excitement. All my rela¬ 
tions, who were on yachts, and the villagers on die shore 
cheered like lunatics. We won, and it was the success, I think, 
I most prized in my life. I was presented widi a silver oar 
which I have to this day. I remember Cameron, aged ten, 
climbed the riggings of a yacht and cheered and shouted louder 
than anyone.’ 
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Another time she spoke of the dances of the late eighteen- 
seventies and eighteen-eighties to which she was so often driven 
many miles in an inside car which was like a black box on 
wheels. It was necessary to be young and vigorous to endure 
such bumpy drives, particularly with such a sequel as herewith 
described. 

‘I remember a dance at Cahcrmore. It was a saturnalia of 
savages. I had a fresh young partner who was trying to use me 
as a battering ram in a polka. When I protested he replied, 
‘Sure I’m trying to bump Katie’. And bump her he did with 
unfortunate results for me!’ 

Edith enjoyed pressing on her guests edible and choice gifts 
she had received. At this point I was offered a bunch of South 
African grapes, urged to eat them all with the remark, ‘They 
have hides like bullocks.’ 

Then we talked of Bernard Shaw and she said, ‘I have read 
very little of his work. But I bought a copy of his play St Joan. 
I have always felt that he made the Dauphin speak like a corner- 
boy.’ [a local term for the determinedly idle loafer who with 
his back lends support to the wall of the public house]. 
‘Cissie, Mrs G.B.S.’s sister, was one of my greatest friends.’ 

Here, a photograph of a beautiful girl was pointed out to me 
and Edith resumed, ‘I used to stay with her at Derry, die 
Townshcnds’ place, ten miles from Drishane. When she and I 
were five and six years old we rode over all their land. Cissie 
was a great heiress. I remember two of her suitors who were 
very bad riders. And we used to lead them a dance, jumping 
the steepest places. In the end they gave up and took to the 
roads. Cissie married General Cholmondeley, a charming man 
and an accomplished rider. Every season they used to come 
here from England for the cubbing when we’d hounds.’ 

Allusion was made to a nephew. Though suffering from an 
influenza temperature, he got up from bed and dressed himself 
again in order to remove his car (parked in the village street) to 
the garage. ‘I’d have done the same for my horse. Men adore 
their cars and always call them she]’ 

The same nephew presented his Aunt on her birthday with 
a book that consisted mainly of photographs of famous race 
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horses. Lovely though the horses were, the book did not escape 
criticism, and was in fact, spoken of with vehement contempt 
because ‘there are no pictures in it of famous marcs,’ then 
grudgingly, ‘Oh, I believe there is, but only one, near the end.’ 
The old spirit of the non-militant suffragette lit up when to 
myself, the ignoramus, the matter was explained though die 
explanation was not regarded as a legitimate excuse for such 
omissions from die book; ‘Mares rarely win famous races as 
any really valuable mare is kept for stud.’ 

I began to express suitable shock at such unfair and mercen¬ 
ary treatment, but was interrupted by the entry of a visitor who 
furnished us with the startling information that ‘Nurse Below 
couldn’t go to the confirmation service as she had a baby and 
she’ll have two more next Wednesday.’ 

After the departure of this individual of prolific fancy, Edith 
fingered die offending book and resumed, ‘I never was last in 
the limit and I rode mares. Absurd to ignore them as if there 
were no female horses in the world. ... In my time I rode three 
lovely mares. There was my dear Bridget. She could jump any 
bank or fly any stone wall; she never failed me ... a perfect 
mare!’ 

Here followed a dramatic account of their feats in the good 
old hunting days of Carbery. So vivid were her descriptions I 
could live in the exhilaration and excitement of diat figure 
evolved from memory, the young, fearless rider. I could 
sec in my mind’s eye the vanished scenes, formidable banks, 
stone walls, precipitous, rock-strewn lulls, the wild gallops up 
and down and round them, and now and then a glimpse of a 
winding coast and of the wide, gleaming spaces of the sea. 

‘Old People and Things that Pass.’ Such narrative cannot be 
maintained for long. In all too short a time we were back in 
present-day realities. 

The voice ceased. She sighed wistfully and closed her dim, 
tired eyes... I stole softly away. 
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THE LAST TWO YEARS 


M uci-i to my sorrow, in the summer of 1948, Edith's 
long and amusing letters to me had to cease. Her 
sight was rapidly deteriorating; her hands had no 
strength in them. But ever faithful, she wrote me brief notes in 
which at times she made fun of her difficulties. 

August Tally Ho 

I am unable to read or write, and only wish some kind lady 
would take me up and send me to a well-run ragged-school and 
get me taught. It is very depressing sitting in bed with nothing to 
do. Like Mooney’s goose full of play; but no one to play with. 

There were numbers of people in Castlctownshcnd who 
would have regarded it as a privilege and pleasure to ‘play’ with 
Edith. But I think that this remark is a reference to paint-brush 
and pen and is also an expression of a longing for Martin. If 
Martin had been there she would have taken over the pen. No 
one in this extremity, except H. for important letters, was 
enlisted as an amanuensis. When in May, I was staying at 
‘Tally Ho!’ my entreaties to be allowed to take down her letters 
from dictation and type or write them had been invariably 
rejected. Independent and proud, Edith would not, if she could 
possibly avoid it, put this task on anyone—though H. was 
always ready and anxious to write for her. Recendy the 
‘Casdehavcn Nursing Report’ had been held up for months 
owing to her not liaving written it, and remaining firmly 
determined to do it when better. Nobody else should compose 
what had been her composition for a great many years. This 
showed an admirable though inconvenient spirit, and possibly 
the subconscious desire to remain ‘the Chief’ of die District, 
and thus continue to represent her forebear and hero, Chief 
Justice Bushe, ‘The Incorruptible Irishman’. She had always 
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disagreed with my would-be tactful remark that sometimes 
genius is an infinite capacity for making other people take 
pains. 

Her letter continued, 

I am glad to have discovered only yesterday, thanks to a young 
scientist, what 1 was—‘a Pre-Diluvian Crustacean’. He found 
other specimens on a rock in Lough Iiync lake, and I recognised 
at once that I was one. These are most interesting ... [Here 
followed a scratch that was indecipherable. It was the first occa¬ 
sion I had ever encountered a word in Edith’s letters that I could 
not read] Lough Hync was too small to let the Deluge in and 
they’ve been having these creatures ever since. ... 

Her letter ended with an implied reproach. It was our habit 
to write to each other at least once and sometimes twice 
weekly. But I had been assisting a Medical Psychologist in 
certain difficult neurosis eases and had defaulted, failing through 
lack of time to write to her for eight days. My subsequent 
apology was brushed aside: ‘I hope you won’t take any more 
of these exhausting neurosis eases. Tell the Doctors to go to the 
Devil and not ask you to do further work. They take all the 
credit of it.’ 

An unmerited aspersion on the Medical Profession. But then 
they had interfered with our correspondence! 

Throughout August Edith’s brief letters came once a week, 
and comment was made whenever I had in reply related a 
story that amused her. I had, for instance, written of a little 
girl aged five, of angelic countenance. She tied her doll’s hands 
together with string, and then, in maternal and peremptory 
tones, exclaimed, ‘Now say your prayers you little bitch’. 

The mother, a member of the Church of Ireland, was horri¬ 
fied and did not know ‘from where the child had picked up 
such words’. Herewith Edith’s comment. ‘I love your story of 
the compulsorily-converted doll, but one asks if it was the 
child’s father who taught her to miscall poor little dog-ladies!’ 

It is only fair to say that this aspersion on the male parent was 
subsequently indignantly denied by the little girl’s mother, and 
I had to promise to refute such a libellous suggestion when 
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writing again to Dr Edith. My story is, therefore, cloaked in 
anonymity. 

An arrangement had been made for Ncvill Coghill to 
broadcast ‘Twelve Readings’ from ‘The Irish R.M.’ books for 
the B.B.C. Of this mention is made in a letter dated 34 Aug. 
1948. 

I believe that Nevill’s ‘Broads’ are to begin on Nov. xst and to 
go on weekly. Do you know if publishers consider that being 
broadcast is a its- or an advantage to a book? I fed this is very 
doubtful, and wish I could get a reliable—not amateur—opinion. 

Here again is exhibited a distrust of a too modem and, in her 
at any rate, subconscious view, a too popular medium for 
conveying S. and R. stories to the public. About two years 
previously she had refused a proposition for a broadcast about 
Somerville and Ross. It was suggested that it should be spoken 
from an Irish Broadcasting station. Her reason for refusal, she 
told me, was the ignorance of the individual who, when apply¬ 
ing for permission, had written of Mr Martin Ross. It was a 
justifiable objection, but behind it, I think, lay the dislike of 
what was, perhaps to her fastidious view, the music-hall 
vulgarized medium of the Radio. Also in tills connection, I 
suspect an inhibition of last century reticence. After all Edith 
had commenced her literary career at the time when the writ¬ 
ing of a novel by ‘a lady’ and its subsequent publication was not 
done in the best circles, and was, in fact, regarded as a thing of 
shame by nice minded people. Even mild, innocuous novels by 
a male writer were then suspect in some circles. My modier (a 
contemporary of Somerville and Ross), when a girl of 16 years 
old, was escorted by her father on a visit to Kenilworth Castle. 
Subsequently, her first cousin and playmate, afterwards 
General Sir Fenton Aylmer, Bart., V.C., secretly procured for 
her Walter Scott’s novel Kenilworth. In order to read this 
innocent but banned romance, She and he had to conceal it 
in their respective mattresses. 

* * * 

On 2<5 September my brother, Dr Robert Cummins, drove 
me in his car from Glanmire to ‘Tally Ho!’ It was a grey day 
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of a l t er nating r ain and. drizzle, clouds down on the earth, damp 
out of doors, everything damp indoors, and the spirits of most 
people equally damped. 

My brother had very recently lost Iris wife, to whom he was 
devoted. Yet when, in the late afternoon, we left Castlc- 
townshend in driving rain, it was the first time since his loss I 
noticed relief from strain, relief from heart-breaking grief. He 
was stimulated, interested, in the common phrase ‘taken out of 
himself’. He talked with enthusiasm about landscapes painted 
by Dr Edith and especially of her drawings of Pasteur and his 
patients, which she had shown him. In his opinion they were, 
from the point of view of medical history, almost unique in 
value. He spoke then of the stimulating charm of the two 
white-haired sisters, Edith and Hildegarde; their rare considera¬ 
tion in not having alluded to his loss, what they had said, the 
way they had said it. Never had I been so impressed by the 
quality of their kindness of heart, that radiance of spirit which 
had defeated the dark day, temporarily defeated grief. 

* * * 

It was not until 1948, that Dr Edith gave me permission 
to address her as ‘My dear E.’ at die opening of letters. 
‘Not Dee’, she had said, and had added apologetically, ‘it 
was a silly name the children gave me.’ They were now middle- 
aged nephews and nieces and continued affectionately to use 
this ‘silly name’ on all occasions. But then, they were still in a 
sense children to their aunt; so they, including the Oxford Don, 
had the licence granted to die very young in the matter of 
names. 

My work and my indifferent health prevented our meeting 
during 1949 until one sombre wet St Swithin’s Day, when I 
went by car from Glanmire to C.T. and paid an afternoon 
visit. It was not long since Edith liad been seriously ill with 
pneumonia; yet her face was even now not so creased and 
lined as to give the impression of an old woman; but it had a 
quality of transparency. The previous nine months and this 
illness had made a perceptible physical change. 
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Nevertheless, we had all the pleasure of a reunion with 
‘Maria’ once more as the central figure on the stage. At last the 
anthology was in print. I had never anticipated that we should 
have the rare pleasure of together looking over the illustrated 
page-proof copy of this book; though, at one moment, as 
turning the leaves I talked of these clever little sketches of 
Maria, Minx, Taspy and Dot, Edith murmured sadly ‘too 
many memories’ ... It was the only time I have seen her eyes 
moist with tears. 

But after a few minutes we returned to the talc of their lives 
and were happy and in complete agreement with the view that 
dogs have souls—‘some far better than human beings’ was the 
assertion made with the old fire by one who had had them as 
her boon-companions for over eighty years. 

My brother Robert was permitted to see her for a few 
minutes, and again she was the hostess of an earlier, more 
attractive generation making every effort to entertain her 
guest. She indicated a portrait she had painted about a quarter 
of a century ago. It was of a girl from the village who had a 
dark Spanish beauty. Into this face the artist had subtly intro¬ 
duced a wistful softness of expression suggestive of the Irish 
West Carbery strain, but all the rest was characteristically 
Iberian. ‘Yes,’ Edith went on, ‘long ago Spaniards settled on 
this coast, and I have quite often seen the Spanish type in 
Carbery ... The Times critic praised that picture, gave it quite 
a long paragraph when it was in my last exhibition in London.’ 
Even now, commendation of her paintings, rather than 
tribute paid to her books, was dearest to her heart. 

We left her happy in this memory of a jpast appreciation of 
the artist who signed each picture ‘E. QE. S/ 

* * * 

Early in August I stayed for a few days at ‘Tally Ho!' On 
this occasion my hosts were Colonel and Mrs Jack Somerville. 
Edith was especially attached to her brother Jack, and we were 
a gay little house-party. 

Her mind was as dear as ever. But, at times, it seemed a 
physical effort to pull the desired words out of the recesses of 
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memory. She had always been critically selective in her choice 
of words, giving them full value when speaking. There must 
be no slovenliness of expression on her part. This feeling for 
good conversation remained, and though the pace was slower, 
distinctness and right emphasis in speech was still sought by 
her. Such then was still the force of her personality it seemed as 
if the frontiers of the mind were occasionally crossed. At 
moments invaded by hers, mine found the ripe, right phrases, 
I was at no loss for speech as I am with certain people who pelt 
me with half enunciated ill-considered words. 

On the Sunday preceding Bank Holiday I entered Edith’s 
bedroom earlier than usual, for nurse and Philomcna were 
departing to their devotions. In fact the house was soon 
emptied of Roman Catholics and members of the Church of 
Ireland. 

Edith was clearly a little fussed and characteristically ex¬ 
pressed her mood. ‘People were buzzing about ine like gad¬ 
flies this morning.’ [They had to be more rapid than usual in 
order to get to Mass in time.] ‘These girls go to church to show 
off their new clothes.’ Then, immediately penitent for her 
little spurt of irritation, she added, ‘I must say they’re very 
good about their prayers and spend a long time at them.’ I 
made an acceptable remark, and as rapidly as a swiftly tacking 
yacht her mood changed its course again, becoming one of a 
suitable Sabbatarian thankfulness to Providence. 

‘This moment is dropped from heaven for us. That is to say 
we arc securely alone with everyone praying for an hour and 
a half.’ 

While all the souls of the parish were thus occupied, we 
talked of various profane subjects, not lingering long on any, 
wheeling, tacking suddenly in new directions of thought. I 
have a short memory, and much of this conversation has 
escaped me. But I recall that Edith asked me to remove from 
her room a large oil painting that leant against the empty fire¬ 
place. It was a landscape in the foreground of which were four 
stones, ancient pillars supposed to nave been connected with 
sun-worship. 

1 don’t like those stones in my room,’ she said, ‘they might 
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bring me ill luck from the druids. I don’t want them to haunt 
111c. Please take that picture away.’ 

She was always keenly interested in strange tales, and on the 
previous day I had told her a story associated with such vener¬ 
able sun-stones. It was of the sudden violent death of an 
archaeologist who was supposed to have been struck down by 
the guardian-spirits of their ancient priests, because he was, at 
die time, trying to pry into die secrets of the Stones’ remote 
past. ‘They have power to kill; there should be no meddling 
with them/ said a countryman. 

Sitting there without movement through the long hours, 
Edidi had evidently turned over my story in her mina. Then, 
as die result of her ruminations, she became, in spite of her 
realistic outlook, the West Carbery woman, and as such un¬ 
reservedly accepted the traditional beliefs that had been held 
by innumerable generations in diat wild coastal land. 

I removed the picture, finding another without sinister 
associations to take its place. 

Descriptions of landscape in Edidi’s writings were undoubt¬ 
edly influenced by die artist’s training, and perhaps, it was the 
painter’s visualising habit diat often led her to vivify conversa¬ 
tion by making a picture in words of a very ordinary event. 
As for instance, tacking away from the druids, she suddenly 
said, ‘At midnight I had—to use a Galway phrase—a fare 
gurtha—a sudden meaningless hunger and couldn’t sleep. My 
little nurse gave me some of her hoarded chocolates out of a 
paper bag she kept under her pillow. After I had eaten them I 
slept.’ 

Usually Edidi ate what wouldn’t keep life in a bird. But her 
way of telling diis little anecdote gave me at once a visual 
impression of two conspirators at midnight, with one lamp lit 
in a shadowy room, of the paper bag of chocolates rather 
squashed and warmed by the pressure of a sleeper’s head on the 
pillow, and of die furtive adventure of a schoolgirl’s midnight 
feast. No doubt the bag of chocolates cooking under the pillow 
was a thing of fancy, but it was essential to the build up of the 
‘m&rchen’. 

We then discussed the sequel to this adventure—the mystery 
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of sleep after the lamp was put out, the progress of profound 
sleep through the hushed summer darkness till morning. 

‘Did I tell you my dream?’ she asked with a revealing eager¬ 
ness. 

‘I dreamt I was dead. Then someone came into the room and 
argued with me and told me I wasn’t dead. Never in my life 
was I so sure of any fact and woke up positively arguing I was 
dead.’ 

We continued a talk which revealed to me what was, per¬ 
haps, the conflict that created the dream-visitor whom she 
felled by having the last word in the argument. Her secondary 
reasoning self desired to make ‘the long journey to die other 
side of death’, to the company of all her contemporaries. She 
had more than once expressed die hope that her brother Boyle 
and Violet Martin followed by her two dear friends, Ethel 
Penrose and Cissic Cholmondcley would be those of the dead to 
greet her when she woke up in another life. Ncvcrdiclcss, her 
primary emotional self, which still had its way, desired only 
to linger in diis world, faidifully remaining with her sister and 
lifeJong comrade for all but ten years. There was die pull of 
affection both ways. But her love for H. had so far held her 
back from flight. 

* * * 

The young and daring have not the monopoly of adventures. 
For the very old die mere act of living is a precarious adven¬ 
ture. On the journey down the nineties every physical move¬ 
ment taken is a hardship or an anxiety, and pain, the savage 
enemy, may at any moment leap from time’s dark forest, 
clutch and kill. 

About 1.15 a.m. on Tuesday morning I heard dirough my 
dreams the urgent ringing of a bell. Wjicn roused I realized 
there was cause for alarm—as I noted the click of lights turned 
on, the soft tread of footsteps, the rustic of a dress. Complete 
awareness registered die drought diat Edith’s secondary 
reasoning self was struggling to impose its will by holding 
down that other self, was striving to release the soul from the 
meshes of the body. 
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I got up, opened my door and listened. The lights were on: 
all was quiet. After a few minutes I returned to bed. 

Time passed slowly with deep anxiety as my companion. 
But I heard no more sounds though I lay awake until the blue 
of dawn showed beneath the curtains. 

Later that morning I learned from Nurse that Edith had had 
a heart attack during the night. ‘First she breathed so loudly 1 
thought she’d be heard at tire top of the house, then her breath 
stopped. So I rang ...’ 

Medical remedies brought her back, but it is possible that 
they would have been powerless if the primary self had not 
been strong in will and love and won. 

* * * 

Remarkably Edith asserted herself on the day that began 
with the heart attack. I spent about two hours and a half alone 
with her. It was the early afternoon and she was up and seated 
in her chair. No doze, often tire refuge of boredom, was taken 
in that time that was occupied in a maimer that pleased her and 
held her attention. I had reserved for this occasion a special 
entertainment that did not, as I had feared, fail. 

Martin was uppermost in our thoughts and talk; for now 
‘the end of the road’ seemed near. 

They had travelled the same road together for twenty-nine 
years, and then, for thirty-four years Edith had gone on alone. 
But to her, Martin was an invisible presence, one within call; 
and tins friendship and its memories remained as vivid as ever 
when she spoke other to me on that last day we spent together. 

My friend, Penrose Smyth, arrived in her car about five 
o’clock to fetch me away. I was to stay near Bantry for a few 
days. On her arrival Edith, in spite of the afternoon session, 
insisted on being wheeled in her chair to the dining-room. 
Ours was a cheerful, talkative tea-party, a gathering of six 
people, and Edith held it as die central figure towards whom 
the threads of the other personalities all insensibly or sensibly 
converged. 

But Penrose fell into disfavour with her hostess when the 
clock made her realize it was time for good-byes. She 
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endeavoured to sweeten the moment of leave-taking by 
delivering a message from a Mrs Wills about tbc works of 
Somerville and Ross. 

‘I have re-read your books so many times I can quote 
passages from them by the yard and recite diem by the hour.’ 

Edith was not taken in by diis attempted slurring over of die 
farewell moments. A glint of mischief came into her eyes, and 
was expressed in her reply. 

‘Will you thank Mrs Wills for her nice message and say that 
I am sorry she has nothing better to do than to lcam my books 
off by heart.’ 

Later, Mrs Wills suitably enjoyed this unexpected response 
to her homage. 

* + * 

It was arranged that I should pay Edith a visit on Friday, 
14 October as I was leaving for London late in the following 
week. She was apparently in good health. On Monday, 
3 October, she went driving in the trap widi Nurse and Mike. 
During the drive dicy met two ladies who were riding. ‘Stop 
the pony, Mike,’ said Edith, ‘I want to speak to the rider of diat 
mare.’ So Mike pulled up, and she spoke to one of the two 
horsewomen; ‘That’s a very nice mare you arc riding. Where 
did you get her? Are you going to buy her?’ etc. The riders and 
the ex M.F.H. talked together for about five minutes, and there 
seemed for her a sudden clearing of sight. She showed her old, 
keen interest, and it was reported that she made some apt 
comments on the mare’s points and general appearance.... 

But a letter received from H. on Wednesday jth informed 
me that Edith had been taken ill on Monday night and had 
‘slight congestion of die lungs.’ It was not till Saturday morn¬ 
ing that I received what seemed to be completely reassuring 
news. So, with my mind easy about her, I went to Cork from 
Glanmire by an afternoon train. 

Because of die good news and owing to a busy round of 
shopping, Edith was not in my thoughts. But during that 
afternoon in spite of die need for concentration on various 
affairs, I was a prey to fatigue and a sombre depression; yet it 
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was a day with a smile and not one tear—die sunshine almost 
continuous. 

The light had a soft, caressing quality, die air was gentle and 
tepid in its warmth; so there was no accounting for my deepen¬ 
ing depression as I made my way in and out among die strollers 
on the packed pavements. Saturday afternoon is die time for a 
weekly parade of people on the main street of this river- 
encircled city. 

However, at five o’clock, as I entered a shop with the 
intention of making a purchase, there occurred a surprising 
change of mood. For no apparent reason release came to my 

mind. It was freed then from the heavy burden of depression, 
which like a great stone was rolled away. 

The purchase of a beret and the paying for it is not conducive 
to dreamy picture making. Yet, suddenly, a mental picture 
displaced all else. The foreground of consciousness became 
filled with an animated portrait of Edidi Somerville. 

In appearance she looked some fifteen years younger dian 
when I had last seen her. The silky, white hair, pink cheeks, 
grey-green eyes, die bright provocative glance were inexpres¬ 
sibly charming. The vision lingered for a few moments, dien 
she waved her hand forwards and upwards, and the old gay 
radiance of her smile blessed me before she vanished. This was 
a strange experience in a crowded shop. But I did not associate 
it with death. It suggested life. 

I straightened my body, and no longer walked slackly widi 
a stoop. Now I was in a buoyant mood, freed from physical 
weariness and with a freed soul. This mood continued to be 

mine. 

An hour and a half later after lightly and easily climbing the 
steep bill from Dunkathel station to my home, I was greeted 
with the news of a telephone message that had been received 
at six o'clock. I learned then that Edith Somerville had passed 
peacefully away about 3.15 p.m. that afternoon. 

Was she freed from the last threads that hold the spirit to the 
tomb of die body, was the great stone only rolled away from 
die moudi of the cave at that moment in the late afternoon 
when I, mentally prc-occupied with mundane matters, saw 
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Editli so clearly and received from her dear self that gayest of 
farewells? Delusion or no, at the time tire experience infused 
me with hope and life, with the freedom which is of the spirit 
that never dies. 


* * * 

On 11 October, an afternoon of sun and wind, her friends 
and her relatives filled the church of St Earrahanc, and, using 
the local phrase she particularly fancied I said ‘Goodbye now!’ 
The ‘now’ conveys that the good-bye is only for the present; 
we would meet again at some future date. 

The following extract from The Cork Examiner written by 
Mrs Desmond Somerville, tells the last of her earthly story. 

Dr Edith GBnone Somerville, Castletownsheml, great and true 
countrywoman of Carbery was last Saturday carried on the 
shoulders of her friends down the steep lull of the village she had 
made so much her own and up the many steps of the church. 
Every man of those who bore the coffin had known her all her 
life; every man, woman and child who followed her had grown 
up under her eyes: the older men had seen her on horseback 
galloping after her hounds across their fields; they had bought 
and sold horses and cattle with her; her roots were as deep in the 
soil of her fathers as their own. 

It was very right and fitting that she should go with such 
simplicity, such deep affection and such true grief tp her rest high 
up above the harbour she had so often painted under the Carbery 
skies which on die previous evening had lit all their fires for her 
passing. 

On Tuesday she was buried in Castlchaven Church Yard 
alongside Martin Ross (Miss Violet Martin), her beloved cousin 
and collaborator. On the coffin was laid her doctor’s hood, her 
hunting whip and horn (placed there by her faithful and devoted 
friend and huntsman, Mr Mike Hurley) and her palette and 
brushes—evidence of die three great passions of her life: painting 
writing and hunting. 

The service Was conducted by die Bishop of Cork, Cloyne and 
Ross, the Right Rev. Robert Hearn, LL.D,, assisted by the 
Ven. Archdeacon Sykes. 

The principal mourners were: Lady Coghill (sister), Vice- 
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Admiral Hugh Somerville (brother) and Mrs Hugh Somerville; 
Brigadier D. H. S. Somerville, of Drishane (nephew) and 
Mrs Somerville; Mrs Terence Johnston (niece) and Mr Terence 
Johnston; Mr Gilbert Somerville (nephew). 

Among the many messages of condolence received was a much 
appreciated telegram from Mr Eoin O.Mahony, K.M., who said: 
‘Heartfelt sympathy on death of the greatest Irishwoman of her 
generation.’ 



CHAPTER 21 


IN RETROSPECT 

D uring the war years Edith wrote Records of the 
Somerville Family of Castlchavcn and Drishane , two 
books of light and amusing essays, Notions in Garrison 
published 1941, and Happy Days published 1946. She painted 
some pictures, rehearsed the depicted choir, played the 
organ almost every Sunday at St Barrahane Church and 
with I-I. directed their farm. At the commencement of 
the era of fuel shortage they decided to experiment on 
a small bog on their land. It yielded turf that kept 
the Drishane fires burning or at least smouldering. But 
they generously sold the bulk of this fuel considerably below 
the controlled price to the poor in the district of West Carbery. 
Edith was certainly no aged parasite. 

Pessimistic politicians deplore the statistics that ‘irrefutably 
declare there will be a disproportionately large population of 
elderly people in these islands in the nineteen-sixties.’ The 
authorities appear to fear that these aged persons will be a 
heavy burden for the younger generation to support. The 
record of Edith’s activities should encourage optimistic think¬ 
ing on the part of such despondent theorisers and stimulate 
those many people, who arc imbued with a false shame at the 
number of their years, when they have passed seventy. 

The horses exported by Edith to the United .States until 
1939, earned a livelihood for her employees and herself and 
continued the tradition of her merchant ancestor, who, in the 
eighteenth century, had traded with the West Indies and built 
Drishane House out of the proceeds. 

The story of her old age when popular success was over is, 
because of the courage displayed, the most impressive period in 
her life. She had been accustomed to an era of plenty and many 
activities. For a long time physical activity was impossible 
owing to the arthritis in her hip, and during the war and 
austerity years there was scarcity, and certain privations had to 
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be endured—penetrating damp cold during the winter in the 
large rooms at Drishanc owing to die absence of coal; no 
proper lighting, a candle or an occasional hour with a lamp 
when that, at-die-time priceless commodity, paraffin oil, could 
be procured. These minor hardships weigh more heavily on 
old, physically inactive people; but she made a joke of them. 
In fact, in those dark days of war, she made a point of never 
giving way to despondency, and her wit and optimism kept up 
the spirits of those about her who had sons and daughters in 
danger; and always she was among tire first to offer comfort to 
people in the locality who had just received the searing news of 
sous or husbands killed on sea, land or in the air, while serving 
in the British Forces. 

1 am very grateful to fortune for our twenty-two years of 
friendship. Like Martin Ross, she had ‘a special gift for it and 
had many friends.’ She was able ‘to enter deeply and truly into 
their lives, and give them a share in hers.’ 

Hcsketh Pearson wrote of Edith’s contemporary G.B.S., 
‘Humour is the poetry of life, its justification and reward, and 
Shaw distributed a great deal of that clement.’ The same may 
be emphatically said of E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross. 

Bernard Shaw was only about two years older than Edith 
Somerville. They derive from the same tribe, die Irish of die 
Church of Ireland. It was considerate of Providence to arrange 
diat diey lived beyond the span of years allotted to man by the 
psalmist. For when ideologies became die fashion the people of 
continental Europe and Britain (to a lesser degree) lost their 
sense of humour. It seemed unavoidable as they were the 
victims of diosc Pied Pipers, the dictators. Hitler would never 
have been a dictator-gangster if he had been possessed of a 
shred of a sense of fun. If he had even for a moment perceived 
how ridiculous he was, (widi his Charlie Chaplin airs setting 
himself up as God when he was merely a Sadist widi primitive 
schoolboy instincts) he would have shut his greater Reich shop 
at once. 

Humour of die Shavian-Somerville variety implies a sense 
of proportion, a fundamental sanity on die part of its possessors. 
Hcskcdi Pearson says diat Shaw’s humour was ‘of unequalled 
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quantity’. In comparison the Somcrvillc-Ross humour was 
more sparing in quantity, equalled and on occasions, surpassed 
in subtlety that of Bernard Shaw. But the humour of the two 
‘Irish Cousins’ was almost solely concerned with character, 
with human beings and animals, was never ‘prophetical’ or 
political, i.e. dealing with national topics of the hour. ‘Humour 
is tire poetry of life. ... Humour is the flower on the stem of 
character.’ Let us be profoundly grateful to this great Irishman 
and great Irishwoman during a disgraceful period in the 
nineteen-thirties that was barren of such poetry. 

They were both innately shy. Neither of them would take 
sex very seriously and approach the subject in the earnest, 
modern, analytical manner! Tt is significant that at the age of 
forty Shaw made a common sense marriage based on friend¬ 
ship and not on romance. This Irish type of marriage with 
Edith’s cousin, one bred in her Carbcry traditions, was a 
remarkable success. 

I have searched diligently for a romance in Edith’s life. 
Neither in her books nor in her conversations with me was 
there any indication that she ever Lad a love-affair. The few 
love scenes and affairs in her books—those written after 
Martin’s death arc not convincing to readers who belong to the 
present generation. But such readers may not realize the 
inhibitions of the Irish people of her period. Reticence as 
regards sexual love was a marked characteristic of all classes. 
For instance, for Irish farmers, marriage was purely a business 
deal. The farmer’s land must be secured by a dowry. Not love 
but the parents chose and made the match. Neither were the 
upper classes free from this fault. So when writiug alone Edith 
was typical of her own little Irish world in skirting the love- 
affair as if it were a dangerous bog hole. But Martin was not 
shy of it and to some degree supplied this lack in her partner. 
That may be why The Real Charlotte is a greater novel than 
The Big House of Inver. 

Subtle hi her estimate of human and animal character 
Edith’s estimate of pictures was of little or no value. It has been 
frequently noted float she was a bad critic of other artists’ 
paintings. Speaking of her own work, one friend told me that 
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lie ‘had a feeling—when looking at her pictures—that in her 
determination to outdo the male, site lost all poetry and over¬ 
painted in an effort to be strong and supermale’. Other critics 
described pictures she had paiuted in her prime as 'beautiful 
and powerful’. In spite of technical faults in her drawing, the 
illustrations in her books do cleverly convey, sometimes to die 
point of caricature, the character of Irish country people. They 
arc mercilessly true to life; again and again I have seen their 
like in Cork and in Kerry. She worked at all branches of 
painting—pencil, pen, ink and wash. Her best work is said to 
be her studies in black and white wash and her landscapes in 
oils. These breathe the very atmosphere of south-west Ireland. 

She was not intellectual and was unanalytical. Early in our 
acquaintance I discovered that she disliked dissection of a 
problem. It did not do to probe to any depdi. There was per¬ 
haps one advantage in this reticence. It gave greater freedom to 
her talent for what I called her ‘fireworks’, led her to be more 
brilliant in original remarks, quick in keen observation of the 
varied absurd aspects of this ridiculous life of ours. 

As to faults of character, I have mentioned that she was 
rather possessive in her affections. And though, at times, she 
made in that connection a coaxing and formidable bid to get 
her own way, no one took defeat more gracefully. She was 
impatient of stupidity—especially in men. And then as one 
Carbery woman remarked, 'She had her bark! It has been 
said by one who brew her well that she was ‘subconsciously 
jealous of men, feeling herself as capable—if not more so— 
than they in many departments of life—and with justice in 
many points’. 

She was over-ambitious. This failing only hurt herself. At 
times it led her to suffer undue pain from adverse or ignorant 
criticism of her pictures or her literary ywork. But in the 
opinion of competent women of die feminine type she had one 
grave fault. According to them, she was an incompetent house¬ 
keeper. She had no searching eye for cobwebs and dirt.. 
Sociably inclined and sympathetic she could not bring herself 
to rebuke her maids; their conversation mid idiosyncrasies 
being far more interesting to her than their work. Her default 
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in housekeeping was no doubt primarily due to the unconscious 
selfishness of the artist. No woman can serve four masters— 
writing, painting, horses and house. Still, in the view of tire 
competent housekeeper, these excuses are of no avail as regards 
her first duty to God and man! No, she can never be canonised 
as a saint. She was first and last an artist. 

What may be placed on die credit side? Until the end her 
sympathy and sensitive imagination led her continually to take 
thought for others, but in her own special way—unobtrusively 
—so it was not always noticeable to the unobservant. She was 
generous to a fault and she had remarkable physical and moral 
courage. Supremely in those last years, she showed her friends 
how to live. Never was old age more gallantly, gaily and un¬ 
complainingly faced. 

I was once asked, 'What trait of character do you particularly 
admire in Dr Somerville?’ 

It took 111c a little time to find the answer. 

‘Her faidi in life and in human beings,’ was eventually my 
reply. 

hi an age of pessimism such as ours, this may appear to 
many a slightly vulgar defect—certainly a defect when revealed 
in literature. I recollect a brilliant modem play that was hailed 
as a masterpiece. It was beautifully acted. But its principal 
character had all die appearance of suffering from a severe liver 
attack and drifted about die stage exclaiming at intervals 
‘I want to be hanged’. That is to some extent the note sounded 
in fashionable, high brow, literary work of die present day. 

T want to be hanged!’ may be the last and finest cry of man’s 
soul in literature. But the death-wish is entirely opposed to die 
spirit of life expressed by Edidi right up to the end of her 
career. One asks was she shallow and trivial to present this 
opposite and un fashionable view in all her works? 

The only apology I can offer to the young intelligentsia is 
that one of her spiritual parents was die King of die Fairies. 
But the Irish and die fairies arc said to have long memories. 
For diis reason, they arc, according to their historians, occasion¬ 
ally vindictive and revengeful. It was not in Edith Somerville’s 
nature to cherish even for five minutes die idea of vengeance. 
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.Ever faithful to her friends she had in that sense a remarkable 
memory. Usually she forgot the offences committed against 
herself. Some people can forgive an injury, but do not forget it. 
There is a rare nobility in die mind of one to whom a bad or 
ignoble memory of another is so repugnant it is quickly 
rejected and cannot be entertained even as a fleeting guest. 

Once, very appropriately, a countryman tailed Edith 
Somerville as ‘the lady of honour’. She was proud and generous 
of heart—a great literary artist, a great lady, an Irish aristocrat 
in the finest sense of the word. The big world and the little 
world of West Carbcry are incomparably the poorer for her 
passing. She was almost die last of the few ninetccndi-century 
Irishwomen of the Great House who served and loved the 
country people and gave of her best to diem. 

After the death of Martin Ross in 1915, the following lines 
were published in Punch with die omission of the author’s 
signature. They were written about Martin by Edith Somer¬ 
ville. With the alteration of the name these lines express what 
so many of her friends now feel. 

‘With Flurry Knox and you our guide, 

Wc learned to laugh until we cried; 

Dear E. CE., the coining years 
Find all our laughter lost in tears.’ 


THE END 



POSTSCRIPT 


At the age of eighty-one, Edith Somerville painted my 
portrait. I have in this book endeavoured to return the 
compliment by painting hers through the medium of 
words. I am painfully aware of its many shortcomings, of the 
hopelessly inadequate presentation of such an outstanding 
personality. But owing to the plan of this book—an attempt to 
catch a likeness—I have concentrated on my model. For this 
reason mention has not been made of Edith’s host of friends, 
and only rarely have I alluded to the members of her immediate 
family and the younger generation of Somervilles atid Coghills, 
who have gained numerous distinctions in varied fields of 
activities. 
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COMMANDER PHILIP SOMERVILLE 

D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. 

Edith was very shocked by the news that her young nephew, 
Commander Philip Somerville, had been killed in action. Her 
own words, written in 1918, after tire appalling slaughter of 
youth in Prance, express in bewildered protest, the reaction of 
many elderly people to such loss. ‘It feels a far cry to the next 
world when one is twenty-one, or did so before the war 
changed all things, and the old, who should have led, were left 
to strain their eyes after the Young, who had taken the lead 
from them and were shouldering past one another through 
St Peter’s gate, forcing an entrance, nor casting “one long 
lingering look behind”.’ 

Philip was in the late twenties when he died. His aunt was 
very proud of his remarkable record of gallantry, and I feel 
that she would like his story to appear in her book. I must here 
record my grateful thanks to the Editor of The Irish Independent 
for his land permission to reproduce it from the issue of 
10 July 1945. 

CORK NAVAL MAN’S VALIANT RECORD 
(Irish Independent Special) 

Decorated four times for bravery, Commander Philip Somerville 
lived up to the highest traditions of the British Navy, and gave 
his life defending the ship in which lie had fought many battles. 
Coming from a Co. Cork family with a great naval history, he 
was placed in command of H.M. destroyer Kingston at the out¬ 
break of war, and the story of his deeds is one of undaunted 
devotion to duty. 

In die early days of the war, when the Germans launched their 
attack on British shipping to cut England off from her Dominions 
and world supplies, the Kingston, on patrol, picked up the 
ominous sounds denoting presence of submarines. Lieut. Com¬ 
mander Somerville contacted the U-boat, which put up a terrific 
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fight, but proved 110 match for the clever manoeuvre of the 
Kingston’s commander. A few well-placed depth charges found 
their mark. The U-boat surfaced, and after a short, sharp battle 
was sunk. Commander Somerville then set about the work of 
rescue, and soon had as prisoners the Commander of the U-boat 
and its crew. 

His courage in this action was rewarded with the D.S.O. 

Some months later the Kingston was operating in the Iked Sea, 
and on one of its patrols it contacted a pack of Italian submarines. 
Licut.-Commanaer Somerville took on the fight at once and 
emerged from the encounter with some casualties, but not until 
he had sunk one of the submarines and badly damaged another. 

For this lie was awarded the D.S.C. 

By this time considerable interest was centring round Berbera 
in British Somaliland, which had been overrun by the Italians. A 
great effort was being made by the British to recapture the port, 
and all available arms were thrown into the action. Amongst the 
ships taking part was the Kingston, and regardless of personal 
safety, its commander stood for hours on the bridge directing the 
fire of his guns with deadly effect on the shore batteries. Bombed 
from the air and shelled from the coast guns the Kingston kept up 
the fight until the defending guns were silenced, and thus made 
way for the land forces to come in for the ‘kill’. 

From the Red Sea the Kingston was transferred to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and with the might of the British Navy it fought several 
actions at Greece and off Crete. She was to be seen in the thick of 
the fighting, everywhere with her commander cool in the face of 
terrific odds, directing operations while shells and bullets fell 
round him. 

In one of these engagements he saw the destroyer, Greyhound, 
and die two cruisers, Gloucester and Fiji, sunk in the course of the 
battle. Subjected to heavy and sustained air and sea attacks 
Lieut-Commandcr Somerville picked up a large number of 
survivors and returned to battle. 

His services on this occasion earned him a bar to his D.S.O. and 
promotion to the rank of Commander. 

The Kingston next played a prominent part in Admiral Vian’s 
action in defence of a convoy bound for harassed Malta in 
March, 1942, Light cruisers and destroyers protecting the convoy 
were suddenly confronted with a large force of enemy battleships, 
cruisers and destroyers. 
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Under the orders from Commander Somerville, the Kingston 
and other units laid a smoke screen winch enabled them to cany 
on the fight at closer quarters. Firing torpedoes they sank several 
of the attackers. Hit several times, the Kingston continued the 
fight until a heavy shell crashed through her decks into the 
engine room. Fire broke out on the ship, and turning his atten¬ 
tions to it Commander Somerville soon had the fire under 
control and temporary repairs effected which enabled the ship to 
get under way in a short time. 

Disabled, the Kingston withdrew from the fight and limped 
into Malta. Her troubles were far from ended, for, as she lay along 
the dock-side, she was subjected to continuous air bombardment, 
and in one of these attacks Commander Somerville was killed 
while directing the defence on April 4, 1942. His ship was sunk a 
few days later. 

For his action during the Malta Convoy engagement he was 
awarded a bar to his D.S.O. 

The official citation on that occasion said he had handled and 
fought his ship with the utmost skill and determination. King 
George expressed regret to the parents that their son did not live 
to receive the decoration. 

Admiral Hugh Somerville wrote to me, ‘the Captain of the 
first (German) U.-boat drat Kingston sank, sent a note of con¬ 
gratulation to Philip on getting his D.S.O.! I thought it a fine, 
chivalrous gesture. His name was Lott.’ 

* * * 

Philip’s father and two of his uncles saw active service in 
past wars. His father, Vice-Admiral Hugh Somerville, C.B., 
D.S.O., was Dr Edith’s youngest brother. He was mentioned 
in despatches when serving in die 1914-18 war, and was the 
last officer to hold die British naval command on die Irish 
coast from 1922-1923 ‘in succession to the long list of admirals 
commanding in Ireland. The first appointment as such was in 
^793 •* 

Philip’s uncle, Colonel John Somerville, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
was wounded in die Soudi African War and served in Siberia 
1919. Employed at die War Office xpi 4 ‘ Commandant Royal 
Military School of Music, 1920-1925. 
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Vice-Admiral Boyle Somerville, C.M.G., Officicr de La 
Legion D’Honneur, served in 1914-18 war, was in command 
H.M. Ships Victorian, Argonaut, Amphitrite and King Alfred in 
North Atlantic Patrol, also on convoy service between America 
and England 19x7, Later author and archaeologist. 



THE FIRST EDITIONS 
OF 

EDITH CENONE SOMERVILLE 
AND 

VIOLET FLORENCE MARTIN 


A bibliography 
compiled 
by 


ROBERT VAUGHAN 




FOREWORD 


T HE following pages describe die first appearances in 
book form of tire work of Edidi CEnone Somerville 
and Violet Florence Martin. I have tried to make the 
description of each item conform to die following r ules : 

(i) The working title and year of issue is followed by a 
transcription of the title page, exact to the extent diat Roman, 
italic and Old English types correspond to their use in die 
original in both upper and lower cases, and die original punctu¬ 
ation lias been carefully retained. 

(2) The selling price, number of copies in the first edition 
or issue, overall size in inches, and number of pages is next 
given. Where I have been unable to determine the number of 
copies from the publisher, but have had to rely on other 
sources, die figure is given in brackets. 

(3) The collation follows. Where inserted illustrations occur 
in die preliminaries, dicy arc mentioned in the collation. Those 
in the text follow the collation, and arc identified by signature 
and leaf numbers, except where gatherings arc signed widi 
numerals, when they are identified by page numbers in order 
to avoid confusion. 

(4) Next, a note of the signatures (or, where no signatures 
occur, a note of the number of leaves in each gadicring), then 

(5) a reasonably full description of the binding. Where end¬ 
papers are not mentioned dicy can be assumed to be white. 

(6) Any notes of interest conclude the descriptions. I have 
given few details of the first American editions, except for 
"The States Through Irish Eyes”, where die American is the 
actual first edition. 

I had intended to include die authors’ contributions to 
magazines and periodicals, but the task proved too great to be 
completed satisfactorily in the time at my disposal, and I have 
preferred to exclude all contributions rather than to list an 
arbitrary fraction. 

I have been gready helped by Mr John Carter’s Binding 
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Variants 1820-1900, Mr P. H. Muir’s Points and Mr Michael 
Sadlcir’s XIX Century Fiction fall published by Constable). To 
Miss Elizabeth Hudson’s Bibliography of Somerville and Ross 
(The Sporting Gallery & Bookshop, Inc., New York), I am 
indebted for the letter printed as a note to the description of 
“Naboth’s Vineyard”, and for much of my information about 
“The Kerry Recruit”. I am also most grateful for die assistance 
given me by Miss Geraldine Cummins, Messrs Longmans, 
Green & Co., W. H. Allen & Co., Methuen & Co., Guy & 
Co., and the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

December, 1951 r. v. 



THE MARK TWAIN BIRTHDAY BOOK 
1885 

(Within a single rule border with sm.aH decorations at the corners) |[ 
THE || MARK TWAIN || BIRTHDAY BOOK || EDITED 
BY E. CE. S. || “First you won’t understand it; by and by things || 
will begin to clear up, and then you wouldn’t lay it [| down to eat.” 
|| An Idle Excursion. || flConimit || REMINGTON & CO. || 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN || 1885 
Size 54 x 3J. Pp. 288. 

Collation: half tide, reverse: Printed by BALLANTYNE, HAN¬ 
SON & CO. || Edinburgh and London (1-2); tide 
page, reverse blank (3-4); dedication and editor’s 
acknowledgement, reverse blank (5-6); text 7-283; 
ruled blank index pages 284-288. 

Signatures: an unsigned 8; B-S in 8s. 

Red cloth binding, spine lettered edgeways in black, front cover 
lettered in gilt with a pictorial design (by E. CE. S.) in black, back 
cover with design in black. No imprint. Black end-papers with 
figured gray design. Top edges gilt. 

THE KERRY RECRUIT 

1889 __ 

The Kerry Recruit, an old Irish song illustrated by E. CE. Somer¬ 
ville. Published by Perry and Co., Ltd., Steel Pen Makers, of Hol- 
born Viaduct, London, E.C. in 1889. 

I have seen no copy of this item, which I understand to consist of 
20 pp. of illustrated text with 8 full page illustrations (outline draw¬ 
ings in brown ink). It is bound in buff cardboard, the front cover 
bcariug the title and a coloured illustration of a bag-piper and his 
dog, and the back cover bearing the music of the tune arranged for 
voice and pianoforte accompaniment by E. CE. S. 

AN IRISH COUSIN 
1889 

AN IRISH COUSIN. || BY || GEILLES HERRING AND 
MARTIN ROSS. || IN TWO VOLUMES . || VOL I. (II.) j| 
(Publisher’s device) || LONDON: || RICHARD BENTLEY 
AND SON, || Ihibliabera in ©r&umrji in Her $ftnfesi£ ti>e 
fljnecn. || 1889. || [All Rights Reserved.] 
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Price 2is. ist issue (500). Size 7J x 4$. Vol I pp. viii + 304, Vol II 
pp. viii H- 304. 

Collations: Vol I: title page, reverse blank (i-ii); contents (iii)- 
vii; blank (viii); text 1-302, imprint at foot 
of 302; PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES 
AND SONS, LIMITED, || LONDON AND 
BECCLES. ( )G., C. & Co.; blanks (303-304). 

Vol II: title page, reverse blank (i-ii); contents (iii)- 
viii; text (t)-303, imprint at foot of 303 as in 
Vol I; blank (304). 

Signatures: Vol I: an unsigned. 4; 1-19 in 8s. 

Vol II: an unsigned 4; 20-38 in 8s. 

Black cloth binding, spine lettered gilt, front cover lettered lime- 
green and with pictorial design (by E. (E. S.). Imprint: BENT¬ 
LEY. Pale yellow end-papers. 

N.B. In the second edition the authors’ names arc given as “Viva 
Graham and Martin Ross”, and in the third edition 
(Longmans) as “E. (E. Somerville and Martin Ross". 


NABOTH’S VINEYARD 
1891 

NABOTH’S VINEYARD || & Unite! || BY || E. (E. SOMER¬ 
VILLE || AND || MARTIN ROSS || AUTHORS OF ‘AN 
IRISH COUSIN’ || LONDON || SPENCER BLACKETT || 
35, ST. BRIDE STREET, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. || 1891 || 
[All rights reserved] 

Price 3s. 6d. Size 7| x 5. Pp. a -|- vi I 280. 

Collation: blanks (1-2); half title, reverse blank (i-ii); inserted fpc. 

and protective tissue leaf; title page, reverse blank (iii- 
iv); contents (v)-vi; text (i)-a8o, impriut at foot of280; 
BILLING AND SONS, PRINTERS, GUILDFORD. 
8 pp. advts. inserted. 

Signatures: an unsigned 4; 1-17 in 8s; 18 in 4. (The second leaf in 
each gathering is also signed.) 

Dark red cloth binding, spine lettered gilt and imprint: SPENCER 
BLACKETTS || Standard || Library., front cover lettered gilt, 
edged design in black overall. Black end-papers. 
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N.B. Elizabeth Hudson in her bibliography prints the following 
letter from Messrs Spurr and Swift of London to E. CE. S.: 
“Miss Edith CEnonc Somerville, July 25th 1932. 

Drishanc House, 

Skibbcrcen, 

Co. Cork. 

Dear Madame, 

A copy of your very scarce book ‘Naboth’s Vineyard’ has 
just come into our possession bearing on the title page the 
name of Richard E. King Limited as being the publisher, 
but undated. 

May we venture to ask if you arc acquainted with this 
edition and what relation it bears, if any, to that issued by 
Spencer Blackett in 1891. It is bound in brown doth with 
gilt edges and (is) in perfect preservation. 

Wc beg to thank you in antidpation of your very kind 
reply and with compliments arc 
Yours very obediently, 

Spurr and Swift, 

Harry Spurr.” 

.E. (E. S. was apparently unaware of the existence of this 
edition, which would appear to have been pirated. 

“The Ladies’ Pictorial” in the issue of Christmas, 1890, 
published a story by the authors entitled “Slide No. 42”, 
which contains the idea from wbidi “Naboth’s Vineyard” 
was written. 

THROUGH CONNEMARA IN A GOVERNESS CART 

(1892) 

THROUGH CONNEMARA || IN A || GOVERNESS CART. 

]| BY || THE AUTHORS OF “AN IRISH COUSIN.” || 

ILLUSTRATED BY W. W. RUSSELL, FROM SKETCHES 

BY || EDITH CE. SOMERVILLE. || LONDON: || W. H. 

ALLEN & CO., LIMITED, || 13, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 

|| (Rule) || 1893. 

Price 3s. 6d. Size 7 2 x 5. Pp. viii + 200. 

Collation: half title, reverse blank (i-ii); title page, reverse blank 
(iii-iv); note: Hie following pages, with their accpm- 
panying illus- || (rations, originally appeared in the 
columns of “THE || I.ADIES* PICTORIAL, and are 
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here reprinted by per- || mission of the Proprietors., 
reverse blank (v-vi); list of illustrations (vii)-viii; text 
(l)-200. 

32 pp. catalogue of W. H. Allen publications. 

Signatures: an unsigned 4; B-N in 8s; O in 4. (The second leaf in 
each 8-leaf gathering is also signed.) Catalogue signed 
B on first leaf. 

Rush-green linen binding, spine and front cover lettered gilt and 
with pictorial designs (by E. CE. S.) in black, orange and pink. 
Imprint: W. H. ALLEN & CO. Black end-papers. (Note: There is 
a variant binding of scarlet glazed cloth with design and lettering 
identical with the above—see Sadleir: XIX Century Fiction. No. 

3132a. A variant in green cloth of slightly darker shade and with the 
40 pp. Allen catalogue dated March 1893 is not of the first issue.) 

N.B. Although dated 1893, this book was published in November 
1892, having previously appeared serially in “The Ladies’ 
Pictorial” during 1891. 

IN THE VINE COUNTRY 

1893 

IN THE || VINE COUNTRY || BY || E. CE. SOMERVILLE 

AND MARTIN ROSS || AUTHORS OF || ‘THROUGH 

CONNEMARA IN A GOVERNESS CART, ETC. || ILLUS¬ 
TRATIONS BY F. H. TOWNSEND || FROM SKETCHES BY 

E CE. SOMERVILLE || LONDON || W. H. ALLEN & CO 

LIMITED || 13 WATERLOO PLACE S.W. || 1893 

Price 3s. 6d. Size 7J x 4jj. Pp. 240. 

Collation: half title, reverse blank (1-2); title page, reverse blank 
(3-4); note: The following pages, with their accompanying || 
Illustrations, originally appeared in the columns of || *The 
Lady’s Pictorial, and are here reprinted by || permission of 
the Proprietors., reverse blank (5-6); text 7-237, imprint 
at foot of 237: MORRISON AND GIBB,PRINTERS, 
EDINBURGH.; advts (238-240). 

Inserted 32 pp. catalogue of W. H. Allen publications, 
numbered i-(32). 

Signatures: an unsigned 8; 2-15 in 8s. (See note.) 

Dark green glazed cloth binding, spine and front cover lettered gilt 
and with a pictorial design on each in black. Imprint: W. H. 
ALLEN 6c CO. Black end-papers. (Note: John Carter in " Binding 
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Variants 1820-1900” (Constable, 1932) lists B, “grass-green 
unglazed cloth, fore-edges trimmed; blocked in bfack as A; 
lettered in red as A except imprint, which is in black and reads 
COMBR 1 DGE || LTD. || DUBLIN. No advertisements in any 
copies seen. Allen title page. B is clearly the Irish wholesaler s 
binding. This is an uncommon use in my experience, but no 
doubt Allen disposed of a block of sheets for die authors’ native 
country.”) 

N.B. The 1st issue may be distinguished by the inserted 32 pp. 
Catalogue, which is undated. The pages are numbered 1-31, 
and (32) is blank. The first three leaves are signed B, B 8 , 
B a . The 2nd issue Catalogue is dated January, 1893, and is 
unsigned. 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE 
1894 

THE || REAL CHARLOTTE || BY || E. CE. SOMERVILLE & 
MARTIN ROSS || AUTHORS OF || “AN IRISH COUSIN,” 
“NABOTH’S VINEYARD,” ETC. || IN THREE VOLUMES 
|| VOL I. (II. etc.) || LONDON || WARD AND DOWNEY 
LTD. || T2 YORK STREET COVENT GARDEN W.C. || 1894 

Price 3 is. < 5 d. Size 7$ x 4$. Vol I pp. iv + 236; Vol II pp. iv + 
272; Vol III pp. iv + 268. 

Collations: Vol I: half tide, reverse blank (i-ii); tide page, reverse 
blank (iii-iv); text (i)-235, imprint at foot of 235: 
Printed by Cowan and Co., Limited, Perth.; list of pub¬ 
lisher’s new books (236). 

Vol II: half title, reverse blank (i-iij; title page, reverse 
blank (iii-iv); text (i)-272, imprint at foot of 272 as in 
Vol I. 

Vol III: half title, reverse blank (i-ii); tide page, reverse 
blank (iii-iv); text (l)-268, imprint at foot of 268 as in 
VolL 

Signatures: Vol I: an unsigned 2; A -0 in 8s; P in 6 . 

Vol II: an unsigned 2; A-R in 8s; 

Vol III: an unsigned 2; A-Q in 8s; R in < 5 . 

Scarlet bubble-grain cloth binding, spine lettered gilt and imprint: 
WARD & DOWNEY, both covers with 2 lines blind border, 
publisher’s monogram in blind on back cover. Gray figured 
end-papers, Note: in this binding the top edges are cut, the other 
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edges being rough-trimmed. Jolm Carter, op. cit., notes: “B. 
Purple cloth; the (back cover) plain; lettering on spine gilt; 
lettering and decoration on front in black; all edges cut down, 
making the book appreciably smaller. 

“The B.M. copy, received July 31st, T894, is A: B shows in¬ 
ferior quality cloth, cut down edges and economy of spine letter¬ 
ing. The book is so scarce that I have not any evidence from 
inscriptions, but 1 do not think there is much doubt about the 
priority of A. 

“There is a variant of B in brown cloth, which I have not seen.” 
This note is illustrated with a photograph of the two bindings. 
Since Mr Carter’s book was written, the B.M. has acquired yet 
another variant of B, bound in smooth scarlet cloth. Press-mark 
C.95.L5. 

N.B. In all copies that I have examined, the quotation-marks im¬ 
mediately following the word COUSIN on the title page arc 
absent in Vol II. 

Sadlicr, op. cit., No. 3127, has A with fawn flowered 
end-papers. 

BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK 
1895 

BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK || A RIDING TOUR IN 
NORTH WALES || BY || MARTIN ROSS || AND || E. CE. 
SOMERVILLE || AUTHORS OF ‘AN IRISH COUSIN,’ 
'THROUGH CONNEMARA,’ || ‘THE REAL CHARLOT¬ 
TE.’ETC. ETC. || WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS || 
BY E. CE. SOMERVILLE || WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND 
SONS || EDINBURGH AND LONDON || MDCCCXCV || 
All Rights Reserved. 

Price 3s. < 5 d. 1st issue (1,575). Size 7! x 4J. Pp. vi -V *86. 

Collation: half title, reverse blank (i—ii); title page, reverse blank 
(iii-iv); list illustrations (v)-vi; text (x)-.t86. 

32 pp. catalogue of Blackwood publications inserted. 
Signatures: air unsigned 2 + 1 inserted leaf; A-L in 8s; M in 4 with 
1 leaf inserted between Mr-2. 

Powder-blue buckram binding, spine lettered gilt and imprint at 
foot: W. BLACKWOOD & SONS || EDINBURGH Sc LON¬ 
DON, front cover lettered and with pictorial design in black. 
Blue end-papers to tone with binding. Note: John Carter, op. cit., 
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lists B: “Darker blue smooth doth; imprint on spine BLACK¬ 
WOOD. No inserted advts. in any copies seen.’' He notes that 
the blocking and lettering are otherwise the same, and that all 
edges in both are cut, and comments: “The publishers state that 
‘only one edition was issued, and one style and colour of binding’; 
and I feel that if they could see the two side by side they would 
persist in disowning B, which is a very cheap-looking piece of 
work. The book was published in June 1895, and the British 
Museum copy, which is A, was received on June 25th.” The B.M. 
now has a copy of B (press-mark C.95.I1.7), and both this copy 
and two others of B which I have seen have figured olive-green 
end-papers. 

N.B. The Blackwood catalogue, which is dated 6/95 at the foot of 
p. 32, is not invariably present, even in A. 

THE SILVER FOX 

(1897) 

THE SILVER FOX || BY || MARTIN ROSS AND E. CE. 
SOMERVILLE |[ AUTHORS OF “AN IRISH COUSIN," 
“NABOTH’S VINEYARD,” |j “THE REAL CHARLOTTE,” 
ETC. || (Publisher’s device) || LONDON || LAWRENCE AND 
BULLEN, LTD. || 16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C. || 1898 
Price 3s. 6d. Size 6 % x 4$. Pp. iv. + 196. 

Collation: half title, reverse blank (i-ii); title page, reverse blank 
(iii—iv); text (1)—195; imprint: RICHARD CLAY & 
SONS, LIMITED, || LONDON AND BUNGAY. 
(196). 

Signatures: an unsigned 2; B-N in 8s; O m 2. 

Scarlet cloth binding, spine and front cover silver lettered, and silver 
fox design in lower right corner of front cover. Imprint: LAW¬ 
RENCE & BULLEN. 

N.B. Although dated 1898, this book was published in October 
1897, having previously appeared serially in a magazine “The 
Minute”. 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 

1899 

Some Experiences of an || Irish R.M. || By || E. CE. Somerville 
and Martin Ross || Authors of “The Real Charlotte,’ An Irish 
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Cousin,” || “The Silver Fox,” etc. etc. || With Illustrations by E. 

CE. Somerville || Longmans, Green and Co. || 39 Paternoster 

Row, London || New York and Bombay || 1899 || All rights reserved 

Price 6s. 1st cdn. 1,500. Size 7x 4^. Pp. viii + 312. 

Collation: half title, reverse blank (i-ii); blank, reverse fpc. (iii-iv); 

protective tissue leaf inserted; title page, reverse blank 
(v-vi); Note: The following stories appeared originally 
|| in the pages of the Badminton Magazine, || and are now 
reprinted by the courtesy of || the Editor., reverse 
Contents (vii)-viii; text (i)-309, imprint at foot of 
309: Printed by BALLANTYNE, HANSON & CO. 
|| Edinburgh Sc London; blanks (3 ro-312). 

Signatures: an unsigned 4; A-T in 8s; U in 4. 

Olive-green clodi binding, spine lettered gilt and imprint: LONG¬ 
MANS & CO., front cover lettered red with portrait sketch (by 
E. CE. S.) in black, back cover with drawing of dog in black. 
Black end-papers. 

N.B. 1st American edn. 1929. 


A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT 
1902 

(in top right-hand corner a small pen 8c ink sketch) || A PAT¬ 
RICK’S DAY || HUNT || BY || MARTIN ROSS AND E. CE. 

SOMERVILLE || AUTHORS OF || “SOME EXPERIENCES 

OF AN IRISH R.M." || WESTMINSTER: || ARCHIBALD 

CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 

Price 6s. 1st edn. (5,000). Size 14 x 10J. Pp. viii -|- 48. 

Collation: half title, reverse a small pen Sc ink sketch (i-ii); title 
page, reverse blank (iii-iv); list of coloured plates, re¬ 
verse blank (v~vi); dedication, reverse blank (vii-viii); 
blank, reverse coloured illustration (1-2); text and illus¬ 
trations 3-47; imprint: London || Engraved & Printed 
|| at the || RACQUET COURT PRESS || by || 
EDMUND EVANS. (48). 

No signatures. 

Gray linen binding, lettered in green and black, and with pictorial 
design (by E. CE. S.) on front cover. No imprint on spine. 

N.B. The coloured illustrations arc reckoned in the pagination 
although mounted on guards. 
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ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE 
1903 

All on the Irish Shore || Irish Sketches || By || E, CE. Somerville 
and Martin Ross || Authors of || ‘‘Some Experiences of an Irish 
R.M.,” “The Real Charlotte” || “The Silver Pox," “A Patrick’s 
Day Hunt” || etc., etc. |) "With Illustrations by E. CE. Somerville 
|| Longmans, Green and Co. || 39 Paternoster Row, London || 
New York and Bombay || 1903 
Price 6s. tst cdn. 4,000. Size 72 x 5. Pp. viii + 276. 

Collation: half title, reverse list of books by same authors (i—ii); 

blank, reverse fpc. (iii-iv); inserted protective tissue leaf; 
title page, reverse blank (v-vi); contents, reverse list of 
illustrations (vii-viii); text (11-274, imprint at foot of 
274: THE ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LIMITED.; 2 11 . inserted of publisher’s advts.; advts. of 
books by same authors (275-276). 

Signatures: an unsigned 4; x-17 in 8s; 18 in 2. 

Pinkish-gray linen binding, spine lettered gilt, front cover with 
pictorial design (by E. CE. S.) in black and gilt and title lettered in 
black & authors’ names gilt. Imprint on spine: LONGMANS & 
CO. Black end-papers. 

N.B. The inserted 2 11 of advts. are between die 2 11 . of the last 
signature, and arc sewn in with them. 

The stories forming this book first appeared in various 
magazines and periodicals. 


SLIPPER’S ABC OF FOX HUNTING 
1903 

(Small buff-coloured, portrait in upper left-hand comer) || SLIP¬ 
PER’S || A B C || OF FOX HUNTING || by | E.CE. Somer¬ 
ville, M.F.H. || Joint-Author of || “Some Experiences of ah Irish 
R.M.” || “A Patrick’s Day Hunt,” 8cc. II LONGMANS, 
GREEN, AND CO. || 39 Paternoster Row, London || New 


York and Bombay || 1903 

Price 10s. 6 d. xst edn. 4,000. Size isi x 12. Pp-88. 

Collation: half title, reverse blank (1-2); dde page, reverse blank 
(3-4); blank, reverse dedication (5-b); blank (7); t«t 
and illustrations printed on one side only 8-85; blanks 
(86-87); imprint: Engraved and Printed by Bdm'ind 
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Evans, The Racquet Court Press, Swan Street, London, 
S.E. (88). 

No signatures. (A gathering in 4; 6 in 6s; 1 in 4.) 

Stone-gray linen binding, spine lettered edgeways in black, no im¬ 
print. Large coloured drawing, and lettering in red, white and 
black on front cover. 

N.B. Copies exist with both white and black end-papers. I am 
assured by the publishers that this is fortuitous, and no ques¬ 
tion of issue is involved. In my experience copies with black 
end-papers arc the more common. 


SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS 
1906 

SOME IRISH || YESTERDAYS || BY || E. (E. SOMERVILLE 
|| AND || MARTIN ROSS || AUTHORS OF || “THE REAL 
CHARLOTTE,” “SOME EXPERIENCES || OF AN IRISH 
R.M.,” “ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE,” || ETC., ETC. || 
ILLUSTRATED BY || E. CE. SOMERVILLE || LONGMANS, 
GREEN AND CO. || 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 
|| NEW YORK AND BOMBAY || 1906 || All rights reserved 

Price 6s. 1st cdn. 3,000. Size 73 x 5. Pp. viii |- 252. 

Collation: half title, reverse list of books by same authors (i-ii); 

inserted fpc. and protective tissue leaf; title page, reverse 
blank (iii—iv); contents, reverse acknowledgements of 
permission to reprint (v-vi); list of illustrations (vii)- 
viii; fly title, reverse blank (1-2); text (3)-349; blank 
(250); fly title, reverse blank (251-252); 20 pp. illustra¬ 
tions, at foot of last page: Printed by Ballcmtyne & Co. 
Limited, London. 

Illustrations inserted between A7-8;A8 -Bi; (2) B2-3; 
C2-3; C3-4; D2-3; E5-6; G1-2; H2-3; H3-4; H7-8; 
IC3-4; IC4-5; L8-M1; M8-N1; N1-2; O1-3; O4-5; 
(2) P1-2; P8-Qij Q8-R1. 

Signatures an unsigned 4; A-P in 8s; Q in 4; R in 2. (Sec note). 

Smooth pale buff doth binding, spine lettered black and imprint 
LONGMANS Sc CO., front cover lettered black and bearing 
paper labd with pictorial design (by E. CE. S.) in black and white. 
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N.B. The ao pp. of illustrations mentioned at the end of the colla¬ 
tion is a reduced reproduction of Slipper’s ABC of Fox Hunt¬ 
ing, to which the final leaf of text-paper serves as a fly-title. 
These ten leaves bear the signatures S (8 11 .) and T (a 11 .). 
The 2 11 . of T are not stitched. 

The stories and articles forming this book first appeared in 
„ various magazines and periodicals, while Slipper’s ABC was 
first published by Longmans in 1903; for description see 
page 255. 

ist American cdn. (Longmans) 1906. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 

1908 

Further Experiences of an || Irish R.M. || By || E. (E. Somer¬ 
ville and Martin Ross || Authors of “Some Experiences of an Irish 
R.M.,” || “Some Irish Yesterdays,” “All on the Irish Shore,” || 
“The Real Charlotte,” etc. etc. etc. || With 35 Illustrations by 
E. (E. Somerville || Longmans, Green, and Co. || 39 Paternoster 
Row, London || New York, Bombay, and Calcutta || 1908 || All 
rights reserved 

Price 6s. ist edn. 10,000. Size 7$ x 5. Pp. viii + 316 + 4. 
Collation: half title, reverse blank (i—ii); inserted fpc. and protective 
tissue leaf; tide page, reverse list of books by same 
authors (iii-iv); contents, reverse blank v-(vi); list of 
illustrations vii-viii; text i-(3i5). imprint at foot of 
(315): Printed by BALLANTYNE, HANSON & CO. 
|| Edinburgh & London; blank (316); advts. 1-3; blank 

(4). 

Illustrations inserted between: A4-5; B5-6; C4-5; 
D5-6; F1-2; F5-6; F6-7; H1-2; I4-5; M2-3; M5-6; 
N8-O1; O2-3; P2-3; P6-7; P8-Q1; Ri-a; T2-3; T7-8. 
Signatures: an unsigned 4; A-U in 8s. 

Smoodi pale-green cloth with bfoad (2I”) white band at top entirely, 
spine lettered gilt and imprint: LONGMANS & CO., front cover 
lettered black. 

N.B. The 2nd issue binding has the white band on spine only, and 
there is no publisher’s imprint on the spine. 

The stories forming this book first appeared in various 
magazines and periodicals. 
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DAN RUSSEL THE FOX 
1911 

DAN RUSSEL THE FOX || AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF 

|| MISS ROWAN || BY || E. CE. SOMERVILLE AND MAR¬ 
TIN ROSS || METHUEN & CO. LTD. || 36 ESSEX STREET 

W.C. || LONDON 

Price 7s. fid. xst edn. 5,020. Size 7g- x 4$. Pp. viii -|- 340. 

Collation: blanks (i—ii); half title, reverse list of books by same 
authors (iii-ivj; title page, reverse: First Published in 1911 
(v-vi); fly title, reverse quotation (vii-viii); text 1-340, 
imprint at foot of 340: PRINTED BY WILLIAM 
CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, LONDON AND 
BECCLES. 33 pp. advts. numbered and dated August, 
1911. 

Signatures: a in 4; B-Y in 8s; Z in 2. 

Orange-brown glazed cloth binding, spine lettered gilt and design 
of feathers in white and imprint: METHUEN, front cover 
lettered black and design of feathers in white. 

N.B. This book was inspired by the authors’ story “A Regrettable 
Incident”, which first appeared in Nash's Magazine for 
November, 1909. 

A variant binding in rough light-brown linen exists. The 
publishers believe that the cloth was varied in a later binding 
order. 

The 1st American edn. was issued by Doran with the English 
sheets. 


THE STORY OF THE DISCONTENTED LITTLE 
ELEPHANT 

XOI2 

THE STORY OF THE DISCONTENTED || LITTLE ELE¬ 
PHANT || TOLD IN PICTURES AND RHYME || BY || 
E. CE. SOMERVILLE || AUTHOR OF “SLIPPER’S A.B.C. OF 
|| FOXHUNTING” || (a drawing of two elephants aud a tiger) 
|| LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LONDON, NEW YORK, 
BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA. || 1912. 

Price is. fid. xst edn. 15,000. Size 7! x iojj. Pp. ifi. 

Collation: title page (1); illustrated text (2-16). 

Coloured illustrations inserted between 11 . 1-2; 2-3; 
3-4; 4-5; fi-7; 7-8; and after 8. 
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No signatures. (1 gathering of 8II. stabbed). 

Bound in dark red linen with dark gray three-quarter board sides. 
On front cover a label with title lettered in dark green and a 
coloured illustration. Author’s name, imprint: LONGMANS, 
GREEN & CO. and decoration all in black below label. Spine plain 
N.B. xst American cdn. (Longmans) 1912. 

IN MR KNOX’S COUNTRY 
191 5 

Iu Mr Knox’s Country || By || E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross 
|| Authors of “Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” “Further || 
Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” “Some Irish Yesterdays” || “All on 
the Irish Shore,” “Dan Russel the Fox,” || “The Real Charlotte,” 
etc. etc. etc. || With 8 Illustrations by E. GB. Somerville || Long¬ 
mans, Green and Co. || 39 Paternoster Row, London || Fourth 
Avenue 8c 30th Street, New York || Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras || 1915 [| All rights reserved 

Price 6 . xst cdn. 10,000. Size yf x s. Pp. viii + 312. 

Collation: half title, reverse list of books by same authors (i-ii); 

inserted fpc. 8c protective tissue leaf; title page, reverse 
blank (iii-iv); contents, reverse blank v-(vi); listofillus- 
trations, reverse blank vii-(viii); text (i)-(3i2), imprint 
at foot of (312): PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 
BY BALLANTYNE, HANSON & CO. LTD. || 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
Illustrations inserted between: A1-2; C8-D1; G7-8; 
IS-6; L5-6 ; O3-4; R1-2. 

Signatures: an unsigned 4; A-T in 8s; Uin 4. 

Light-green doth binding, spine lettered gilt and imprint: LONG¬ 
MANS & CO., on front cover tide in white edged with black 
and authors’ signatures in black. 

IRISH MEMORIES 
1917 

IRISH MEMORIES || BY E. CE. SOMERVILLE AND MAR¬ 
TIN ROSS || AUTHORS OF “SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M.,” || “THE REAL CHARLOTTE,” ETC. || WITH 
23 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS , BY || E. CE. 
SOMERVILLE AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS |1 LONG¬ 
MANS, GREEN, AND CO. || 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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LONDON || NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA || 
1917 || All rights reserved. 

Price 12s. 6cl. 1st cdu. 1,500. Size 9$ x 5$. Pp. 2 + x + 340. 
Collation: blanks (1-2); half title, reverse blank (i-ii); inserted fpc. 

and protective tissue leaf; title page, reverse blank (iii— 
iv); preface v-vi; contents vii-viii; list of illustrations, 
reverse quotation ix-x; introductory (i)-a; text 3-328; 
appendices 329-(34o), imprint at foot of (340): 
PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY R. CLAY 
AND SONS, LTD., || BRUNSWICK STREET, 
STAMFORD STREET, S.E.r., AND BUNGAY, 
SUFFOLK. 

Illustrations inserted between: B4~5; E8-F1; G5-6; 
I3-4; I5-6; K5-6; L3-4; L7-8; N4-5; P1-3; Q1-2; 
S4-5; T1-2; T8-U1; X2-3. 

Signatures: an unsigned 6 ; B-X in 8s; Y in 6 with Y* in 4 between 
Yr and Ya. (The second leaf in each gathering is also 
signed.) 

Bound in very dark gray-green smooth cloth with half board sides 
to tone. On front cover title lettered in red, authors’ signatures 
in black. White paper label on spine, with title lettered in red and 
authors’ names in black, all within a red single-rule frame. No 
imprint. 

N.B. 1st American cdn. with the English sheets (Longmans) 1918. 


MOUNT MUSIC 
W9 

MOUNT MUSIC || BY || E. CE. SOMERVILLE || AND || 
MARTIN ROSS || AUTHORS OF || "THE REAL CHAR¬ 
LOTTE,” "SOME EXPERIENCES || OF AN IRISH R.M.,” 
“ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE,” || .ETC., ETC. || LONG¬ 
MANS, GREEN AND CO. || 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON || FOURTH AVENUE AND 30TH STREET, 
NEW YORK, || BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS || 
1919 

Price 7s. < 5 d. 1st edn. 7,500. Size 78 x 5. Pp. 312. 

Collation: half tide, reverse list of books by same authors (1-2); 

tide page, reverse strap mongram of E. OE. S. and M. R,, 
at foot: COPYRIGHT, 1919, BY || LONGMANS, 
GREEN & CO. (3-4); preface, reverse blank (5—< 5 ); 
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text 7-309, imprint at foot of 309: Cahill & Co. Ltd., 
Printers, London, Dublin and Drogheda .; blanks (310-312). 
Signatures: an unsigned S; B-T in 8s; U in 4. 

Smooth bright-green doth binding, spine lettered gilt and imprint: 

LONGMANS & CO., front cover lettered black. 

N.B. 1st American cdn. 1920. 


STRAY-AWAYS 

1920 

STRAY-AWAYS || BY || E. CE. SOMERVILLE AND MAR¬ 
TIN ROSS || AUTHORS OF || “THE REAL CHARLOTTE,” 
“SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M.,” || “IN MR. 
KNOX’S COUNTRY,” “IRISH MEMORIES,” || “MOUNT 
MUSIC,” ETC. || WITH THIRTY-FOUR || ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS BY E. CE. SOMERVILLE || LONGMANS, GREEN 
AND CO. || 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON || 
FOURTH AVENUE AND 30TH STREET, NEW YORK || 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS || 1920 
Price ids. is edn. 3,000. Size 8f x 5$. Pp. 2 + xiv + 280. 
Collation: blanks (1-2); half title, reverse list of books by same 
authors (i—ii); blank, reverse fpc. (iii-iv); protective 
tissue leaf inserted; title page, reverse blank (v-vi); 
acknowledgement, reverse blank (vii-viii); contents, 
reverse blank ix-(x); list of illustrations xi-xii; blank, 
reverse strap monogram of E. CE. S. and M. R. (xiii- 
xiv); In Explanation (1)—(3); text 4-280, imprint at 
foot of 280: PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY 
RICHARD CLAY & SONS, LIMITED, || BRUNS¬ 
WICK ST., STAMFORD ST., S.E.i, AND 
BUNGAY, SUFFOLK. 

Signatures: an unsigned 8; B-S in 8s; T in 4. 

Blue linen binding, spine lettered in black and imprint: LONG¬ 
MANS & CO, front cover with tide lettered in white and 
author’s signatures in black and 2 small ship designs in lower 
comers also in black. 

N.B. P. H. Muir in Points (Constable) distinguishes the 2nd 
issue thus: “The lettering on the front side of the cover is all 
in black, and the imprimatur at the foot of die spine is 
Longmans." 

Most of the studies and sketdies in this book appeared first 
in various magazines and periodicals. 
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AN ENTHUSIAST 
1921 

AN ENTHUSIAST || BY || E.CE. SOMERVILLE || AUTHOR 
OF || ‘THE REAL CHARLOTTE,' ‘SOME EXPERIENCES || 
OF AN IRISH R.M.’ ‘IRISH MEMORIES,’ ‘MOUNT || 
MUSIC,’ ‘STRAY-AWAYS,’ ETC., ETC. || IN COLLABOR¬ 
ATION WITH || MARTIN ROSS || LONGMANS, GREEN 
&CO. || 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON || FOURTH 
AVENUE & 30TH STREET, NEW YORK || BOMBAY, 
CALCUTTA, AND MADRAS || 1921 
Price 8s. 6d. tstcd.11. 5,500. Size x 5. Pp. xii -|- 272. 

Collation: (Note: all cncl-papcrs arc included in the collation) end¬ 
paper with recto pasted to front cover (i-ii); end-paper 
(iii-iv); half title, reverse list of books by E. CE. S. and 
M. R. (v-vi); title page, reverse blank (vii-viii); dedica¬ 
tion, reverse strap monogram of E. CE. S. and M. R. 
(ix-x); preface, reverse blank (xi-xii); text ( i )-266; im¬ 
print: Printed by SPOTTISWOODE, BALLAN- 
TYNE & CO. LTD. || Colchester, London Sc Eton, 
England, reverse blank (267-268); end-paper (269-270); 
end-paper with verso pasted to back cover (27T-272). 
Signatures: an assitmably unsigned a (an end-paper and pp. 7 & 8 of 
text) with which is Az in 8; B-R in 8s; S in 4. 

Smooth light-green cloth binding, spine lettered gilt and imprint: 

LONGMANS Sc CO., front cover lettered in black. 

N.B. xst American cdn. published with the English sheets (Long¬ 
mans) 1921. 


WHEEL-TRACKS 

1923 

WHEEL-TRACKS || BY || E. CE. SOMERVILLE || AND || 
MARTIN ROSS || AUTHORS OF || "SOME EXPERIENCES 
OF AN IRISH R.M.," “THE REAL CHARLOTTE,” || “IRISH 
MEMORIES,” “MOUNT MUSIC” || ETC. ETC. ETC. || 
WITH 31 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY E. CE. 
SOMERVILLE || AND PHOTOGRAPHS || LONGMANS, 
GREEN AND CO. || 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
E.C.4 || NEW YORK, TORONTO || BOMBAY, CAL¬ 
CUTTA AND MADRAS || 1923 

Price las. 6d. 1st cdn. 3,000. Size 8| x 5$. Pp. x -p 286. 
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Collation: half title, reverse list of books by same authors (i-ii); 

inserted fpc. and protective tissue leaf; title page, re¬ 
verse: Made in Great Britain (iii-iv); contents v-vi; list 
of illustrations vii-viii; A Prelude ix-x; text 1-274; 
Envoi, reverse blank 275-^276); appendices 277~(284), 
imprint at foot of (284): The Mayflower Press, Plymouth, 
William Brendon & Son, Ltd.; blanks (285-286). 
Illustrations inserted between: (A) 6-7; (A) 7-8; B8-C1; 
C1-2; C2-3; C4-5; D6-7; G8-Hr; I6-7; K3-4; K7-8; 
N6-7; Q4-5; R3-4; S7-8. 

Signatures: an unsigned 8; B-S in 8s; T in 4. 

Bound in chocolate-brown smooth clodi with light-brown three- 
quarter board sides. Orange paper label lettered in dark brown on 
spine. No imprint. Front cover lettered in dark brown, 

N.B. Some chapters appeared first in the magazine Time and Tide, 
under the tide “Some extracts from a forth-coming auto¬ 
biographical book.” 


THE BIG HOUSE OF INVER 
1925 

THE || BIG HOUSE OF INVER [| BY || E. CE. SOMER¬ 
VILLE & MARTIN ROSS || AUTHORS OF || "SOME EX¬ 
PERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M.,” || “THE REAL CHAR¬ 
LOTTE,” “MOUNT MUSIC,” ETC. ETC. || (Publisher’s 
device) || LONDON || WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 

Price 7s. 6d. 1st cdn. (10,000). Size x 4J. Pp. 3*4 + < 5 . 

Collation: Half title, reverse list of new fiction (1-2); tide page, 
reverse: First published 1925 || Printed in Great Britain by 
|| Wyman & Sons, Ltd. London, Fakenham and Reading. 
(3—4); dedication, reverse author’s note (5—< 5 ); text (7)- 
312; extract from a letter from M. R. to E. CE. S. dated 
March 18th 1912, reverse blank (313—314); advts. 1-6. 

Signatures: an unsigned 8; B-U in 8s. 

Dark blue cloth binding, spine lettered gilt and imprint: HEINE¬ 
MANN. Single rule blind border on front cover, publisher’s 
device in blind on back cover. 

N.B. isd American cdn. (Doublcday, Page & Co.) 1925. 
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FRENCH LEAVE 
1928 

FRENCH LEAVE || By || E. (E. Somerville and || Martin Ross 
|| Authors of || “Some Experiences of tin Irish R.M.” || “The Reel 
Charlotte ” || “The Bi<r House of Inver ’ || See. &c. || (Publisher’s 
device) || LONDON || WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 
Price 7s. 6d. 1st cdn. (7,500). Size 7.$ x 4J. Pp. viii -f- 288. 
Collation: blanks (i—ii); half title; reverse blank (iii—iv); title page, 
reverse: First published 1928 || Printed in Great Britain 
at || The Westminster Press || 411a Harrow Road || 
London, W.9 (v-vi); dedication, reverse blank (vii- 
viii); text (r)—287; imprint: (printer’s device) || The 
Westminster Press || 411a Harrow Road || London, 
W.9 (288). 

Signatures: A in 4; B-T in 8s. 

Dark red cloth binding, spine lettered gilt and imprint: HEINE¬ 
MANN. Front cover with blind single rule border. Back cover 
with publisher’s device in blind. 

N.B. In all the copies I have seen (including die B.M. copy) the 
tide leaf is a cancel. 

1 st American cdn. (Houghton Mifflin) August 1928, with the 
English sheets. 


THE STATES THROUGH IRISH EYES 
1930 

THE STATES || THROUGH IRISH EYES || BY || E. CE. 
SOMERVILLE || Joint-Author with Martin Ross || Of ‘Some 
Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ ‘Irish Memories’, || ‘The Real Char¬ 
lotte’, etc. etc., || Illustrated by the author || (Publisher’s colophon) 
|| Boston and New York || HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
|j The Riverside Press Cambridge || 1930 
Price 552.50. cst issue 1,500. Size 8jf- x s|. Pp. vi -|- 202. 
Collation: half tide, reverse blank (i—ii); inserted fpc; title page, 
reverse: Copyright in Part by Vogue, Condc Nast 
Publications, Inc., 1929 || Copyright 1930 by Edith 
CEnonc Somerville || All Rights Reserved including 
the right to reproduce this book or parts thereof in any 
form || The Riverside Press || Cambridge, Massa- 
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chusctts || Printed in the U.S.A. (iii-iv); list of illustra¬ 
tions, reverse blank (v-vi); text 1-200; blanks (201-202). 
Illustrations inserted to face pp. numbered 60, 82, 114, 
140, 144, 178 and r86. 

No signatures. 

Bound in red cloth, with half gray board sides. Spine lettered gilt 
and imprint HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. 

N.B. On the same day (November 7th, 1930) the Houghton 
Mifflin Company issued a limited autographed edn. of 375 
copies, bound in red doth, with spine lettered gilt, and in a 
red slip case with white label. Price $6.oo. 

(I have seen no copy of this item, and am indebted to the Houghton 
Mifflin Company for the information given above.) 


THE STATES THROUGH IRISH EYES 
1931 

Tst English edn. 

THE STATES || THROUGH IRISH EYES || BY || E. <E. 
SOMERVILLE || ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR || (Pub¬ 
lisher’s device) || LONDON || WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 
Price 8s. 6d. 1st edn. (2,000). Size 8f x 5$. Pp. vi + 206. 

Collation; half title, reverse list of books by E. CE. S. & M. R. 

(i-ii); inserted fpc.; title page, reverse FIRST PUB¬ 
LISHED 1931 || (rule) || PRINTED IN GREAT 
BRITAIN || AT THE WINDMILL PRESS || 
KINGS WOOD SURREY (iii-iv); list of illustrations, 
reverse blank (v-vi); text 1-204; blanks (205-206). 
Illustrations inserted between C4-5; E1-2; F5-6; K2-3; 
K4-5; M5-6; N*I-N2. 

Signatures: an unsigned 8; B-N in 8s, with N* in 2 sewn in with 
gathering N. 

Smooth black cloth binding, spine with lettering and decoration in 
gilt and imprint HEINEMANN. Publisher’s device in blind on 
back cover. 

N.B. The actual 1st edn. is the American (Houghton Mifflin, 1930) 
which preceded die English by 6 months. 
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AN INCORRUPTIBLE IRISHMAN 
T 932 

AN INCORRUPTIBLE || IRISHMAN || Being an account of 
Chief Justice Charles Kendal Bushc, and || of his wife, Nancy Crompton, 
and their times, 1767-1843 || BY jj E. CE.'SOMERVILLE || AND 
MARTIN ROSS || Authors of || “Some Experiences of an Irish 
R.M.,” “The Rea] Charlotte,” || “Irish Memories,” “The Big 
House of Inver,” || &c., &c. || T 933 || IVOR NICHOLSON 
AND WATSON || 44 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 

Price 18s. istedn. (1,480). Size to x 6 {. Pp. xii | 268. 

Collation: half title, reverse blank (i-ii); inserted fpc.; title page, 
reverse: PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY || 
RICHARD CLAY & SONS, LTD. || Bungay, Suffolk 
(iii-iv); blank, reverse 4 lines of verse signed K. C. G. 
with note (v-vi); Prefatory, reverse blank vii-(viii); 
contents ix-x; list of illustrations, reverse blank xi- 
(xii); text (i)-252; appendices 253-260; index 261-265; 
blanks (266-268). 

Illustrations inserted between D1-2; F8-Gr; L2-3; 
N5-6; O8-P1; R5-6; R6-7. With the illustration at 
R6-7 is inserted a single protective tissue leaf, recto 
blank, verso having printed notes relating to the 
illustration. 

Signatures: an unsigned 6; B-R in 8s; S in 4, with S* in 2 sewn in 
same gathering. 

Royal blue cloth binding, red cloth label lettered in black on spine, 
red linen label with Bushc coat-of-arms in gilt on front cover. No 
imprint. Top edges dark red. 

N.B. ist American edn. (Houghton Mifflin) published with the 
English sheets, September 1932. 


THE SMILE AND THE TEAR 
1933 

THE SMILE AND THE TEAR || BY || E. CE. SOMERVILLE, 
Litt. D. || AND || MARTIN ROSS || Authors of || The Real 
Charlotte’, 'Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’, &c. || ILLUS¬ 
TRATED BY || E.CE. S. || (Publisher’s device) || METHUEN & 
CO. LTD. || 36 ESSEX STREET W.C. || LONDON 
Price 7s. 6d. 1st edition 2,500. Size 8| x 6|. Pp. viii 4- 152. 
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Collation: half title, reverse blank (i-ii); inserted fpc.; title page, 
reverse: First published in 1933 || PRINTED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN (iii-iv); contents, reverse blank 
v-(vi); list of illustrations, reverse verse quotation vii- 
(viii); text i-(i5a), imprint at foot of (152): Printed in 
Great Britain by Butler & Tanner Ltd., Frome and 
London. 

Illustrations inserted facing pp, numbered 6; 2(5; 54; 64; 
94; 102; 132. 

Signatures: au unsigned 8; 2-10 in 8s. 

Dark green linen binding, spine with white linen label lettered gilt. 

Imprint METHUEN in gilt at foot of spine. Both covers plain. 
N.B. 1st American cdn. (Houghton Mifflin) with the English 
sheets, November 1933. 


NOTES OF THE HORN 
1934 

NOTES OF THE HORN || Hunting Verse, Old and New || 
COLLECTED BY || E. CE. SOMERVILLE, HON. LITT. D. || 
(LATE M.F.H. WEST CARBERY FOXHOUNDS) || JOINT 
AUTHOR WITH || MARTIN ROSS || OF || "SOME EX¬ 
PERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M.” |! "DAN RUSSEL THE 
FOX” || ETC. ETC. || WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY || BEN 
MARSHALL, STUBBS, SARTORIUS, || ALKEN, ETC. || 
LONDON: PETER DAVIES 
Price 8s. 6d. Size ro x ( 5 J. Pp. xii + 96. 

Collation: half-title, reverse blank (i-ii); inserted fpc.; title page, 
reverse: Published in October 1934 || MADE AND 
PRINTED FOR PETER DAVIES LTD., BY || 
MORRISON AND GIBB LTD., LONDON AND 
EDINBURGH (iii-iv); contents v-vi; list of illustra¬ 
tions vii-viii; Prefatory ix-xi; acknowledgements xii; 
text 1-92; index of authors 93; index of first lines 94-95 ’> 
blank (96). 

Illustrations are inserted between gatherings. 
Signatures: , in 6; A-M in 4. 

Crimson cloth binding, spine lettered gilt with imprint DAVIES, 
front cover with E. CE. S.’s signature in gilt. 

N.B. xst American cdn. (Scribners) published with the English 
sheets in 193 5 . 
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LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD IN KERRY 
(i 934 ) 

LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD || IN KERRY || BY || E. CE. 

SOMERVILLE |[ AND || MARTIN ROSS || [By permission 

of Peter Davies Ltd.] 

Not for sale, ioo copies. Size 8J x Pp. 20. 

Collation: text r-2o, with title at head of r. 

Signatures: A in 8 11 ., with Aa of 311 . between the first 3 leaves of A. 

Sewn in a cream paper cover, on the front of which the title is 
lettered red, the remainder of the lettering being black. 

N.B. This story appeared fust in “THE FAIRIES RETURN", 
subtitled “15 fairy stories told for grown-ups by distinguished 
modern authors in a contemporary setting.” Published by 
Peter Davies Ltd. in 1934. Price 8s. 6d. 

E. CE. S. had this pamphlet printed privately for distribution 
to her friends. The inscriptions on the three copies I have 
seen arc dated Christmas 1934. 


THE SWEET CRY OP HOUNDS 
1936 

THE SWEET CRY OF HOUNDS || BY || E. (E. SOMER¬ 
VILLE || AND || MARTIN ROSS || Authors of || 'The Smite 
and the Tear’ || ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ || &c., &c. || 
ILLUSTRATED BY || E. CE. S. || (Publisher’s device) || ME¬ 
THUEN & CO. LTD. LONDON || 36 Essex Street W.C.z 

Price 7s. 6d. tst cdn. 3,040. Size 8^ x 6|. Pp. x -|- 134. 
Collation: half title, reverse blank (i—ii); inserted fpc.; title page, 
reverse: Virst published in 1936 || PRINTED IN 
GREAT BRITAIN (iii-iv); contents, reverse blank 
v-(vi); list of illustrations, reverse blank vii-(viii); poem 
“Reynard the Fox” ix-x; text 1-132; blank, revetse: 
Printed in Great Britain by || Butler & Tanner Ltd., || 
Frame and Loudon (133-134). 

Illustrations inserted facing pp. numbered 62; 106; 130. 
Signatures: an unsigned 8; 2-9 in 8s. 

Dark blue linen binding, spine with white linen panel lettered gilt, 
and imprint METHUEN in gilt at foot. Covers plain. 

N.B. 1st American cdn. (Houghton Mifflin) with the English 
sheets, April 1947. 
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SARAH'S YOUTH 
T93» 

SARAH’S YOUTH || BY || E. CE. SOMERVILLE || AND || 
MARTIN ROSS || Authors of || “THE REAL CHARLOTTE” 
“SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M.” || ETC. ETC. 
|| LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. || LONDON (diamond) 
NEW YORK (diamond) TORONTO 
Price 7s. 6d. 1st cdn. 3,000. Size 7j) x 5. Pp. viii H- 3x2. 
Collation: blanks (i-ii); half title, reverse list of books by same 
authors (iii-iv); title page, reverse publisher’s addresses 
then below: First published 1938 || MADE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. PRINTED BY J. & J. GRAY, EDIN¬ 
BURGH (v-vi); contents vii-viii; text 1—3x 1; blank 
(312). 

Signatures: an unsigned 8; B-U in 8s. 

Pale green clodi binding, spine with title, star ornament and authors’ 
names framed at head, imprint LONGMANS at foot, all in gilt. 
Covers plain. 


SOMERVILLE FAMILY RECORDS 
1940 

RECORDS || OF || THE SOMERVILLE FAMILY || OF 
CASTLEHAVEN & DRISHANE || From 1174, to 1940. |( 
COMPILED BY || EDITH CENONE SOMERVILLE || AND 
|| BOYLE TOWNSHEND SOMERVILLE. || All rights reserved. 
|j X940. || Printed and Published by Guy & Co. Ltd., || 70 
Patrick Street, Cork. 

Price 15s. 1st cdn. 200. Size 9$ x 7$. Pp. viii + 136. 

Collation: blanks (i-ii); inserted fpc.; title page, reverse blank (iii- 
iv); An Explanation signed E. CE. S., reverse blank 
(v-vi); contents and list of illustrations, reverse blank 
(vii-viii); Preliminary (1); text2-H4; appendices (115)- 
130; index 131-134; blanks (135-136). 

Illustrations inserted facing pp, numbered 2 and 63. 
No signatures. (9 gatherings of 8 11 .) 

Bound in white paste-grain doth, with blue-gray three-quarter 
board sides. Spine lettered edgeways in black, front cover lettered 
and with coat-of-arms in black: both read SOMERVILLE 
FAMILY RECORDS. No imprint. 
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NOTIONS IN GARRISON 
■ 94 [ 

NOTIONS IN GARRISON || BY || G. CE. SOMERVILLE & 
MARTIN ROSS || ILLUSTRATED BY || E. CE, S. || ‘A 
commonplace-book contains many || Notions in Garrison, whence 
the owner || may draw out an army into the field’ || Tlws. Fuller, 
1608-166t || (Publisher’s device) || METHUEN At CO., LTD. 
LONDON || 36 Essex Street, Strand , IV.C.2 

Price 8s. 6d. 1st cdn. 2,490. Size 8J x 6jj. Pp. x 134. 
Collation: half title, reverse list of books by same authors (i—ii); 

title page, reverse: First published in ty4i || PRINTED 
IN GREAT BRITAIN (iii-iv); contents, reverse blank 
v-(vi); list of illustrations, reverse blank vii-(viii); An 
Explanation, reverse blank ix-(x); text 3—(134), imprint 
at foot of (134): Printed in Great Britain by Butler & 
Tanner Ltd., Fromc and London 
Signatures: an unsigned 8; 2-9 in 8s. 

Orange cloth binding, spine lettered black and imprint: ME¬ 
THUEN. Covers plain. 


HAPPY DAYS! 

1946 

“HAPPY DAYS!” || ESSAYS OF SORTS || by || E. CE. 

SOMERVILLE, HON. LITT. D. || AND || MARTIN ROSS || 

With Illustrations || LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. || LON¬ 
DON : : NEW yOBjltTORONTO 

Price 10s. 6d. 1st cdn.‘5,000. Size,8^ x 5J. Pp. viii -I 160. 

Collation: half title, reverse list-of books by same authors (i—ii); 

inserted fpc.;., t}t|e page,’reverse publishers addresses, 
then below: Firslpuplisiied\... 1946 j| (code number and 
war economy device and note) || (at foot): MADE 
AND PRINTED. IN.'GREAT BRITAIN || BY 
JARROLD AND SONS LTD. NORWICH (iii-iv); 
contents, reverse "acknowledgements v-vi; list of illus¬ 
trations', reverse A Salute vii-viii; text 1-160. 
Illustrations inserted facing pp. numbered 55; 65; 68; 
102; 157. 

Signatures: an unsigned 4; i-xo in 8s. 
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Smooth green cloth binding. Spine lettered gilt and imprint: 

LONGMANS. Authors’ signatures in gilt on front cover. 

N.B. These essays first appeared in Time and Tide, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, The Art Journal, Country Life and The Field. 

MARIA, AND SOME OTHER. DOGS 
1949 

E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross || swelled rule) || MARIA || 
cmd || SOME OTHER DOGS || Illustrated by || E. CE. Somer¬ 
ville, Hon. Litt. D. || (Publisher’s device) || METHUEN & CO. 
LTD. || 36 Essex Street, Strand, London. W.C.2 

Price 14s. 1st cdn. 3,146. Size 8$ x 3J. Pp. 128. 

Collation: half title, reverse list of books by same authors (i-ii); 

title page, reverse. First published in 1949 || CATA¬ 
LOGUE NO. 5159/u || PRINTED IN GREAT 
BRITAIN (iii-iv); contents, reverse a poem v-vi; 
introduction and acknowledgements vii-viii; text 9-126; 
blank, reverse'Printed by || BALDING & MANSELL 
LTD. || LONDON & WISBECH (127-128). 
Signatures: an unsigned 8; B-H in 8s. 

Pale yellow cloth binding, front cover with sketch of dog in dark 
blue, spine lettered edgeways in dark blue, and imprint, 
METHUEN. 




